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II. A Deſcription of the CITY: An Account of 
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Ro ome Antique Notitia 5 


O R, THE 


ANTIQUITIES 


OF 


ROM E. 


In TWO PARTS. 


| | 
I. A Short HISTORY of the Riſe, Progreſs, fd 


Decay of the COMMONWEALTH. 


the Religion, Civil Government and Art of War; with the 
Remarkable Cuſtoms and Ceremonies, Pablick and Private. 


With Copper CUT TS of the Principal Buildings, &c. 


To which are prefix'd Two ESSAYS; concerning the 
Roman e and the Roman EDUCATION. 
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To His HIGHN ESS the 


MON all the Noble Pre- 
ſäages of Mit and Honour, 


Your HicGuNntss hath 
given greater Encourage- 
ment to the Hopes of theſe 
Kingdoms, than by a ſurprizing Curioſi- 
ty, and impatient Deſire of Knowledge, 
For the ſatisfying of ſo Generous Inclina- 
tions, Your HiGHNEss cannot but ſeek 
an early Acquaintance with the Roman 
a 3 State 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


State. It muſt needs pleaſe You, Str, 
to underſtand the Conſtitution of that 
People, before Yo appear the Rival of | 
their Glory: And the firſt Steps to both | 
theſe Attainments will be alike unealy, 
Many Fatigues are to be undergone ere 
You ſurpaſs them in Action and Con- 
duct: And in the ſame Manner, before 
You are introduced into the more delight- 
ful Scenes of their Policy and Govern- 
ment, Your Hi6cnxNess ſhould be 57 
preſented with the rougher Proſpect of 
their Cuſtoms and Ceremonies, 


For:Y our Direction in ſo noble (tho 
intricate) a Path of Ancient Story,'Y OUR 
Hienxkss is defir'd to accept this ſmall 
Endeavour; no otherwiſe than Vo u would 
a few Shadows, or alittle Model, to give 
You, Six, the firſt Notion of Ga ad- 
mir'd Picture, or ſome magnificent Build- 


ing. 


TRHERI 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


TRHERE is one Cuſtom which, I make 


© myſelf believe, Your Hicnxess will 


read with ſome Pleaſure ; I mean, S1 x, the 
TROIAN GAME, a Martial Exerciſe, per- 
form'd by the Youth of the firſt Quality 
in how. under ſuch a Captain as Y ou s- 
SELF; and deriving its Original from 
young Aſcanius; whom I need not fear to 
mention as Vo UR Precedent, ſince You 
have already honour'd him with Y ous 
Imitation, 


IT may be expected, perhaps, that out 
of the many Illuſtrious Romans, I ſhould 
here propoſe to Your HIGHNESS ſome 
of the moſt Celebrated Examples of /7rtue 


and great Achievements. But this would 


prove a needleſs Piece of Service ; ſince 
You cannot miſs Your Way in the 


| Purſuit of the Fir, while Your H 1 H- 


NESS goes on, like the Trojan Prince, 
Matre Dea monſtrante Viam. 
„ en And 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


And to the Second, the ſhort Advice 
which that Hero gave his Son, will 


engage You as the Higheſt Motive: 


Te, animo repetentem exempla rtuorum, 
E: Pater Æneas & Aonnculus excnet Hector. 


Your HicnxEtss's 


Moft Humble, and 


Moſt Obediem K ervant, 


Baſil Kennett. 
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E Uſefulneſs of ſuch a Deſign as 

this not being like to be calld in 


vg 
'# 


WE queſiton, I am oblig'd no farther than 


\ 


the ſame Nature, with ſome Account of the pre- 
ſent Undertaking, 


Not to male a Catalogue of the many Tratts on 


Roſinus aud Godwin; the firſt as a full Syſtem, 


in many Points, if compar'd with other learned 
Men, who have labour d in the adorning ſome one 
Part of his General Subject. Thus, I believe, his 
Book of War has ſcarce been look'd into ſince the 
Publiſhing of Lipſius's admirable Comment on Po- 
lybius. Hzs Accounts of the Habits, Senate, Laws 
and Funerals, will never be ſet inCompetation with 
the more accurate Pieces of Ferrarius and Rube- 
nius, off Paulus Manutius 22d Kirchman. Not 


omitted; and many more ſubſtantial Cuſtoms bit 
iightly touch d. The Paralipomena of Dempſter, 


bo give a ſhort Hiſtory of what At. 
tempts have hitherto been made of 


particular Subjects of Roman Antiquities, he 
Two Authors moſt in uſe for this Knowledge are 


the other as an Abridgement or Compendium. We 


- have nothing more compleat than Roſinus raten 
all together: But he will appear very deficient 


8 79 urge that the Names, the Money, the Private 
Games, with ſeveral leſſer T opicks, are entirely 


which 
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which are added in the beſt Editions, under the 


Name of Notes on this Author, ſeem for the moſt 


part, barely a Tranſtript of Common Places ga- 


ther'd from the Claſſicks and other Writers, with 
little Connection; and therefore though they ſerve, 
nod and then, for a Supplement to Roſinus, yet 
is impoſſible they ſhould be very inſtrutttve. 


__ Godwin's Anthologia /whzech we uſually meet 
with in our Schools) beſides that it wants all the 


Advantages which we have receiv'd from the 
Learned within theſe threeſcore Years, is ſo ſhort 
andunſatisfatfory, in Subjetts of the greateſt Con- 
ſequence ; ſo crowded with Phraſes, which are to 
be found in all our Dictionaries; ſo ſtuff" d with 
long Paſſages of Latin, untranſlated ; has ſo little 
Method, andruns fo dry and heavy in the reading, 


that] fanſy, tis a general Wiſh, it were exchang'd 


for ſomething elſe in the ſame Kind, of greater 
*O/e, and more agreeable Entertamment. 
For Cantelius de Romana Republica, Tome the 


Jeſuit ſeems very unhappy, that by ſpending half his 


Book in giving us à long Relation of the Roman 
Wars, Battels, Deaths, & c. which moſt Perſons 
would rather learn from the Original Hiſtorians, 


He has fo ftraiten'd himſelf in the remaining Part, 


as to paſs for no extraordinary Epitomizer. Be- 
fides that he can't ſpare room to ſet dawn one Word 
of Authority for what he ſays. 

As for theſe Papers: The Two Filays of the 
Roman Learning aud Education, are,T think, what 
bas not been before attempted in any Language; 
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PREFACE. 
don d, if not the better accepted in the World. The 


Decay of the State,has this at leaſt to ſay for it ſelf, 
That it carries its own Credentials along with it, 
iu conſtant References to the Ancient Writers. 
1 will not here compoſe a Table of Contents for the 
Second Part, which has run out into ſuch length, as 
to make the Bodyof the Work; only Imay hint, in 
a Mord or tuo, that the many Omiſſions of Roſinus 
and Godwin are largely ſupplied, and ſtarce any 
Thing material (that I know of) paſs'd by. That 
the City, with the famous Strufures of all ſorts, 


are deſcrib'd from the Relations of Eye-witneſſes, 
and Anthors of Credit: That the Laws which oc- 
cur zu the beſt Claſſicks, and often prove a great 
Hindrance to the Reader, are diſpos'd under pro- 
per Heads in a very convenient Manner ; and the 


trueſi Accounts of their Import, and the Time 


- when they were made, collected from the moſt ap- 


proud Commentators, and from the admir d Trea- 
7iſe of Manutius: That in ſome Subjects it was 
thought proper to follow (for the moſt part) one 


particular Author, who had manag'd his Province 


with unwerſal Approbation; As Sigonius in the 


of War, in the Gladiators, and in the Names: 
Kirchman 2 the Funerals, and Brerewood in the 
Account of the Money: That the curious Remarks 


Scaliger, Caſaubon, Grævius, Monſieur aud Ma- 


dam Dacier are inſerted on many Occaſions; In 


Hort, That no Paius or Charges have been ſpar d, 


which might render the Attempt truly ſerviceable, 
OE 155 | 7⁰ 


Compendious Hiſtory of the Riſe, Progreſs, and 


Comitia and the Judgments; Lipſius in the Art 


— P 
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PREFACE. 


to the good End for which 'twas deſigned, the 
Pleaſure and Benefit of the Reader. 


The great Incorrefneſs of the Second Edition 


was occaſion'd by the Haſte, and the Neceſſities, of 


the then unfortunate Proprietor ; from whom no 


fight of the Sheets could be obtain d, till the whole 


was ſo diſhonourably finiſh'd. Tet the neceſſary 


Alterations and Additiuns, before given in, were 


inſerted in their Places, It was and is with all (| | 


Gratitude acnowledg d, that the beſt part of this 
Aſſiſtance hath been afforded by the late Noble Col- 
lections of the excellent Grevius; a Catalogue of 
which is here ſubjoin'd, The Compiler wither it 


may be imputed, not to Idleneſs, but to Deſign, 


that he hath borrow'd only a Mite from that Trea- 
ſury. For zntending an Abridgement, not a full 
Body, he thought it alike unreaſonable, either to 
ſwell the Bulk above the Name and ſe, or to fore 
bear ſuch Improvements, as could ſcarce in Ho- 
neſty be denied: Either to burthen the Reader for 
the Bookſeller's Advantage, or, under a Pretence 
of eaſing the former, to injure both. This new Im- 


preſſion has not only been amended by a careful au- 


perviſal, but adorn'd by the Beauty of the Letter, 
and of the additional Sculptures, But the chief 
Recommendation of the Deſign is owing to the fa- 
vourable Acceptance, and kind Encouragement of 


private Perſons, and of Societies, eſpecially of a 


Royal and maſt Flouriſhing Seminary, to which our 


Thanks can be return'd iu us better Wiſhes, than 


that it may for ever continue in the ſame happy 
State, and under the like prudent Gavernment and 
Direction. 7 CON 
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Two Previous Eſſays, vig. 
Ess Ax I. Of the Roman Learning. 
Ess Av II. Of the Roman Education. 


— * . * ht. 


PART FIRST 
The Original, Growth, and Decay of the 
RoMAN CoMMonwEALTH, 


los AP. I. Of the Building of the Cir v. Page t 
z Chap. II. Of the Roman Affairs under the Kings. 


rr 


Xo 


P. 
[3 IIT. Of the Rowen Aﬀairs, fn the beginning 
= of the Conſular Government, to the rſt Punick V. = 


cap IV. 0 f the Roman Afairs, from the inns of 
the firſt Punick War, to the firſt Triumvirate. p. 10 
| Chap. V. Of the Roman Affairs, from the beginning 
of the firfs Triumvirate, zo the end of the twelve 
Cæſars. pP. 14 
8 3 VI. Of the Roman Affairs from Domitian to the 
z 1 VI. Of ebe the Great. 5. 11 

cap II. Of the Roman Affairs from Conſtantine 
= the Great to Ma Taking of Rome by Odoacer, and the 
Kain of the Weſtern Empire. p. 26 
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P. 34 
Chap. III. Of the Places of Worſbip; particularly of 55 I 
Chap. IV. Of the Theatres, Amphitkeatres, Circo's, 


Chap. III. Of the Augurs, Auguries, (Fc. pi. 67 
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4 ro I. Of the Pomœrium, and of the Form and | 
neſs of the City, according to the ſeven Hills. p. 29 


Chap. Af. Of the Diviſion of the City into Tribes and 
Regions; and of the Gates and Bridges. 


Temples and Luci. P. 38 
N e Odea, Stadia, and Xyſti, and of the 


N Martius. P. 43 
Chap. V. Of the Curiæ, Senacula, Baſilicæ, Fora and 
Comitium. p. 47 
Chap. VI. Of the Portico's, Arches, Columns and 
Trophies. 1 . 
Chap. VII. Of the Bagnio' 8 Nymphza, Aquæducts, 
Cloacæ, and Publick- Ways. p. 56 


BOOK II. 
Of the Religion of the Romans. 


6 I. Of the Religion and Morality of the 


Romans in general. P. 61 
Chap. II. Of the Luperci, Lupercalia, &c. of the Po- 
titii and Pinarii; and of the Arval Brothers. p. 64 


Chap. IV. Of the Aruſpices and Pontifices. p. 69 
Chap. V. Of the Flamines, Rex Sacrorum, Salii, Fe- H 


ciales and Sodales. | P. 72 
Chap. VI. Of the Veſtals, 2. 7 
N Chap. | 


; CONTENT S. 
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Of the R OMAN Learning. 


SZ HOEVER conſiders the ſtrange Beginning of 
the Roman State, the Frame and Conſtitution on 

which it was fitſt ſettled, together with the Qua- 
lity of the original Members, will think it no 
Wonder that the People, in that early Age, ſhou'd 

| have a kind of Fierceneſs, or rather Wildneſs in 

their Temper, utterly averſe to every thing that was polite and 
agreeable. This ſavage Diſpoſition by degrees turn'd into a 
rigid Severity, Which encourag'd them to rely ſolely on the 


Force of their Native Virtue and Honour, without being be- 
holden to the Advantage of Art, for the Improvement of their 


Reaſon, or for the Aſſiſtance of their Courage. Hence a Groſſ- 


neſs of Invention paſs'd current with them for Wit, and Stu- 


dy was look'd on as an unmanly Labour : Eſpecially while they 


found, that their exa& Diſcipline and unconquer'd Reſolution, 


render'd them Maſters of Nations much more knowing than 
themſelves. All this is frankly acknowledg'd by their own 
Authors: Literæ in homine Romano go for a Wonder with 
Tally (a). And Virgil, in a Reign when all the Civility and 
Learning of the World were tranſplanted to Rome, chooſeth to 
make the Arts of Government and War the diſtinguiſhing Ex- 
cellenciesof his Country- men. ? 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollizs era: 
Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultut: 
Orabunt cauſas melius, cœlique meatus 
Deſcribent radio, & ſurgentia fidera ditent : 

Tu regere imperio pepulos, Romane, memento; ; 


* „ 4 7 _Y 
—_— 


(a) De Nat, Neer, lib, 1. De SeneFnte. 


* 


b 2 He 


„ 1 


| 
He tibi erunt artes; pacique imponere morem, 5 
Parcere ſubjectkis, & debellare ſuperbos (a). 3 the 
Others ſhall beſt inſpire the mimick Braſs, | 4 
Or out of Marble carve a living Face; BS 


Plead with more Force, and trace the heavenly Roads, Z | 
| Deſcribing the wide Empire of the Gods: EB w 
The wandring Stars to ſteady Rules confine, : 


And teach expecting Mortals when they'll fhine. | 1 3 
Thee Heavens, brave Roman, form'd for high Command, Mos 
Be theſe thy Arts, from thy victorious Hand | Ar 


Jo make glad Nations own their Peace beltow'd, | 3 * 
To ſpare the Suppliant, and pull down the Proud. = 

| The Reaſon which Horace gives for the flow Advances of 
* Poeſy, will hold in every other Part of polite Learning. g 
Serus enim Eræcis admovit acumina chartis (b). 


Their little Acquaintance with the fine Wits of Greece, who ble 
had ſettled the Staple of Arts and Learning in that Country, Be of 
depriv'd them of an Opportunity to cultivate and beautify their we 
Genius, which was form'd by Nature capable of the higheſt BR the 
Attainments, Some kind of Poetry, indeed, they had in their ral 
N ruſtick Times; but then the Verſes were ſuch rude doggrel = M1, 

Stuff, as old Enius defcribes: | ] 


— — 
- tier 2 — — 


Me 


— — Qualis Fauni vateſque canebaut, = ar 

Quom neque Muſarum ſcopulos quiſquam ſuperarat, by 

| Nec dicti fludioſus erat. | W the 

| Cicero is inclin'd to think, That the old Romans might pro- ay 

bably have gain d ſome little Knowledge in Philoſophy from the Cc 

Inſtructions of Pythagoras, the famous Author of the Italic | toc 

Sect, who flouriſh'd in 7zaly about the ſame time as the Tar- the 

quins were expell'd the City. But the ancient Cuſtom of Sing- the 

= ing to the Flute the Praiſes of famous Men at great Entertain- ti. 

| ments, is the only Relique he can find of this Dodrine, which | | 

Was deliver'd in Poetical Numbers (c). = ſuc 

Their Intercourſe with Greece begun upon their undertaking fea 

N the Defence of that Country, againſt Philip of Macedon, who ruf 

had a Deſign on its Liberty, about the Year of Rome 555 ; when, Sti 

| according to their uſual Practice, under the Name of Deliverers, ſo 

| . | — | 2 I | ( 

. (*) Aid, 6, (5) Lib. 2, Epiſt, 1, (.) Gcers Tuſt. Qaſt. lib, 4. Y 18 
1 | | | | t 7 
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they made themſelves rather the Maſters of that People. And 
then, | 


Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, & artes 


Intulit agreſti Latio (a). | 


The greateſt Number of eminent Poets, eſpecially Dramatic 
> Writers, flouriſh'd between the End of the Firſt and the Third 
”: Panic Wars; or from the Year of the City 512 to 607. The moſt 
J. | conſiderable were Livius Audronicus, Nevins, Ennias, Pacu- 
7 Þ | wins, Accias, Cæcilius, Plautus, Afranius, Terence and Lacilins. 
_ therefore Horace means only the fitſt Panic War, when 
he lays, | | 


= Et poſt Punica bella quietus, quærere capit, _ 
ot . Ol Sophocles, & Heelpis © Fſchyla, utile ferrent: 


We ITT 2 y 3 232 227 & 
F 


2 Tentavit quoque, rem fi digne vertere poſſet (C). 
Tahe Studies of Philoſophy and Rhetoric never made any tolera- 
o dle Progreſs before the Arrival of the Achaians, who in the Year 
„of Rome 586 or 587, to the Number of a Thouſand, or more, 
ir were ſent for out of their own Country, where they had ſhewn 
t |” themſelves diſaffected to the Romans, and were diſpers'd in ſeve- | 
ir ral Parts of Laly. Among theſe was the famous Pohbius the | 
el Megalopolitan, whoſe great Parts and Learning not only gain'd | 
> him the entire Friendſhip of Scipio Amylianuſ and Lelius, two | 
ol the greateſt Romans in that Age, but procur'd too the Releaſe. 
ol all his Countrymen that remain'd after ſome Years Exile. 
Moſt of that Company, tho' not equal to Polyb:s, yet being 
te principal Members of the chief Cities in Greece, brought 
o- WW away a great Share of the Politeneſs and refin'd Arts of that 
he Country: And being now reduc'd to a State of Life, which 
took from them all Thoughts of Publick Action, they apply'd 
w- KK themſelves wholly to the Purſuit of Letters, as well to divert 
g- the fad Reflexions on their Baniſhment, as to improve and cul- 
n- | tivate their Mind (c). | | | MELT 
ch In a few Years their Examples and Inſtructions had wrought 
& ſuch a ſtrange Converſion in the Roman Youth, that the Senate 
ng fearing leſt the antient Diſcipline thou'd by this means be cor- 
ho WT rupted, and the Minds of the People ſoften'd apd enervated by 
en, Study, confulted how to put a Stop to this Vein of Politeneſs, 
rs, ſo contrary to the rough and. warlike Diſpoſitions of their 


() Lib. 2. Epiſt. 1. (6) 1bid, (s) id. Caſanbon, Chronol, ad Polyb. & Com» 
ment. ad Sueton, de Grammar, — 1 15 ; 


& Anceſtors, 


_—_—_—_ 1 * - —— — - — 
E booms p . — 


8 — 


„ EF L 


Anceſtors. To this purpoſe we meet with a Decree bearing 


Date in the Conſulſhip of C. Faunius Strabo and M. Valerius 


Meſſala, A. U. C. 592; by which it appears, :har whereas Mar- 
cus Pomponius he Prætor had made a Report to the Senate a- 


bout the Phil»ſophers and Rhetoricians, the Fathers did oe . 


3 
. 


N c oF; : 9 * +5 8 > 9 * yt 
- * of * l * 
3 c ( . 8 


order the aforeſaid Prætor to take Cognizance of the Bufineſs, 
and to ſuffer uo ſuch Men in Rome (a). 
The eager Paſſion for Learning, which this Prohibition had 
in ſome meaſure allay*'d, broke out with greater Heat and Force 
about ſixteen Years after, upon this famous Occaſion, as the 
Story may be made up out of ſeveral Authors (b). L; 
The Athenians having plunder'd Oropus a City of Bœotia, the | 
Inhabitants made their Complaint at Rome; the Romans refer- 
ring the Caſe to the Judgment of the Sicyonians, a Mulct of 0 
Talents was impos'd on the Athenian State. Upon this Account 
it was reſoly'd, that Commiſſioners ſhould be ſent to the Roman 
Senate, to procure a Mitigation of the Fine. The Perſons pitch'd 
on for this Service were Carneades the Academick, Diogenes 


the Sro:ich, and Critolaus the Peripatetick. About the Time of Y | 


their coming, Authors are very little agreed; but Petavius and 
Caſaubon fix it in the Six Hundred and Third Year after the 

Building of Rome. Moſt of the ſtudious Youths immediately 
waited on the old Gentlemen at their Arrival, and heard them 
diſcourſe frequently, with Admiration. It happen'd too, that 
they had each of them a different Way in their inp ok for 
the Eloquence of Carneades was Violent and Rapid, Critolaus's 
Neat and Smooth, that of Diogenes Modeſt and Sober. Carneades 
one Day held a full and accurate Diſpute concerning Juſtice; 
the next Day he refuted all that he had ſaid before, by a Train 
of contrary Arguments, and quite took away the Virtue that he 
ſeem'd fo firmly to have eſtabliſh'd. This he did to ſhew his 
Faculty of confuting all manner of poſitive Aſſertions ; for he was 
the Founder of the decond Academy, a Sect which denied that an 

_ Thing was to be perceiv'd: or underſtood in the World, and ſo 
introduc'd an univerſal Suſpenſion of Aſſent. It ſoon flew about 
the City that a certain Grecian (by whom they meant Carneades) 
carrying all before him, had impreſs'd fo ſtrange a Love upon the 
young Men, that quitting all their Pleaſures and Paſtimes, they 
run mad, as it were, after. Philoſophy. This to the Generality of 

People was a very pleaſant Sight, and they rejoic'd extremely 


FEET IIY 


— — 


(a) Sueton. de Clay. Grammat. cap. 1. A. Gell. lib. 15. cap. 11. (6) Plus. 
Cat. major. A. Gell. lib. 7. cap. 14. Macrob. Sat. 1. cap. 15. 
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to find their Sons welcome the Grecian Literature in ſo kind a 
Manner. But old Cato the Cenſor took it much to Heart, fearing 
leſt the Youth being diverted by ſuch Entertainments, ſhou'd 

refer the Glory of Speaking, to that of Acting. So that, the 

ame of the Philoſophers increaſing every Day, hereſolv'd to ſend 
them packing as ſoon as poſſible. With this Deſign, coming into 
the Senate, he accus'd the Magiſtrates for not giving the Ambaſ- 
ſadors a ſpeedier Diſpatch; they __ Perſons who cou'd eaſily 
perſuade the People to whatever they pleas'd. He advis'd 
therefore, that in all haſte ſomething ſhou'd be concluded on, 
that being ſent home to their own Schools, they might declaim 


to the Grecian Children; and the Roman Youth might be obedi- 


ent to their own Laws and Governors, as formerly. 

The ſame grave Diſciplinarian, to fright his Son from any 
Thing of the Græcians, us'd to pronounce, like the Voice of an 
Oracle, in a harſher and louder Tone than ordinary, That the 
Romans won d certainly be deſtroyed, when they began once to be 


| infefed with Greek. But'tis very likely, thatheafterwardsalter'd 
© his Mind; ſince his learning Greek in his old Age is a known 


Story; and depends on good Authority (a). The Lord Bacon 


ſays, *Twas a Judgment upon him, for his former * (6). 


The Ambaſladors, upon the Motion of Cato, had a quick 
Diſinifſion, but left ſo happy an Inclination in the young Gen- 
tlemen to Philoſophy and good Letters, that they grew every 
Day more enamour'd of Study; and ſhew'd as much Ditigence 
in their Purſuits of Knowledge, as they have ever done in their 
Applications to War. 


In the Year of the City 608 or 609, Greece, which had hi- 
therto retain'd ſome ſhadow of Liberty, tho” it had been a long 
while at the Romans Command, was, upon ſome light Occaſion, 


enter'd with an Army under L. Mummius, and reduc'd to the 
common State of the other conquer'd Nations. This Exploit 
happening in the very ſame Year that Carthage was deſtroy'd by 
P. Scipio AEmpylianas, it will be very pleaſant to obſerve the diffe- 


rent Genius of the two Commanders, who had the Honour of 


theſe Atchievements; and to ſee how Foliteneſs, and the ancient 


Simplicity, were now at Strife in Rowe. Mummius was ſo far 
unskill'd in the curious Inventions of Art, that after the taking 


of Corinth, when a great Number of admirable Pictures and 
Statues, by the beſt Maſters, came into his Hands, he told 


(a) Cicero Aeadem. 1. De Smet, Quinffilian, Inſt, lib, 12. cap. 11, (6) Ad- 
vancement of Learning, Book, I. | : 


b 4 tho 


—— n — 
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the Servants. that were to carry them into Italy, If they loft any 
by the Way, they ſhou'd certainly find him new ones in their 
Room (a). | | | „ 
Scipio on the other Hand, to the Courage and Virtue of an- 
cient Heroes, had join'd a profound Knowledge of the Sciences, 
with all the Graces and Ornaments of Wit. His Patronage was 
courted by every one that made any Figure in Learning. Pa- 


#etins. whom Tully calls the Prince of the Stoicks, and the in- 


comparable Hiſtorian Polybixs, were his Boſom-Friends, the Aſ- 
ſiſters of his Studies at home, and the conſtant Companions of 
his Expeditions (54). To which may be added the Remark of 
a very great Man, That he paſs'd the ſoft Hours of his Life in the 
Converſation of Terence, and was thought to have a Part in the 
Compoſition of his Comedies (c). 3 8 

The higheſt Pitch of the Roman Grandeur, in the Time of the 
Commonwealth, is thought to have been concluded before the 
final Reduction of Carthage and of Greece (d); and the common 
Reaſon aſſign'd for its Decay, is, that Athens being now become 
the Mart of the World, for Wit and Breeding, imported the 
Arts of Debauchery, among her more Noble Frodugions, to 


Rome; and maintain'd their Luxury, as well as their Studies and 
Converſation, at her Charge. But however their ancient Prowels 


might decline, it's certain the Conqueſt of the great Empire 


of Science, was now carried on more vigorouſly than ever. The 
Tide of Learning and Humanity run every Day with greater 
Force, and, after the famous Cato, ſcarce met with any to oppoſe 
it. Between this Period, and the Death of Hlla (ſcarce Se- 


venty Years,) the moſt renown'd Orators Craſſus and Antony, 
rul'd the Forum, who were ſucceeded by Sulpicius, Cotta, Hor- 
teuſius, and other great Names recorded by Tally in his Brutus. 
At the ſame time, the two Scævola's, the Augur, and the Pontiſf, 
advanc'd Civil Law to its full Perfection. And Lucretius (who 
wrote about the Time of the Jugurthine War) as he excell'd 
even the Grecian Diſciples of Epicurus, in explaining and defend- 
ing his Doctrine, ſo he directs us where to begin, in fixing the 
Height and Purity of the Roman Poeſy and Style (e). Philoſo- 
phers were now in univerſal Honour and Requeſt, being invited 
t-om all Parts for the Education and Inſtruction of young No- 
blemen, and for Advice and Aſſiſtance of the greateſt Miniſters 


** 


— 
— 9 


F — —d — 
(a) Vell. Paterc, lib. 1. cap. 13. (6) Ib. (c) Sir Will, Temples Miſcel. P. 2. 
Eflay 4. (4) Vid, caſaubon. Chronolog. ad Pelyb, (e) Sit Will, Temple's Miſcel. 
Y, 2. Eſſay "A ; „ | - . | 
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of State. And what is moſt ſurprizing, Arts and Civility were 


8 
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7 rather encouraged than frighted away by the Wars, and the 


Muſes, like their Patroneſs Minerva, had very often their Reſi- 
dencein the Camp. Sylla himſelf wrote T wo and Twenty Books 


. 5 
PLS 7 

: Mont Te bt Ke 
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of Memoirs (a), and contributed in an extraordinary manner, to 


the Advancement of Knowledge, by tranſporting to Rome the 
Famous Library of Apellicon the Peripatetic, in which were moſt 
of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus's Works, which had been long un- 
knovn to the greateſt Part of their Followers (6). 

* Sylla's Rival, Marius, was the only Man of Note, in that Age, 
wbo retain' d the old Sourneſs and unpoliſh'd Manner of the firſt 


3 


5 e * 


H Romans. He indeed wou'd never ſtudy Greek, nor ſuffer that 
Language to be uſed in any Matters of Conſequence; as think- 
ing it ridiculous to beſtow Time in that Learning, the Teach- 
ets whereof were little better than Slaves (c). | 
But then Lucullus, who ſucceeded Syllà in the Military Glory, 
as to Matters of Learning was much his Superior. In his Youth. 
he had ſo abſolute a Command of the Two only Tongues then 
in Requeſt, that upon a Project of compiling an Hiſtory, he 
fairly took his Chance, whether he ſhou'd write in Greek or La- 
tin, in Proſe, or Verſe. And after all his Feats of Arms in the 
= Mibridatick War, when he was depriv'd of his Command by, 
the prevailing Faction of Pompey, the great Employment of his 
Privacy and Retreat, was the promoting of Knowledge. With 
= this Deſign he built a Library, furniſh'd it with a vaſt Num- 
ber of Books fairly tranſcrib'd, and made it free to all Comers. 
The Walks and Schools, which he rais'd near the Library, were 
always full of Græcians, who retiring hither from Buſineſs, divert- 
ed one another with Conferences and Debates, in the ſame man- 
ner as was us'd in their own Country; making Advantage of 
Friendly Converſation, toward the Improveinent of their Under- 
ſtandings. Lucullus himſelf often ſtudied there, ſometimes. dif 
puting with the Learned Men, and ſometimes giving his Advice 
in Matters of State, to thoſe that deſired it; tho' he meddled 
with no publick Buſineſs in Perſon. He was very well vers'd 
in all the Seas of Philoſophy, but adher'd cloſely to the old. 
Academy, whereas his Friend Cicero was a great Stick ler for the 
New. Hence it is that we find the latter Book of the Aca- 
ſemic Queſtions inſcrib'd Lucullus; where that great Man is 
vrought in defending the Opinions of his Sec (a). 


00 Plurarchus in Sylla, (I] Ibid, & Strabo, lib, 13. (c) Plutarch. in Marie... 
%) Plurarchys in Lucuile, 


iN a : » ; J 
* he 


viii nF l. 
The whole Majeſty of Language, and Height of Eloquence, 
ſnone out, as it were, all at once, in Tully; {o that Paterculu⸗ 


has well obſerv'd, Delectari ante eum pauciſſimis, mirari verd 
#eminem poſſis, niſi aut ab illo viſum, aut qui illum viderit (a). 


Perhaps the ſame Remark will hold good in his Philoſophy ; 


or, at leaſt, with reſpe& to his Predeceſſors, the latter Study 
will yield him an equal Praiſe with the former. For to handle 
this Subject in Latin Proſe, was purely a new Province reſerv'd 
for his Management, and left untouch'd *till that Time by the 
Learned. Thus much he lets us know in ſeveral Parts of his 
Works, particularly in his Proem to the Taſculan Queſtions ; 
where at the ſame time he gives us a ſhort Account of the Progreſs 
and Advances of Arts among the Romaxs, infinitely worth the 
tranſcribing. Menm ſemper judicium fuit, &c. It was always my 
Opinion, ſays he, That either our Conntrymen have been more 
bappy in their Inventions of every kind, than the Greeks ; or, That 
they have made a vaſt Improvement in whatever they borrou d from 
that Nation, and thought worth their while to pou and refine. 
For as to the Conduct of Life, and the Rules of Breeding and Be- 
bavionr, together with the Management of Family Concerns, we are 
Maſters of more Exadctneſs, and have a much gentiler Air, If we 
aſcend to the Governing and Regulating of Publick States, our 
Anceſtors may juſtly claim the Preference m this part of Wiſdom, 
on Account of their admirable Laws and Inſtitutions. In military 
Affairs we have made a more conſiderable Advance, than an 
| before ut, which is owing uo leſs to our Diſciphne, than to our 
Native Bravery. ] „ 
Tit true, Greece has always had the Renown beyond ut for 
their Attainments in every part of Learning, and it was an eaſy 
Matter to conquer, when they met with no Oppoſition. Poetry, 
the moſt ancient ſort of Writing, had but a late Reception among 
ug: For Livius Andronicus preſented his firſt Dramatick Piece, 
F10 (it ſhould be 514) Years after the Building of Rome, in the 
Conſulſhip of C. Claudius, Son to Appius Cæcus, and M. 
Tuditanus, a Near before the Birth of Ennius, who it Senior 10 
Plautus and Nævius. | „ 
As he goes on, he attributes the flow Progreſs of Poeſy, to 
the Want of due Reward and Encouragement, and tells us, that 
in a publick Oration of Cato's, it was objected as a Reproach 
to Marcus Nobilior, that he had carried the Poet Eunius with him 
not AÆtolia, when he went to reſide there as Governor. That 
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there was no Part of the Mathematicks (which the Eræcians 
e.ſteem' d fo honourable a Study,) of Uſe in Rome, but the bare 
Practice of Meaſuring, and caſting Accompt. For Oratory, he 
=> obſerves, that the Romans embrac'd this very ſoon, but at firſt 


- without the Advantages of a learned Inſtitution ; which were 


> afterwards added with ſo much Succeſs, as to ſet them on equal 


Terms with the moſt eloquent Maſters of Greece: But that 


5 Philoſophy had lain neglected till that Time, and had met with 


no eminent Author to adorn it in the Latin Tongue. This 
therefore he profeſſeth to undertake at his proper Office; and 
; ©? how happily he ſacceeded in the Attempt, his Works on that 


1 made ſuch a Noi 
were the molt refin'd Scholars of their Age. The three firſt 
indeed confin'd themſelves to the Practice of Eloquence, 'till 


2 Subject will be a laſting Argument. 


It we compare Tally with his Friend Atticus, we find them 


both together anſwering the two excellent Ends of Philoſophy, 
the Service of the Publick, and the private Eaſe and Tranquillity 
of an inoffenſive Life. The former directed all his Studies to 
Action, in the Defence of the Commonwealth, and the oppoſing 
all Deſigns on its Liberty. The latter, by never entring the 
Scene of Buſineſs, made himſelf equally honour'd and court- 
ed by all Parties, from Sylla, to Auguſtus Ceſar. The one 


ain'd to himſelf more Glory, the other more hearty Love and 
ſteem; and I believe moſt Perſons wou'd be inclin'd to fol- 


low Ateicut, and to commend Cicero. 


Craſſus, N Antony, Ceſar, Cato, and Brutus, who 
e in the World, almoſt all at the ſame T ime, 


they were wholly diverted by the Profeſſion of Arms. But the 


EZ three laſt, as they outſhone the former in Oratory, ſo they had 


made much greater Advances in the other Parts of Humane 
Learning. Poetry and Philoſophy were the Diverſion of Cz- 


3 ſar's leilure Hours; and his Hiſtory will be the Model of good 


Language, as long as himſelf is the Example of great Atchieve- 
ments, 

The whole Conduct of Cato's Life, ſhews him a greater 
Szoic than the moſt rigid Profeſſors of that Sect; or, however 
they might equal him in Knowledge, tis certain he ſham'd 
them in Practice. | 

Brutus had been a Hearer of all the SeQs of Philoſophers, 
and made ſome Proficiency in every one. When a Soldier 
under Pompey, in the Civil-Wars, all the Time that he was in 
the Camp, except what he ſpent in the General's Company, 
he employ'd in Reading, and Study, And the very Day gone 

. e 


* SI. 


the deciſive Battle at Pharſalia, tho' it was then the Middle of 
Summer, and the Camp under many Inconveniences, and he 
himſelf extremely haraſs'd and out of Order; yet while others 
were either laid down to ſleep, or taken up with Apprehenſions 
about the Iſſue of the Fight, he ſpent all his Time, *till the 
Evening, in writing an Epitome of Polybizs (a). 
It's univerſally known, that the Roman Literature, as well as 
Empire, was in its higheſt Aſcendant under Azgz/tas. All the 
delicate Fruits tranſplanted from Greece, were now in their 
Bloſſom, being cheriſh'd by the Calmneſs of the Seaſon, and 
cultivated by the Hand of an Emperor. 3 
I have often wonder'd that Mæcenas ſhou'd all along carry 
away the ſole Honour of encouraging the Wit and Knowledge 
of this Reign; when it ſeems probable that he acted only in 
Imitation of his Maſter; as the Humours of Princes commonly 
determine the Inclinations of their Favourites, The quite con- 


trary happen'd to the other great Miniſter Agrippa; the Glory ; 


of his Exploits was referr'd to the Emperor, while the Empe- 
ror's Bounty advanced Mæcenass Eſteem. And indeed, the 
Celebration of Auguſtus's Triumphs, and the Panegyricks on 
his Piety, were ſufficient to ſet him out in the moſt taking 
Colours: But had Mecenas been denied the ſhining Character 


of a Patron, he might have roll'd on in Silence among Epicurus's 


Herd, and we ſhould ſcarce have ſeen him drawn by the Poets 


Hands, unleſs in the ſame Poſture as Siſenus. 


Inflatum heſterno venas, ut ſemper, Taccho: 
| Serta procul-capiti tantum delapſa jacebant, 
Et gravis attrita pendebat cantharus anſa (b. 


But whoever of the Two was the nobler Patron, Augu/tus 
muſt be acknowledg'd to have been the greater Scholar. And 
for Proof, we need go no farther than Szezonizs, who has ſpent no 
leſs than Six Chapters on the Learning of this Emperor. His 
prodigious Induſtry in the Study of Eloquence, and liberal Arts; 
his Labour in compoſing every Thing that he ſpoke in Publick, 
tho” he had a very good Faculty at extempore Harangues ; his 

olite and clean Style; his accurate Knowledge of the Grecian 
| angie, by the Aſſiſtance of their beſt Maſters: of Rhetoric 
and Philoſophy; the Thirteen Books of the Hiſtory of his 
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of | 7 own Life; his Exhortation to Philoſophy, with ſeveral other 
1e Works in Proſe; his Book of Hexameters, and another of Epi- 
rs { 2 grams, all conſider'd together, may equal him with the moſt 
ns learned Princes in Story. | A 5 | 
he 23 Being thus arriv'd at the higheſt Point of the Roman Attain- 
ments, it cannot be unpleaſant to look about us, and to take a 
as ſhort Survey of the Productions in every Kind. Eloquence in- 
he deed will appear at ſome Diſtance, rather in the Aaguſtan Age, 
ir © than in Auguſtus's Reign, ending in Cicero, at the Diſſolution 
nd | 7 of the Commonwealth. Not that his Death was properly the 
Ruin of his Profeſſion ; for the Philoſopher might have liv'd 
much longer; and yet the Orator have been gone; when once 
ge the ancient Liberty was taken away, which inſpir'd him with 
in | all his lofty Thoughts, and was the very Soul of his Harangues. 
uy But then the Bounds of Hiſtory and Poeſy were fix'd under the 
n- © 3 Emperor's Protection, by Livy, Virgil, and Horace. And if we 
ry © {deſire a View of Philoſophy, The Two Poets will account for 
de- that, as well as for their own Province. | 
he I think none will deny Horace the Elogy given him by a cele- 
on blrated Writer, That he was the greateſt Maſter of Life, and of 
ng rue Senſe in the Conduct of it (a). Eſpecially fince the Author 
ter of that Judgment is one of thoſe whom (had he liv'd then) 
ss orace himielf wou'd have willingly choſe for his Judge; and 
ets inſerted in that ſhort Catalogue of Men of Wit and Honour 
whom he deſired ſhould approve his Labours (5). 
Whether or no the common Saying be true, that if all Arts 
and Sciences were loſt, they might be found in Virgil, it's plain 
he div'd very deep into the Myſteries of natural Science, which 
She ſets forth in all its Ornaments, in ſeveral parts of his ſublime 
Work. And in that admirable place of his Second Georgic, 
when he expreſſeth, in a ſort of Tranſport, his Inclinations to 
Foeſy, he ſeems to direct its whole End towards the Specula- 
tions of the Philoſophers, and to make the Muſes Hand- maids 


4 
£ 


to Nature. | 


5 


wy 
= 


. 


2 . 


Me verd primium dulces ante omnia Maſe, 

Quarum ſacra fero ingenti percuſſus amore, 

Accipiant; cœlique vias & ſydera monſtrent, 
Defectus ſolis varios, Lunaque labore: 


— = (.) Sir Will, Temple Miſce/lan, P. 2. Eſſay 2. (b) Book 1. Sat. ro. 
wi Unae 


xii Fl. 
Inde tremor territ, qua vi maria alta tumeſcaut 
Obicibus ruptis, rurſuſque in ſeipſa reſidant : 
Quid tantum Oceano properent ſe tingere ſoles 
Hyberni: vel que tardis mora noctibus obſtet. 


For me, the firſt Deſire, which does controul 
All the inferior Wheels that move my Soul, 
Is, that the Muſe me her High-prieſt would make; 
Into her holy Scenes of Myttery take, 
And open there, to my Mind's purged Eye, 
Thoſe Wonders which to Senſe the Gods deny; 
How in the Moon ſuch Change of Shapes is found; 
The Moon, the changing World's eternal Bound: 
What ſhakes the ſolid Earth: What ſtrong Diſeaſe 
Dares trouble the far Centre's ancient Eaſe: 
What makes the Sea retreat, and what advance; 
Varieties too regular for Chance: 
What drives the Chariot on of Winter's Light, 
And ſtops the lazy Waggon of the Night. 

| Mr. Cowley. 


After Angaſtas, the Roman Muſes, as well as the Eagles, 
ſtoop'd from their former Height; and perhaps, one of theſe 
Misfortunes might be a neceſſary Conſequence of the other. | 
am very ſorry when I find either of them attributed to the 
Change of Government, and the Settlement of the Monarchy: 
For had the Maxims and the Example of Auguſtus been purſu'd 
by his Succeſſors, the Empire, in all probability, might have 
been much more Glorious than the Commonwealth. But 
while a new Scheme of Politicks was introduc'd by Tiberius, 
and the Cæſars began to act what the Tarquins wou'd have 
been aſham'd of, the Learning might very well be corrupted, 
together with the Manners and the Diſcipline, and all beyond 
any Hopes of a Recovery. Ne 

It cannot be deny'd, that ſome of the worſt Princes were the 
molt paſſionate Affecters of Learning, particularly Tiberius 
Claudius, and Nero: But this rather deterr'd other Men from 
ſuch Attempts, than encourag'd them in their Purſuits; while 
an applauded Scholar was as much envied, as a fortunate 
Commander; and a Rival in Wit, accounted as dangerous 35 
a Contcuder for the Empire: The firſt being certainly the more 
hard Combatant, who dat'd challenge his Maſters at thei 
own Weapons. 
| 5 Whatever 
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Whatever Eſſays were made to recover the languiſhing Arts 
under Veſpaſian, Titus and Domitian (for this laſt too was an 
> Encourager of Poeſy, tho” he baniſh'd the, Philoſophers,) ſcarce 
ſerv'd to any better Purpoſe, than to demonſtrate the poor 
> Succeſs of Study and Application, while the ancient Genizs 
5 was wanting. 5 Wo 
In the fix next Reigns immediately following Domitiau, 
Learning ſeems to have enjoy'd a Sort of lucid Interval, and 
the baniſh'd Favourite was again admitted to the Court, being 
E © highly countenanced and applauded by the belt Set of Princes 
Rome ever ſaw. 5 

Not to inquire after the Productions of the other Reigns, the 
uſeful Labours of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny Funior, will 
make the Government of Trajan more famous than all his Feats 
of Arms. If they are leſs happy in their Language than the 
Ancients, in other Reſpects, perhaps, they have overmatch'd 
them: The Hiſtorians in the Delicacy of their Politicks, and 
the fincere Truth of their Relations; Ind the Orator in his 
Wit and good Senſe. If we add to theſe Plutarch, who wrote 
E moſt of his Works in Rome, and was honour'd by Trajan with 
the Conſulſhip; and Quimilian, who flouriſh'd a very little 
Time before; they may paſs for the Twilight of Learning af- 
ter the Sun-ſet of the Auguſtan Age; or rather be reſembled to 
I 2 glimmering Taper, which caſts a double Light when it's juſt 
on the Point of expiring. | 3 | 

EZ *'Tis an Obſervation of Sir William Temple, That all the Latin 
Books, which we have *till the End of Trajan, and all the Greek 
ill the End of Marcus Antoninus, have a true and very eſti- 
mable Value; but that all written ſince that Time, owe their 
Price purely to our Curioſity, and not their own Worth and 
Excellence. b 3 | 
hat the Purity of the Tongue was long before corrupted, 
Wand ended, in Sir William Temple's Judgment, with Velleius 


3 


Paterculus, under Tiberiut. The Reaſon he aſſigns for this 
Decay, is, the ſtrange Reſort of the ruder Nations to Kome, 
Wafter the Conqueſt of their own Country. | 

= Thus the Gazls and Germans flock'd in multitudes both to 
the Army and the City, after the. Reducing of thoſe Parts by 
Hilius Ceſar, Auguſtus, and Tiberius; as many Spaziaras and 
Hrians had done before, on the like Account: But the greateſt 
Confluence of Foreigners follow'd upon the Victories of Trajan 
in the Eaſt, and his Eſtabliſhment of the Three new Provinces, 
Armenia, Afyria, and Meſopotamia. And though Adrian vo- 
luntarily 


XIV E 4 F A T I. 3 
luntarily relinquiſh'd theſe new Acquiſitions, yet the prodigi -- 
ous Swarms of the Natives, who had waited on his Predecef. |* 
fors Triumphs, were (tilt oblig'd to live in Rome, in the Con- 
dition of Slaves. 5 
The greateſt part of the ſucceeding Princes, who found it ſo 
hard an Enterprize to defend their own Territories, had little 
Leiſure or Concern to guard the Poſſeſſions of the Muſes. And 
therefore Claudian in thole Verſes of his Panegyric on Stilico, 


Hinc priſcæ redeunt artet, felicibus inde 
Ingeniis aperitur iter, deſpectaque Muſæ 
Colla levant; 


is guilty of a great Piece of Flattery, in making that Miniſter 
the Reſtoret of polite Studies, when it is plain, that in his Time 
(under Honorius) were the laſt Strugglings of the Roman State. 
The Goths and Pandals, who ſoon carried all before them, 
might eaſily fright Learning and Sciences off the Stage, fince 
they were already ſo much out of Countenance; and thus 
render the Conquerors of the Univerſe, as rough and illiterate 
as their firſt Progenitors. 
In this manner, the Inundations of the barbarous People 
prov'd equally fatal to Arts and Empire; and Rome herſelf, 
when ſhe ceas'd to be the Miſtreſs of the World, in a little 
Time quite forgot to ſpeak Latin. DE | 
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iſter 
ime WW I'S an obvious Remark, that the ſtrongeſt Body 
te. YA: owes its Vigor, in a great meaſure, to the very 
_ Ez Milk it receiv'd in its Infancy, and to the firſt 
1nce | 4 knitting of the Joints: That the moſt ſtately 
chat e Trees, and the faireſt of Herbs and Flowers, are 
rate hn deholden for their Shade and Beauty to the Hand 

„bat firſt fix'd them in an agreeable Soil: An Advantage, which 
ho f they happen to want, they ſeldom fail ro degenerate into Wild- 
= gels, and to aſſume a Nature quite different from their proper, 


ESpecies. Every one knows how to apply the ſame Obſervation 
Bo Morals, who has the Senſe to diſcover it in Naturals. Hence 
Ihe moſt renown'd People in Story, are thoſe whoſe Lawgivers 
thought it their nobleſt and moſt important Work, to preſcribe 
Rules for the early Inſtitution of Youth. On this Baſis, Ly- 


Furgus founded the glorious Diſcipline of the Spartans, which 
Eontinu'd for Five Hundred Years, without any conſiderable 
Violation. The Indian Brachmans had a Strain beyond all the 
Vit of Greece, beginning their Care of Mankind even before their 
Birth, and employing much Thought and Diligence about the Diet 
ud Entertainment of their breeding Women; ſo far as to furniſh 
hem with pleaſant Imaginations, to compoſe their Minds and their 
Glcp with the beſt Temper, during the Time that they carried 
heir Burthen (a). | 1 | 1 
Plutarch ſeverely reprehends the Conduct of Numa, that in 


's Settlement of the Koman State, he did not in the firſt Place 


(a) Sit Will, Temple's A. cell. P. 2. Eſſay r. | | 
. 0 | provide 
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and makes the Remiſsneſs in this early Diſcipline, the chief 
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provide and conſtitute Rules for the Education of Children; 


Cauſe of the ſeditious and turbulent Temper of that People, and EF 
what contributed highly to the Ruin of the Commonwealth (a). 5 
Thus much indeed ſeems to be agreed on by the latter Hiſtori. 
ans, That in the looſer Times of the Empire, the ſhameful Neg. 
ligence of Parents and Inſtructors, with its neceſſary Conſe. 
quence, the Corruption and Decay of Morality, and good Let- j* 
ters, ſtruck a very great Blow towards the diſſolving of that 

lorious Fabrick. But in the riſing Ages of Rome, while their 
Primitive Integrity and Virtue flouriſn'd with their Arms and 
Command, the training up of Youth was look'd on as a moſt 


Sacred Duty ; and they thought themſelves in the higheſt Man- . 
ner oblig'd to leave fit Succeſſors to the Empire of the World. 
So that upon a ſhort Survey of the whole Method of Diſcipline . 8 
from the Birth to the Entrance on publick Buſineſs, they will . 
appear fo far to have exceeded the Wiſdom and Care of other WT, : 
Nations, as to contend for this Glory, even with the ancient . 
Spartans, whom Plutarch has magnify d ſo much beyond them: WW. © 
ſpecially, if we agree with a great Judge, That the taking no . ; 
Care about the Learning, but only about the Lives and Man-. 0 
ners of Children may be juſtly thought a Defect in Lycargas's . a 
Inſtitution (6). 5 ; Wn Hp Wc \ 
Ouintilian (or Tacitus) in the Dialogue de Oratoribus, give WE, l 
an excellent Account of the old Way of breeding Children, . : 
and ſets it off with great Advantage, by comparing it with the e b 
Modern. : be Es ro E 
« As ſoon as the Child was born, he was not given in Charge BR, 
« to an hir'd Norſe, to live with her in ſome pitiful Hole that Wl 55 ; 
% ferv'd for her Lodgings; but was brought up in the Lap aud Wi Un 
% Boſomn of the Mother, whoreckon'd it among her chief Com- A 
% mendations, to keep the Houſe, and to attend on the Children. The 
« Some ancient Matron was pitch'd on out of the Neighbours, 4 
© whoſe Life and Manners render'd her worthy of that Office $ 
« to whoſe Care the Children of every Family were committed; Wi 5 
t before whom 'twas reckon'd the moſt heinous Thing in the wy 
&« World, to ſpeak an ill Word, or to do an ill Action. Nor had * 
4% ſhe an Eye only on their Inſtruction, and the Buſineſs that BW "yp 
they were to follow, but with an equal Modeſty and Gravity, 7 
& ſhe regulated their very Divertiſements and Recreations. Thus 14 
(a) Plutarch. Compar, of Numa and Lycurg, (+) Archbiſhop Tillotſor's ot 
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Eu Cornelia, Aurelia and Attica, Mothers to the Cracchi, Julius 
„ Ceſar and Auguſtus, are reported to have undertaken the 
e Office of Governeſſes, and to have employ'd themſelves in 
e the Education of Noblemens Children. 
„ Severity of ſuch an Inſtitution had this very good Deſign, 
„ That the Mind being thus preſerv'd in its primitive Inno- 
( cence and Integrity, and not debauch'd by il! Cuſtom or ill 
Example, might apply itſelf with the greateſt Willingneſs to 
4 liberal Arts, and embrace them with all its Powers and Fa- 
4 culties. | 

4 to the Profeſſion of Arms, or to the Underſtanding of the 
Law, or to the Practice of Eloquence; it might make that 
4 its only Buſineſs, and greedily drink in the whole Knowledge 
of the favourite Study. 3 


The Strictneſs and 


That, whether it was particularly inclin'd either 


« But now the young Infant is given in Charge to ſome poor 


2 Grecian Wench, and one or two of the Serving-men, perhaps, 
are join'd in the Commiſſion generally the meaneſt and moſt 
e ill-bred of the whole Pack, and ſuch as are unfit for any ſeri- 
hem: ! ous Buſineſs. From the Stories and Tattle of ſuch fine Com- 
„ panions, the ſoft and flexible Nature muſt take its firſt Impreſ- 
s fon and Bent. Over the whole Family there is not the leaſt 
Care taken of what is ſaid or done before the Child; while 
the very Parents, inſtead of inuring their dear little Ones to 
gives = Virtue and Modeſty, accuſtom them, on the quite contrary, 
to Licenciouſneſs and Wantonneſs, the natural Reſult of 
which, is a ſettled Impudence, and a Contempt of thoſe 
very Parents, and every Body elſe. | 


Thus althoꝰ the Care and Inſtruction of Youth, among the old 


b Nomant, had been provided for by the Publick Laws, as in the 
Hartan State, yet the voluntary Diligence of Parents would 
have made all ſuch Regulations ſuperfluous. 


Among the Domeſtick Cares, it will not be from the Purpoſe 


to take particular Notice of one, which requir'd little Trouble 
© or Difficulty, and yet prov'd as Beneficial and Serviceable as 
any other Inſtitution : J mean the uſing Children to ſpeak the 
Language purely at firſt, by letting them hear nothing but the 
trueſt and moſt proper Phraſe. By this only Advantage ſeveral 
| Perſons arriv'd at no ordinary Repute in the Forum, who were 


ſo unhappy as to want many other Qualifications. = 
Tully lays that the Gracch: were educated, on tam in gremio, 


14am in ſermone Matris: And he reports of C. Curio, who was 


reckon'd the third Orator of his Time, that he underſtood no 
Poet, had read no Books of Eloquence, had made no TOON 
. 0B ol. 


8 | 
xviii . $ 
Collections; and had no Knowledge of the Publick or Private Mito h. 
Part of the Law. The only Thing which gain'd him his Applauſe ¶ Ho 
was a clean, ſhining'Phraſe, and a ſudden Quickneſs and Flu- Welt v 
ency of Expreflion. This he got purely by the Benefit of his Pri. Hon. 
vate Education; being us'd to ſuch a correct and poliſh'd way i 
of ſpeaking in the Houſe where he was brought up (4). 

For Maſters, in the firſt Place, they had the Literatores, or 
Texuperist', who taught the Children to read and write: To 
theſe they were committed about the Age of Six or Seven 
Years (%. Being come from under their Care, they were ſent 

to the Grammar Schools, to learn the Art of ſpeaking well, and 
the underſtanding of Authors : Or more frequently in the Houſe 
of great Men, ſome eminent Grammarian was entertain'd for 
that Employment. 3 
It is pleaſant to conſider, what Prudence was us'd in theſe earlj 
Years, to inllil into the Children's Minds, a Love and Inclination WE 
to the Forum, whence they were to expect the greateſt Share of 
their Honours and Preferments. For Cicero tells Atticus, in his 
Second Book de Legibus, That when they were Boys, they us d 
to learn the famous Laws of the Twelve Tables by Heart, in 
the ſame Manner as they did an excellent Poem. And Plutarch 
relates in his Life of the younger Cato, That the very Children 
had a Play, in which they acted Pleadings of Cauſes before 
the Judges; accuſing one another, and carrying the condemn'd 
„ „  o iiio _ 
Ihe Maſters already mention'd, together with the Inſtruftors 
in the ſeveral Sorts of manly Exerciſes, for the improving, of their 
natural Strength and Force, do not properly deſerve that Name, 


2282S S.. © a 


if ſet in View with the Rhetoricians and Philoſophers; who, at- Ju 
ter that Reaſon had diſplay'd her Faculties, and eſtabliſh'd her It 
Command, were employ'd to cultivate and adorn the Advan- 0 
tages of Nature, and to give the laſt Hand toward the forming At 
of a Roman Citizen. Few Perſons made any great Figure on Tt 
the Scene of Action in their own time, or in Hiſtory after- Th 
wards, who, beſides the conſtant frequenting of Publick Le. M 
_ Etures, did not keep with them in the Houſe ſome eminent Pro- W 
feſſor of Oratory or Wiſdſoon N Lo 
I have often thought, That one main Reaſon of the prodigious An 
Progreſs made by young Gentlemen, under theſe Private Tu. On 
tors, was the perfect Love and Endearment which we find 8 
11 > | | _ Out 
—————. 
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te 10 have been between Maſter and Scholar, by which Means 


{> {© Government and Inſtruction proceeded in the ſweeteſt and eaſi- 
u. t way. All Perſons in the happy Ages of Rome had the ſame 
ri. Honour and Reſpect for their Teachers, as Perſius had for his 


ay Maſter, Cornutus the Stozck, to whom v aug Jonny» in his 


1ccors 
f theit 
Jame, 
10, af- 
d her 
\ dyatl- 
rming 
are on 

after- 


th Satyr, he thus admirably deſcribes his own | 
his Governour, and the ſtrict Friendſhip that was between 
'f em: : 


| Drividit in Geminos concordia fata duorum; 


ve and Piety 


Cumgque iter ambiguum eſt, & vitæ neſcius error 


Diducit trepidas ramoſa in compita mentes, 

Me tibi ſuppoſui: teneros tu ſuſcipis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, ſinu; tunc fallere ſolers 
Appofita intortos extendit regula mores, 

Et premitur ratione animus, vincique laborat, 
Artificemque tuo ducit ſub pollice vultum. 

Tecum etenim longos memini conſumere ſoles; 

Et tecum primas epulis decerpere nodes. 

Unum opus, & 2 pariter diſponimus ambo, 
Atque verecundd laxamus ſeria menſ. | 
Non equidem hoc dubites amborum faedere certs 
Conſentire dies, & ab uno fidere duci, 
Noſtra wel æquali ſuſpendit tempora libra 


Parca tenax vert, ſeu nata fidelibus hora 


Saturnumque gravem noſtro Jove fregimus un. 
Neſcio quod, certe eft quod me tibi temperat aſtrum. 


Juſt at the Age when Manhood ſet me free, 

I then depos'd my ſelf, and left the Reins to thee : 
On thy wiſe Boſom I repos'd my Head, 

And by my better Socrates was bred. 

Then thy ſtraight Rule ſet Virtue in my Sight, 
The crooked Line reforming by the Right. 
My Reaſon took the Bent of thy Command; 


| Was form'd and poliſh'd by thy skilful Hand. 


Long Summer-days thy Precepts I rehearſe, 

And Winter-nights were ſhort in our Converſe. 

One was our Labour, one was our Repoſe; 

One frugal Supper did our Studies cloſe. 

Sure on our Birth ſome friendly Planet ſhone, 

And as our Souls, our Horoſcope way one 


3 Whether 
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Whether the mounting Twins did Heaven adorn, 

Or with the riſing Balance we were born. 

Both have the ſame Impreſſion from above, 
And both have Saturn's Rage, repell'd by Fove. 

What Star I know not, but ſome Star I find, 

Has given thee an Aſcendant o'er my Mind. 


Rapture: 


Dii majorum umbris tenuem & ſine pondere terram, 
Spiranteſque crocos, I in urna perpetuum ver, 
ui præceptorem ſancti voluere parentis 


Eſſe loco (a). 


In Peace, ye Shades of our great Grandſires, reſt; 
No heavy Earth your ſacred Bones moleſt. 
Eternal Springs and riſing Flowers adorn 
The Reliques of each venerable Urn: 
Who pious Reverence to their Tutors paid, 
As Parents honour'd, and as Gods obey c. 
5 | [ Mr. Charles Dryin 


At the Age of Seventeen Years, the young Gentlemen, whe! 
they put on the m_ Gown, were brought in'a ſolemn Mar 
ner to the Frum, and enter'd in the Study of Pleading: Na 
only if they defign'd to make this their chief Profeſſion, but alto 
their Inclinations lay rather to the Camp. For we ſcarce met 
with any famous Captain who was not a good Speaker; or al 
eminent Orator, who had not ſerv'd ſome Time in the Arn) 
Thus it was requiſite for all Perſons, who had any Thoughts 
riſing in the World, to make a good Appearance, both at i 
Bar, and in the Field; becauſe, if the Succeſs of their Valoi 
and Conduct ſhou'd advance them to any conſiderable Pot, 
wou'd have prov'd almoſt impoflible, without the Advantage 
Eloquence, to maintain their Authority with the Senate a 
People: Or, if the Foree of their Oratory ſhou'd'in time procit 
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Mr. Dryden I 

Nor was the Reverence paid by the Publick to the Informa? 
of Youth, leſs Remarkabie than the Eſteem and Duty of the, 
Scholars. Which macs Juvenal break out into that elegau, 
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them the honourable Office of Prætor or Conſal, they would 
not have been in a Capacity to undertake the Government of 
the Provinces, (which fell to their Share at the Expiration of 
Tz oe Employments) without ſome Experience in military Com- 
2 5 man * | 
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Yet becauſe the Profeſſion of Arms was an Art which wou'd 


t eaſily give them an Opportunity of ſignalizing themſelves, and in 
which they wou'd almoſt naturally excel, as Occaſions ſhould be 
* afterwards ofter'd for their Service; their whole Application 


and Endeavours were directed at preſent to the Study of Law 
and Rhetorick, as the Foundations of their future Grandeur. 


Or, perhaps, they, now and then, made a Campaign, as well 


for a Diverſion from ſeveral Labours, as for their Improvement 
iu martial Diſcipline. 


In the Dialogue de Oratoribus, we have a very good Account 


olf this Admiſſion of young Gentlemen to the Forum, and of 
the Neceſſity of ſuch a Courſe in the Commonwealth; which 


coming trom ſo great a Maſter, cannot fail to be very pertinent 
and inſtructive, 

„Among our Anceſtors, ſays the Author, the Youth who was 
* defign'd tor the Forum, and the Practice of Eloquence, being 
* now furniſh'd with the Liberal Arts, and the Advantage of a 
Domeſtick Inſtitution, was brought by his Father, or near Rela- 
tions, to the moſt celebrated Orator in the City. Him he us'd 
„ conſtantly to attend, and to be always preſent at his Perfor- 
* marice of any Kind, either in judicial Matters, or in the ordinary 
* Aſſemblies of the People: So that by this Means he learn'd to 
* engage in the Laurels and Contentions of the Bar, and to ap- 
* prove himſelf a Man at Arms, in the Wars of the Pleaders. 

For in that ancient Conſtitution of a mix'd State, when the 
Differences were never referr'd to one ſupreme Perſon, the 
* Orators determin'd Matters as they pleas'd, by prevailing on 
the Minds of the ignorant Multitude. Hence came the Am- 
* bition of popular Applauſe: Hence the great Variety of Laws 
* and Deerees: Hence the tedious Speeches and Harangues of the 


* Magiſtrates, ſometimes carry'd on whole Nights inthe Raſtra: 
* Hence the frequent Indiment and Impleading of the powerful 


* Criminals, and the expoſing of Houles to the Violence and 
* Fury of the Rabble : Hence the Factions of the Nobility, and 
the conſtant Heats and Bickerings between the Senate and 
People. All which, tho? in a great meaſure they diſtracted the 
„Commonwealth, yet had this good Effect, that they exercis'd 
and improy'd the Eloquence of thoſe Times, by propojng 

„„ c 4 C 


xxli . 
& the higheſt Rewards to that Study. Becauſe the more excel - 
% lent any Perſon appear'd in the Art of Speaking, the more 
c eaſily he arriv'd at Honours and Employments ; the more he 
ce ſurpaſs'd his Collegue in the ſame Office, the greater was his 
« Favour With the leading Men of the City, his Authority with 
ce the Senate, and his Renown and Eſteem among the Commons. 
« Theſe Men were courted and waited on by Clients even of 
« Foreign Nations: Theſe, when they undertook the Com- 
& mand of Provinces, the very Magiſtrates reverenc'd at their 
&« Departure, and ador'd at their Return: Theſe the higheſt Of- 
« ficers of Prætors or Conſul ſeem'd to require, and call for, and 
c court their Acceptance: Theſe, when in a Private Station, 
& abated very little of their Authority, while they guided both 
ce the Senate and the People by their Counſel, For they took 
ce this for an infallible Maxim, That without Eloquence 'twas 
e jmpoſlible either to attain or to defend a conſiderable Truſt in 
« the Commonwealth: And no Wonder, when they were 
« drawn to Buſineſs, even againſt their Will, and compell'd to 
« ſhew their Parts in Publick. When *twas reckon'd but an 
„ ordinary Matter to deliver one's Opinion in ſhort before the 
« Senate, unleſs a Man cou'd maintain and improve it with the 
de engaging Ornaments of Wit and Elegance. When if they 
e had contracted any Envy or Suſpicion, they were to anſwer 
« the Accuſer's Charge in Perſon. When they cou'd not ſo much 
Las give their Evidence, as to publick Matters, in Writing; but 
were oblig'd to appear in Court, and to deliver it with their 
« own Mouth. So that there was not only a vaſt Encourage- 

«© ment, but even a Neceſſity of Eloquence: To be à fine Speaker 

« was counted Brave and Glorious; on the other hand, to ad 

« only amzte Perſon, on the Publick Stage, was Scandalous and 
© Reproachful. And thus a Senſe of Honour and Deſire of 

'< avoiding Infamy, was a main Incitement to their Endeavours 
in theſe Studies; lelt they ſhou'd be reckon'd among the Cli- 

s ents, rather than among the Patrons ; leſt the numerous De- 
e pendances tranſmitted to them from their Anceſtors, ſhou'd 

* now at laſt paſs into other Families, for want of an able Sup- 
porter; leſt, like a ſort of uſeleſs and unprofitable Creatures, 
« they ſhou'd either be fruſtrated in their Pretenſions to Honour 

* and Preferments, or elſe diſgrace themſelves and their Office, 

« by the Miſcarriages of their Adminiſtration. 55 

Craſſus and Antonius, The Two chief Managers of the Dil- 

courſe in Txlly's firſt Book de Oratore, are repreſented as very 

oppoſite in their Judgments, concerning the neceſſary Improve- 

ments 
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cel- ments of an accompliſh'd Orator. The former denics any Per- 
ore © ſon the Honour of this Name, who does not poſſeſs in ſome 
he Degree, all the Qualities, both native and acquir'd, that enter 
his into the Compoſition of a general Scholar. Ihe Force of his 
vith Argument lies in this, That an Orator ought to be able to de- 
ons. liver himſelf copiouſly on all manner of Subjects; and he does 
1 of not ſee how any one can anſwer this Character, without ſome 


Om- 1 Excellency in all the Myſteries of Arts and Learning, as well as 


heir in the happy Endowments of Nature. Yet he would not have 
Of- theſe Acquiſitions fit ſo looſe about him, as to be laid open 
and to the Botttom on every Occaſion ; but that (as a great Man 
ion, © © expreſleth it) they ſhould rather be enamelled in his Mind, than 
oth emboſt' d upon it. That, as the Criticks in Gates and Geſtures 
ook will eaſily diſcover by the Comportment of a Man's Body, 
was whether he has learn'd to dance, though he does not practiſe his 
ſt iu M7 Art in his ordinary Motion: So an Orator when he delivers 
vere © himſelf on any Subject, will eafily make it appear whether 
dto be has a full Underſtanding of the particular Art or Faculty 
t an on which the Cauſe depends, though he does not diſcourſe of | 
> the it in the Manner of a Philoſopher, or a Mechanick. Antonius 
1 the on the other hand, reflecting on the Shortneſs of Human Life, 
they and how great a Part of it is commonly taken up in the Attain- 
[wer ment of but a few Parts of Knowledge, is inclin'd to believe, 


nuch that Oratory does not require the acceſſary Attendance of its 


but Siſter Arts; but that a Man may be able to proſecute a 
their | Theme of any Kind, without a Train of Sciences, and the 
rage- Advantages of a learned Inſtitution. That as few Perſons are 
aker to ſeek in the cultivating of their Land, or the Contrivance 
d at and Elegance of their Gardens, though they never read Cato de 
sand Ke Ruſtica, or Mago the Carthaginian: So an Orator may 
re of barangue with a great deal of Reaſon and Truth on a Sub- 
ours ject taken from any Part of Knowledge, without any farther 
Cli- Acquaintance with the nicer Speculations, than his common 
De- MW denſe and Underſtanding, improv'd by Experience, and Con- 
ou'd WE verfation, ſhall lead him. “ For whoever ſays he) when he 
gup - | comes to move the Affections of the Judges or People, ſtops | 
ures, f at this, that he hath not Philoſophy enough to dive into the | 
nour WW firſt Springs of the Paſſions, and to diſcover their various 
fice, Wl . Natures and Operations? Beſides, at this Rate we muſt quite 
. lay aſide the Way of raiſing Pity in the Audience, by repre- 
Diſj- ſenting the Miſery of a diſtreſs'd Party, or deſcribing (perhaps) 


the Slavery which he endures : When Philoſophy tells us, 
| 6 That 
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<& the higheſt Rewards to that Study. Becauſe the more excel - 
« lent any Perſon appear'd in the Art of Speaking, the more 
& eaſily he arriv'd at Honours and Employments ; the more he 
c ſurpaſs'd his Collegue in the fame Office, the greater was his 
« Favour with the leading Men of the City, his Authority with 
ce the Senate, and his Renown and Eſteem among the Commons. 
“ Theſe Men were courted and waited on by Clients even of 
« Foreign Nations: Theſe, when they undertook the Com- 
& mand of Provinces. the very Magiſtrates reverenc'd at their 
% Departure, and ador'd at their Return: Theſe the higheſt Of- 
&« ficers of Prætors or Conſul ſeem'd to require, and call for, and 
c court their Acceptance: Theſe, when in a Private Station, 
& abated very little of their Authority, while they guided both 
< the Senate and the People by their Counſel, For they took 
e this for an infallible Maxim, That without Eloquence 'twas 
« impoſflible either to attain or to defend a conſiderable Truſt in 
« the Commonwealth: And no Wonder, when they were 
« drawn to Buſineſs, even againſt their Will, and compell'd to 
« ſhew their Parts in Publick. When *twas reckon'd but an 
« ordinary Matter to deliver one's Opinion in ſhort before the 
“ Senate, unleſs a Man cou'd maintain and improve it with the 
e engaging Ornaments of Wit and Elegance. When if they 
& had contracted any Envy or Suſpicion, they were to anſwer 
« the Accuſer's Charge in Perſon. When they cou'd not ſo much 
as give their Evidence, as to publick Matters, in Writing; but 
„ were oblig'd to appear in Court, and to deliver it with their 
« own Mouth. So that there was not only a vaſt Encourage- 
«© ment, but even a Neceſſity of Eloquence: To be fine Speaker 
« was counted Brave and Glorious; on the other hand, to act 
« only a mute Perſon, on the Publick Stage, was Scandalous and 
© Reproachful. And thus a Senſe of Honour and Defire of 
< avoiding Infamy, was a main Incitement to their Endeavours 
in theſe Studies; leſt they ſhou'd be reckon'd among the Cli- 
s ents, rather than among the Patrons; leſt the numerous De- 
« pendances tranſmitted to them from their Anceſtors, ſhou'd 
«< now at laſt paſs into other Families, for want of an able Sup- 
porter; leſt, like a ſort of uſeleſs and unprofitable Creatures, 
« they ſhou'd either be fruſtrated in their Pretenſions to Honour 
* and Preferments, or elſe diſgrace themſelves and their Office, 

“ by the Miſcarriages of their Adminiſtration. 1 
Craſſus and Antonius, The Two chief Managers of the Diſ- 
courſe in Tully's firſt Book de Oratore, are repreſented as very 
oppoſite in their Judgments, concerning the neceſſary Improve- 
ments 
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ments of an accompliſh'd Orator. The former denies any Per- 
=> ſon the Honour of this Name, who does not poſſeſs in ſome 
Degree, all the Qualities, both native and acquir'd, that enter 
into the Compoſition of a general Scholar. Ihe Force of his 
Argument lies in this, That an Orator ought to be able to de- 
liver himſelf copiouſly on all manner of Subjects; and he does 
not ſee how any one can anſwer this Character, without ſome 
Excellency in all the Myſteries of Arts and Learning, as well as 
in the happy Endowments of Nature. Vet he would not have 
> theſe Acquiſitions fit ſo looſe about him, as to be laid open 
to the Botttom on every Occaſion ; but that (as a great Man 
expreſſeth it) they ſhould rather be enamelled in his 
> emboſs'd upon it. That, as the Criticks in Gates and Geſtures 
will eaſily diſcover by the Comportment of a Man's Body, 
whether he has learn'd to dance, though he does not practiſe his 
EZ Art in his ordinary Motion: So an Orator when he delivers 
= himſelf on any Subject, will eaſily make it appear whether 
be has a full Underſtanding of the particular Art or Faculty 
on which the Cauſe depends, though he does not diſcourſe of 
it in the Manner of a Philoſopher, or a Mechanick. Antonius 
on the other hand, reflecting on the Shortneſs of Human Life, 
and how great a Part of it is commonly taken up in the Attain- 
ment of but a few Parts of Knowledge, is inclin'd to believe, 
that Oratory does not require the acceſſary Attendance of its 
Siſter Arts; but that a Man may be able to proſecute a 
Theme of any Kind, without a Train of Sciences, and the 
= Advantages of a learned Inſtitution. That as few Perſons are 
= to ſeek in the cultivating of their Land, or the Contrivance 
and Elegance of their Gardens, though they never read Cato de 
Ke Ruſtica, or Mago the Carthaginian: So an Orator may 
barangue with a great deal of Reaſon and Truth on a Sub- 
= ject taken from any Part of Knowledge, without any farther 


ind, than 


Acquaintance with the nicer Speculations, than his common 


3 denſe and Underſtanding, improv'd by Experience, and Con- 
& verſation, ſhall lead him. “ For whoever (ſays he) when he 
comes to move the Affections of the Judges or People, ſtops 


* at this, that he hath not Philoſophy enough to dive into the 


© © firſt Springs of the Paſſions, and to diſcover their various 


* Natures and Operations? Beſides, at this Rate we muſt quite 


Z 0 lay aſide the Way of raiſing Pity in the Audience, by repre- 
. 6 ſenting the Miſery of adiſtreſs'd Party, or deſcribing (perhaps) 
| the Slavery which he endures : When Philoſophy tells us, 


That 


though not with an equal Paſſion. And upon the whole it 


ſingular Diligence (a). And Cato in Saluſt tells the Senate, 


XXIV. E 4 K A r IT. 0 
« That a good Man can never be miſerable, and, that Virtue 
& js always abſolutely free. 
Now as Cicero, without doubt, fat himſelf for the Picture, 
which, in Craſſus's Name, he there draws of an Orator, and 
therefore ſtrengthens his Arguments by his own Example as well 
as his Judgment; ſo Antonius, in the next Dialogue, does not 
ſtick to own, that his former Aſſertion was rather taken up for 
the Sake of diſputing and encountering his Rival, than to 
deliver the juſt Sentiments of his Mind. And therefore the 
gentile Education in the politer Ages of Rome, being wholly 
directed to the Bar, it ſeems probable, that no Part of uſeful 
Knowledge was omitted, for the improving and adorning of 
the main Study; and that all the other Arts were courted, 


appears, that a ſtrange Aſſiduity, and unwearied Application, 
were the very Life and Soul of their Deſigns. When their 
Hiſtorians deſcribe an extraordinary Man, this always enters 
into his Character as an eſſential Part of it, that he was incre- 
dibili induſtria, diligentid ſingulari; incredible Induſtry, of 


| Fhat *twas not the Arms ſo much as the Induſtry of their An- 

ceſtors which advanc'd the Grandeur of Rowe So that the 
Founders and Regulators of this State, in making Diligence 
and Labour neceſlary Qualifications of a Citizen, took the 
fame Courſe as the Poets will have Jupiter to have thought 
on, when he ſucceeded to the Government over the. Primitive 
Mortals: 


* 


Pater ipſe colendi 

Haud facilem eſſe viam voluit; primuſque per artem 

Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veterno (6b). 


To confirm the Opinion of their extreme Induſtry and per- 
petnal Study and Labour, it may not ſeem impertinent to in- 
fiance in the Three common Exerciſes of "Tranſlating, De- 
claiming, and Reciting. 7 Yy 


Tranſlation, the ancient Orators of Rome look'don as a moſ 
uſeful, though a moſt laborious Employment. All Perſons that 


— 
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() Archbiſhop Tillotſen's Sermon of Education, (6) Virg. Georg. 1. 
apply d 
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perides, Demoſthenes, or MHſchines, as their Genius was inclin 
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apply'd themſelves to the Bar, propos'd commonly ſome one 
Orator of Greece for their conſtant Pattern; either Lyſias, Hy- 

d. 
Him they continually ſtudy'd, and to render themſelves abſo- 
lutely Maſters of his Excellencies, were always making him 
ſpeak their own Tongue. This Cicero, Quinctilian, and Pliny 
Junior, injoin as an indiſpenſible Duty, in order to the acquiring 
any Talent in Eloquence. And the firſt of theſe great Men, 
belides his many Verſions of the Orators for his private Ule, 


oblig'd the Publick with the Tranſlation of ſeveral Parts of 


Plato and Aenophon in Proſe, and of Homer and Aratas in 
Verſe. 


As to Declaiming, This was not only the main Thing, at 
which they Iabour'd under the Maſters of Rhetorick, but what 


they pradtis'd long after they undertook real Cauſes, and had 


gain'd a conſiderable Name in the Forum. Suetonius in his 
Book of Famous Rhetoricians, tells us, That Cicero declaim'd in 
Greet till he was elected Prætor, and in Latin till near his Death. 
That Pompey the Great, juſt at the break ing out of the Civil 


War, reſum'd his old Exerciſe of Declaiming, that he might the 


more eaſily be able to deal with Curio, who undertook the 
Defence of Cæſar's Cauſe, in his Publick Harangues. That 
Mars Antony and Auguſtus did not lay aſide this Cuſtom, even 
when they were engag'd in the Siege of Mutina: And, That 
Nero was not only conſtant at his Declamations, while in a 


private Station, but for the firſt Year after his Advancement to 


the Empire, 1 
It is worth Remarking, That the Subject of theſe old 


Declamations was not a meer fanſiful Theſis, but a Caſe 


which might probably be brought into the Courts of Judica- 
ture. The contrary Practice, which crept into ſome Schools 


after the Auguſtan Age, to the great debaſing of Eloquence, 


is what Petronius inveighs fa ſeverely againſt, in the Be- 


ginning of his Satyricon, in a Strain ſo Elegant that it 


wou'd loſe a great Part of the Grace and Spirit in any 

Tranſlation” W | | 
When I ſpeak of Recitation, I intend not to inſiſt on the 
Publick Pertormances of the Poets in that Kind, for which 
Purpoſe they commonly borrow'd the Houſe of ſome of their 
Nobleſt Patrons, and carry'd on the whole Matter before a vaſt 
Concourſe of People, and with Abundance of Ceremony. For, 
conſidering the ordinary Circumſtances of Men of that Pro- 
feſlon, this may be thought not ſo much the Effect 2 
| | indultri- 
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induſtrious Temper, as the neceſſary way of raiſing a Name 


among the Wits, and getting a tolerable Livelihood. And 'tis 
evident, that under ſome Princes, the moſt celebrated of this 


Tribe, for all their Trouble and Pains in proclaiming their Parts 


to the Multitude, could hardly keep themſelves from ſtarving 
as Juvenal obſerves of Statins ; | 


- Sed cum fregit ſubſellia verſn, 
Eſurit, intactam Paridi niſi vendit Agaven. 


I wou'd mean thicefore, the Rehearſal of all Manner of 


Compoſitions in Proſe or Verſe, perform'd by Men of ſome 
Rank and Quality, before they oblig'd the World with their 


Publication. This was ordinarily done in a Meeting of Friends 


and Acquaintance, and now and then with the Admiſſion of a 
more numerous Audience. The Deſign they chiefly aim'd at, 


was the Correction and Improvement of the Piece. For the 
Author having a greater Awe and Concern upon him on theſe 
Occaſions than at other Times, muſt needs take more notice 
of every Word and Sentence, while he ſpoke them before the 
Company, than he did in the Compoſure, or in the common 


Superviſal. Beſides, he had the Advantage of all his Friends 
Judgments, whether intimated to him afterwards in private Con- 


ference, or tacitly declar'd at the Recital by their Looks and 


Nods, with many other Tokens of Diflike or Approbation. 


In the fuller Auditories, he had the Benefit of ſeeing what took 
or what did not take with the People ; whoſe common Suffrage 


was of ſo great Authority, in this Caſe, that Pomponius Secundus, 


a celebrated Author of Tragedies, when he conſulted with his 
Friends about the poliſhing any of his Writings, if they ha 

pen'd to differ in their Opinion, about the Elegance, Juſtneſs, 
and Propriety of any Thought or Expreſſion, us'd always to 
ſay, AD POPULUM PROLVOCO, I APPEAL 


TO THE PEOPLE, as the beſt Deciders of the Con- 


troverly (a). 105 | 

The Example of younger Pliny in this Practice is very ob- 
ſervable, and the Account which we have of it is given us by 
himſelf. I omit (lay he) uo Hay or Method that may ſeem 
proper for Correction: And firſt, I take a ſtrict View of what I 
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have written, and conſider thoroughly of the whole Piece. In the 
next Place, I read it over to two or three Friends: And ſoon 


EN after ſend it to others for the Benefit of their Obſervations. If 


I am in any doubt concerning their Criticiſms, I take in the 


g 5 I ſiſtance of one or two beſides myſelf, to judge and debate the 


Matter. Laſt of all, I recite before a greater Number: And 
his is the Time that I furniſh myſelf with the ſevereſt Emenda- 
tions (a). | 1 

It et be a fart her Pleaſure on this Subject, to defcribe the 
whole Inſtitution and Courſe of Study of the moſt famous Ko- 
mant, with their gradual Advances to thoſe Virtues and Attain- 
ments, which we til! admire in their Story. But the Account 
which Cicero gives of himſelf in his Brutus, and ſome Hints 
from other Parts of his Works, will excufe if not command, 
the Omiſſion of all the reſt. And it is no ordinary Happineſs, 
that we are oblig'd with the Hiſtory of that excellent Perſon 
ftom his own Hand, whom we mult certainly pitch upon for 
the firſt and greateſt Example, if we were beholden only to the 
Relations of other Men. he a 
= For ſome time after his Admiſſion to the Frum, he was a 
= conſtant Auditor of the beſt Pleaders, whenever they ſpoke in 
Publick: Every Day he ſpent ſeveral Hours in writing, reading 
and improving his Invention; beſides the Exerciſes heperform'd 
in the Art of Oratory. For the Knowledge of the Civil Law, 
be apply'd himſelf with all imaginable Diligence to Q. Scævola, 
the moſt celebrated Profeflor of that Science; who, tho” he did 


not make it his Bufineſs to procure Scholars, yet was very rea- 


= dy and willing to affiſt ſuch Perſons in this Study as defir'd his 
Advice and Directions. Twas to this Scævola that Cicero's 
Father, when he put him on his Manly Gown, committed his 
Son, with a ſtri& Charge never to ſtir from him, but on extra- 
ordinary Accounts. = 

About the 19th Year of his Age, in the Heat of the Conten- 
tion between Marius and Sylla, when the Courts of Judicature 
were ſhut up, and all Things in Confuſion ; Philo the Prince of 
the Academy, leaving Athens, on Occaſion of the Mrthridatick 
War, took up his Refidence in Rome. Cicero wholly reſign'd 
@ himſelf to his Inſtitution, having now fix'd the Bent of his 
Thoughts and Inclinations to Philoſophy, to which he gave the 
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more diligent Attendance, becauſe the DiſtraQions of the Time 
gave him little Reafon to hope that the judicial Proceſs, and the 
regular Courſe of the Laws, wou'd ever be reſtor'd to their 
former Vigor. Yet not entirely to forſake his Oratory, at the 
fame time he made his Applications to Molo the Rhodian, a 
tamous Pleader and Maſter of Rhetorick. . 
Hlla being now the ſecond Time advanc'd againſt Mithri- 
dates, the City was not much diſturb'd with Arms for three 
| Years together. During this Interval, Cicero, with unweary'd 
Diligence, made his Advances Day and Night in all manner 
of Learning; having now the Benefit of a new Inſtructor, 
Diodotus the Stoic, who lived and dy'd in his Houſe. To this 
Maſter, belides his Improvement in other uſeful Parts of Know- 
ledge, he was particularly oblig'd for keeping him continually 
exercis'd in Logick, which he calls à conciſe aud compact K nid 
of Eloquencde. | 
But tho? engag'd at the ſame Time in ſo many and ſuch dif- 
ferent Faculties, he let no Day flip without ſome Performance 
in Oratory: Declaiming conſtantly with the beſt Antagoniſts 
he cou'd light on among the Students. In this Exerciſe hedid 
not ſtick to any one Language, but ſometimes made uſe of 
Latin, ſometimes of Greek; and indeed more frequently of the 


latter; either becauſe the Beauties and Ornaments of the Greet int 
Stile, would by this Means grow ſo natural as eaſily to be imi- WT ra} 
tated in his own Tongue: Or becauſe his Grecian Maſters Be 
wou'd not be ſuch proper Judges of his Stile, and Method, not wi 


fo well able to correct his Failures, if he deliver'd himſelf in 
any other than their Native Language. os 

Upon Sy//a's victorious Return and his Settlement of the 
Commonwealth, the Lawyers recover'd their Practice, and the 
ordinary Courſe of Judicial Matters was reviv'd. And'then it 
was that Cicero came to the Bar, and undertook the Patronage 
of Publick and Private Cauſes. His firſt Oration in a Pub. 
lick Judgment, was the Defence of Sextas Roſcius, proſecuted 
by no leſs a Man than the Dictator himſelf, which was the 
Reaſon that none of the old ſtanch Advocates dar'd appeat 
in his behalf. Cicero carry'd the Cauſe, to his great Honour, 
being now about ſix or ſeven and twenty: And having be- 
hav'd himſelf ſo remarkably well in his firſt Enterprize, there 
was no Buſineſs thought too weighty or difficult for bis Ma- 
nagement. | | . a 
He found himſelf at this Time to labour under a very weak 


Conſtitution, to which was added the Natural Default , 1. 
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me Make of a long and thin Neck: So that in Probability the la- 
the dour and ſtraining of the Body requir'd in an Orator, cou'd not 
eir conſiſt but with manifeſt Danger of his Life. This was eſpe- 
the cially to be fear'd in him, becauſe he was obſerv'd in his 
» 2 Pleadings to keep his Voice always at the higheſt Pitch in a 

moſt vehement and impetuous Tone, and at the ſame time to 


"1% uſe a proportionable Violence in his Geſture and Action. Upon 
ree this Conſideration the Phyſicians, and his neareſt Friends, were 
y'd continually urging him to lay aſide all Thoughts of a Profeſſion 
ner which appear'd ſo extremely prejudicial to his Health. But 
tor, Cicero ſhew'd himſelf equally inflexible to the Advice of the 
this and to the Entreaties of the other; and declar'd his Reſolution 
IW- rather to run the Riſque of any Danger that might happen, than 
ally MT deprive himſelf of the Glory which he might juſtly challenge 
uid from the Bar. . . 
| = Confirming himſelf in this Determination, he began to think, 
dif- that upon altering his Mode of ſpeaking, and bringing his Voice 
ance MZ down to a lower and more moderate Key, he might abate con- 
nilts ſderably of the Heat and Fury which now tranſported him, 


edid Wand by that means avoid the Damage which ſeem'd now to 
e of Mi®threaten his Deſign. : Rs 

f the WE For the effecting of the Cure he concluded on a Journey 
rreek into Greece : And fo, after he had made his Name very conſide- 
.imi- radle in the Forum, by two Years pleading, he left the City. 
ters Being arriv'd at Athens, he took up his Reſidence for fix Months 
, not with the Philoſopher Atticus, the wiſeſt and moſt noble Aſſer- 
If in tor of the old Academy: And here under the DireQion of the 
EZ greateſt Maſter, he renew'd his Acquaintance with that Part of 
Learning, which had been the conſtant Entertainment of his 


= Youth, at the ſame time performing his Exerciſes in Orato- 
1en it Fry under the Care of Demetrius the Syrian, an eminent Pro- 
onage Wt teflor of the Art of Speaking. After this he made a Circuit 
3 round all Aa, with ſeveral of the moſt celebrated Orators and 
cut E 


Rhetoricians, who voluntarily offer'd him their Company. 


I and there entred himſelf once more among the Scholars of the 
famous Molo, whom he had formerly heard at Rome: One that 


1g de: beſides his admirable Talent at pleading, and penning, had a pe- 
there Bn culiar Happineſs in marking and correcting the Detaults in any 
s Ma-: Performance. Twas to his Inſtitution that Cicero gratefully ac- 
- WE knowledges he ow'd the retrenching of his Juvenile Heat and 
weak Z unbounded Freedom of Thought, which did not confiſt with 
in his the juſt Rules of an exact and ſevere Method. 


Make Ws Returning 


But now fatisfy'd with all theſe Advantages, he ſaild ro Khodes, 


—— — œꝶ Mö́— 2k —ͤ 


Returning to Rome, after two Years Abſence; he appeard 
quite another Man: For his Body, ſtrengthen'd by Exerciſe, 
was come to a tolerable Habit: His Way of Speaking ſeem d 
to have grown cool; and his Voice was rendred much eaſier |? 
to himſelf, and much ſweeter to the Audience. Thus, about 
the one and thirtieth Year of his Age, he arriv'd at that fully 
Perfection, which had ſo long taken up his whole Wiſhes and © 7 
Endeavours, and which hath been, ever ſince, the Admiration, 


or Envy, of the World. 3 
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" UG OSS HI LE weview the Original of States and 
bY p. Kingdoms (the moſt delightful and ſurpri- 
zing Part of Hiſtory) we eaſily diſcern, as 


Fewiſh and Roman Commonwealths: 
Of which, as the former had the Honour 
always to be eſteem'd the Favourite of 
Heaven, and the peculiar Care of Divine 
Providence; fo the other had very good 
Pretenſions to tile herſelf the Darling of F ortune; who leem'd 
$0 expreſs a more than ordinary Fondneſs for this her youngelt 
i as if ſhe had deſign'd the three former Monarchies 
| Preh) for a Foil to ſet off this latter. Their own Hiſtorians 
| Warely begin without a Fit of Wonder; and before they proceed 
Jo dclineate the Glorious Scene, give themſelves the Liberty of 
Nanding ſtill ſome Time, to admire at a Diſtance. 
For the Founder of the City and Republick, Authors have long 
ice agreed on KRowzlx:, Son of Rhea Sylvia, and Deſcendant of 
rcat, from whom his Pedigree may be thus in ſhort deriv'd: 
A Upon 


II f 


the firſt and faireſt Proſpect, the Riſe of the 


. 3 — * 


1ͤ - The R:ſe and Progreſs Part J. 


Upon the final Ruin and Deſtruction of Troy by the Grecian, 
/£-neas, with a ſmall number of Followers, had the good fortune 
to ſecure himſelf by flight. His Eſcape was very much counte- 
nanc'd by the Enemy, inaſmuch as upon all Occaſions he had ex- 
preſs'd his Inclinations to a Peace, and to the reſtoring of Helen, 
the unhappy Cauſe of the Miſchief. Sailing thus from Troy, 
after a tedious Voyage, and great variety of Adventures, hear- 


riv'd at laſt at Latium, a part of Italy fo calld à latendo, or | : ing 
from lying hid; being the Place that Saturn had choſefor his Re- b 
tirement, when expell d the Kingdom of Crete by his rebellious M7 Natl 


Son Jupiter. Here applying himlelf to the King of the Country, ſely 
at that lime Latinus, he obtain'd his only Daughter, Lavinia, Rot 
in Marriage; and upon the Death of his Father-in-law, was left . eng 
in poſſeſſion of the Crown. He remov'd the imperial Seat from MW No 
Laurentum to Laviniam, a City which he had built himſelf in 
Honour of his Wife; and upon his Deceaſe ſoon after, the Right 
of Succeſſion reſted in Aſcanius, whether his Son by a former 
Wife, and the ſame he brought with him from Troy, or another 
of that Name, which he had by Lavinia, Livy leaves undeter- 
min'd. Aſcanius being under Age, the Government was intruſted 
in the Hands of Lavinia: But, as ſoon as he was grown up, he 
left his Mother in poſſeſſion of Lavinium; and removing with 
part of the Men, laid the Foundation of a -new City, along the iſ 
ſide of the Mountain Albazns, call'd from thence Longa Alla. 
After him, by a Succeſſion of Eleven Princes, the Kingdon WW 
devolv'd at laſt to Procas. Procas at his Death left two Sons, ME 
Numitor and Amulius; of whom Amulius over- reaching his elde 
Brother, oblig'd him to quit his Claim to the Crown, which he 
thereupon ſecur'd to himſelf; and to prevent all diſturbance that 
might probably ariſe to him or his Poſterity- from the elder We 
mily, making away with all the Males, he conſtrain'd Nui 
only Daughter, X he Sylvia, to take on her the Habit of a Ve WW? 
ſtal, and conſequently a Vow of perpetual Virginity. Howeve, a 
the Princeſs was ſoon after found with Child, and deliver'd a 
two Boys, Romulus and Remas. The Tyrant being acquaint 
With the Truth, immediately condemn'd his Neice to ſtrait lu: 
priſonment, and the Infants to be expos'd, or carry*d and left in 
a ſtrange Place, where 'twas very improbable they ſhould mea Wi 
With any relief. The Servant, who had the Care of this inhuman 
Office, left the Children at the Bottom of a Tree, by the Ban 
of the River Tiber. In this ſad Condition, they were caſual 
diſcover'd by Fauſtulus, the King's Shepherd; who being who!!! 
ignorant of the Plot, took the Infants up, and carry'd 5 * 
5 010 


— 
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home to his Wife Laurentia, to be nurs'd with his own Chil- 
© dren (a). This Wife of his had formerly been a common Pro- 
ſtitute, call'd in Latin Lupa; which Word ſignifying like wile a 
She -Wolt, gave occaſion to the Story of their being nurs'd by 
E ſuch a Beaſt; though ſome take the Word always in a literal 
E Senſe, and maintain that they really ſubſiſted ſome time, by ſuck- 


ing this Creature, before they had the good Fortuneto bereliev'd 
by Fauſtulus (C). The Boys, as they grew up, diſcovering the 
natural Greatneſs of their Minds and Thoughts, addicted them- 
E” ſelves to the generous Exerciſes of Hunting, Racing, taking of 


Þ engaging in any Enterprize that appear'd hazardous and noble, (c). 


Numitor and Amulius, the former lighting caſually on Remus, 
brought him before their Maſter to be examin'd. Næmitor, learn- 
ing from his own Mouth the ſtrange Circumſtance of his Edu- 
aation and Fortune, eaſily gueſs'd him to be one of his Grand- 
EZ ſons, who had been expoſed, He was ſoon confirm'd in this 
Ez Conjecture, upon the Arrival of Fauſtulus and Romulus; when 
the whole Buſineſs being laid open, upon Conſultation had, gain- 
ing over to their Party a ſufficient Number of the diſaffeQed 
Citizens, they contriv'd to ſurprize Amulius, and re-eſtabliſh 
Numitor. This Deſign was ſoon after very happily put in Execu- 
tion, the Tyrant ſlain, and the old King reſtored to a full Enjoy- 
ment of the Crown (4). The young Princes had no ſooner re- 
ſeated their Grand-father in his Throne, but they began to think 
of procuring one for themſelves. They had higher Thoughts than 
to take up with the Reverſion of a Kingdom; and were unwil- 
ling to live in Alba, becauſe they could not govern there: So 
taking with them their Foſter-father, and what others they could 


2 
7 


lame Place where in their Infancy they had been brought up (e). 
The firſt Walls were ſcarce finiſh'd, when, upon a ſlight. Quar- 


the younger Brother had the Misfortune to be ſlain. Thus the 
whole Power came into Romulus's Hands; who carrying on the 
remainder of the Work, gave the City a Name in alluſion to his 
on, and hath been ever accounted the Founder and Patron of 
the Koman Commonwealth. e WP 


8 EET 


y_ 


) Livy lib, 1. (6) See Dempſtes's Notes to Rofhnus's Antiquities b. f. 
=. I. (e) Plutarch in the Life of Romuly;, (a) Ilid. and Livy, lib. 1. 
* ( Plutarch as before; and Livy, lib. 1. 
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> Robbers, and ſuch-like; and always expreſs'd a great Deſire of 


Now there happening a Quarrel betwixt the Herdſmen of 


get together, they began the Foundation of a new City, in the 


rel, the Occaſion of which is variouſly reported by Hiſtorians, 
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CHAP. I | 
Of the Roman Affairs under the Kings. 


HE witty Hiſtorian (a) had very good Reaſon to entitle 7 

the Reign of the Kings, the Infancy of Rome; for tis cer. F 
tain, that under them ſhe was hardly able to find her own Legs, 
and at the beſt had but a very feeble Motion. The greateſt M7 
part of Romulus's Time was taken up in making Laws and Regu. WE 
lations for the Commonwealth: Three of his State Deſigns, I ot 
mean the Aylum, the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, and his Way 
of treating thoſe few whom he conquer'd, as they far exceeded 
the Politicks of thoſe Times, fo they contributed in an extra MW 
ordinary degree, to the Advancement of the new Empire. But 
then Nzmea's long Reign ſerved only for the Eſtabliſhment of 
Prieſts and Religious Orders; and in thoſe three and forty Wa 
Years (b), Kome gain'd not ſo much as one Foot of Ground, 
Tullus Hoſtilius was wholly employ'd in converting his Subject 


from the plealing Amuſements of Superſtition, to the rougher pr. 


Inſtitution of Martial Diſcipline: Yet we find nothing meino- 
rable related of his Conqueſts; only that after a long and dubi. 
ous War, the Romans entirely ruin'd their Old Mother Alba ſc). 
After him, Aucus Marcius, laying aſide all Thoughts of extend- 
ing the Bounds of the Empire, apply'd himſelf wholly to 
ſtrengthen and beautify the City (4); and eſteem'd the Com: 
modiouſneſs and Magnificence of that, the nobleſt Defign he 
could poſſibly be engag'd in. Targuinius Priſcus, tho? not a-. 
together ſo quiet as his Predeceſſor, yet conſulted very little 
elle beſides the Dignity of the Senate, and the Majeſty of the 
Government; for the Increaſe of which, he appointed the 
Ornaments and Badges of the ſeveral Officers, to diſtingui 
them from the Common People (e). A more peaceful Tem: 
per appeared in Servins Tullius, whoſe principal Study was 
to have an exact Account of the Eſtates of the Romans; und 
according to thoſe, to divide them into Tribes, () that ſo they 
might contribute with Juſtice and Proportion to the Publick 
Expences of the State. Targuin the Proud, tho' perhaps more 


- (a) Flerus in the Preface to his Hiſtory, (b) Plutarch in the Life af 
Numa. (c) Florus, I. 1. cap. 3. (4) deny I. 1. cap. 4 (e) Idem, I. . 
cap. . (J) Florus, |, 1. cap. 6, | | 

engaged 
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engaged in Wars than any of his Predeceſſors (a), yet had in his 
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Nature ſuch a ſtrange Compoſition of the moſt extravagant 
Vices, as muſt neceſſarily have prov'd fatal to the growing 


to endeavour the Aſſertion of their Rights. 
Accident, all were ſuddenly tranſported with ſuch a Mixture of 
Fury and Compaſſion, that under the Conduct of Brutus and 
Collatinus, to whom the dying Lady had recommended the Re- 


ö Tyranny. And had not the Death of the unfortunate Lucretia 


> adminiltred to the People an Opportunity of Liberty, yet a far 


— 5 
WE: 
b 


+ lighter Matter would have ſerv'd them tor a ſpecious Reaſon, 
However on this 


venge of her injur'd Honour (5), ruſhing immediately upon the 


yrant, they expell'd him and his whole Family. A new Form 


ot Government was now reſolv'd on; and becauſe to live under 
Ex divided Power, carry'd ſomething of Complacency in the 
Proſpect (c), they unanimouſly conferr'd the ſupreme Command 
on the two generous Aflertors of their Liberties (4). Thus 
ended the Royal Adminiſtration, after it had continu'd about 


two hundred and fifty Years. 
Horus, in his Reflections 


on this firſt Age of Rome, can't 


forbear applauding the happy Fate of his Country, that it 
EJhould be bleſs'd in that weak Age, with a Succeſſion of 
Princes ſo fortunately different in their Aims and Deliyns; as if 
Heaven had purpoſely adapted them to the ſeveral Exigencies 
of the State (e). And the famous Machiavel is of the lame 
Opinion (f). But a judicious Author (g) bath lately obſerv'd, 
hat this Difference of Genius in the Kings, was ſo far from 
procuring any Advantage to the Roman People, that their ſmall 
Increaſe, under that Government, is referable to no other 
Lauſe. However, thus far we are aſſur'd, that thoſe ſeven Princes 
it behind them a Dominion of no larger Extent than that of 
arma, or Mantua, at preſent. 


+ 
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3 (a) See Florus, I. 1. c. 7. (6) Idem. lib. 1. cap. 9. (-) Plutarch in the 
8, ife of Poplicela. (4) bid. & Florus, lib. 1. cap. 9. (e) 1dem. cap. 8. 
W) Machiaves Diſcourſes on Livy, lib. 2. cap. 12. (g) Monſieur 


i Evermont's Reflections on the Genius of the Roman People, cap. i. 
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ration. Among ſeveral other young Noblemen, Brutus his tw 2 
Sons had engag'd themſelves in the Aſſociation : But the Conſp'ſ7 


HE Tyrant was no ſooner expell'd, but, as it uſual 


1y tax Þ 
pens, there was great plotting and deſigning for his Reſt T 


T 


racy being happily diſcover'd, and the Traitors brought befor? ; 
the Conſuls, in order to their Puniſhment, Brutus only addreflin , 
himſelf to his Sons, and demanding whether they had any De? 
fence to make againſt the Indictment, upon their Silence, ‘, 
der'd them immediately to be beheaded; and ſtaying himſelt vt 
ſee the Execution, committed the reſt to the Judgment of his Cole 
legue (a). No Action among the old Romans has made 
greater Noiſe than this. I'would be exceeding difficult to deter 
mine, whether it proceeded from a Motion of Heroick Virtue 
or the Hardneſs of a cruel or unnatural Humour; or wheti 
Ambition had not as great a Share in it as either. But tho' ti 
Flame was fo happily ſtifled within the City, it ſoon broke ou 
with greater Fury abroad: For Tarquiz was not only recei' WW Cir: 
with all imaginable Kindneſs and Reſpect by the Neighbouris 
States, but ſupplied too with all Neceſſaries, in order to the ri 
covery of his Dominions. The moſt powerful Prince in [ui 
was at that Time Porſeana, King of Hetruria, or Tuſcany; wii 
not content to furniſh him with the ſame Supplies as the reſt,9M 
proach'd with a numerous Army in his Behalf, to the very Wal 
of Rome (b). The City was in great Hazard of being tas" 
when an Acmiration of the Virtue and gallant Diſpoſition of lM 
Romans, induc'd the Beſieger to a Peace (c). The moſt remaiM 
able Inſtances of this extraordinary Courage, were Cocles, A1 
tius, and Clælia. Cocles, when the Romans were beaten back 
an unfortunate Sally, and the Enemy made good their Purſuit! 
the very Bridge, only with the Aſſiſtance of two Perſons, 4 
tended it againſt their whole Power, till his own Party broke 
down behind; and then caſt himſelf in his Armour into the“ 


> CE 


(a) Plutarch. in vita Poplicol a. (0 Idem, & Florus, lib. 1. 0 Pla. 
Poplicol, 
Ve 
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ver, and ſwam over to the other ſide (a). Mutius having fail'd 
in an Attempt upon Porſenua's Perſon, and being brought before 
the King to be examin'd, thruſt his Right-hand, which had com- 
> mitted the Miſtake, into a Pan of Coals that ſtood ready for the 
Sacrifice. Upon which generous Action, he was diſiniſs'd with- 
> out farther Injury. As tor Clzel:a, ſhe, with other noble Virgins, 
> had been deliver'd to the Enemy for Hoſtages, on account of a 

| © Truce; when obtaining the Liberty to bathe themſelves in Tiber, 
ba: 2 ſhe getting on Horſeback before the reſt, encourag'd them to fol- 


eſto· low her thro' the Water to the Romans; tho' the Conſul gene- 
tog rouſly ſent them back to the Enemy's Camp. Porſenna had no 
nſp ſooner drawn off his Army, but the Sabines and Latines join'd 


efor in a Confederacy againſt Rome; and tho' they were extremely 
fuß weaken'd by the Deſertion of Appius Claudius, who went over 
De with five thouſand Families to the Romans; yet they could not 
be intirely ſubdu'd, till they receiv'd a total Overthrow from 
elf u Valerius Poplicola (b). But the Æqui and the Volſci, the moſt ob- 
ſitinate of the Latines, and the continual Enemies of Rome, car- 
ade EE ry'd on the Remainder of the War for ſeveral Years; till it was 
deter bappily concluded by Lucius Quinctius, the famous Dictator taken 
irtueſ e from the Plough, in leſs than fifteen Days time: Upon which, 
bethe Florus has this Remark, That he made more than ordinary 75 — ro 
10! 1 bit unfiniſp d Work (c). But they that made the greateſt Oppo- 
= ſition, were the Inhabitants of er, the Head of Tuſcany, a 
City not inferior to Rome, either in Store of Arms, or Multitude 
of Soldiers. They had contended with the Romans, in a long Se- 
the ke ries of Battles, for Glory and Empire; but having been weaken'd 
198 and brought down. in ſeveral Encounters, they were oblig'd to 


y; wi ſecure themſelves within their Walls: And after a ten Years 
reſt, Siege, the Town was forc'd and ſack'd by Camillus (d). In this 
5 WB manner were the Romans extending their Conqueſt, when the 
g take Irruption of the Gazls made a ſtrange Alteration in the Affairs of 

| Italy. They were at this time beſieging Cluſium, a Tuſcan City. 


The Claſiaus ſent to the Romans, deſiring them to interpoſe by 
Ambaſſadors on their Behalf. Their Requeſt was eaſily granted; 
and three of the Fabii, Perſons of the higheſt Rank in the City, 
diſpatch'd for this Purpoſe to the Gallick Camp. The Gazls, in 
reſpect to the Name of Rome, receiv'd them with all imaginable 
Civility; but could by no means be prevail'd on to quit the 
Siege. Whereupon the Ambaſſadors going into the Town, and 

encouraging the Claſians to a Sally, one of them was ſeen per- 


11 


(%) Piat. Ibid, (6) Ibid, (e) Florus, lib. x, cap. 11. (4) Flurarchin his Life. 
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ſonally engaging in the Action. This being contrary to the re-. 


ceiv'd Law of Nations, was reſented in ſo high a manner by the 


| Enemy, that breaking up from before Cluſium, the whole Army 


march'd directly toward Rome. About eleven Miles from the 


City, they met with the Roman Army commanded by the Mili. 


tary Tribunes, who engaging without any Order or Diſcipline, 
receiv'd an entire Defeat. Upon the Arrival of this ill News, 
the greateſt Part of the Inhabitants immediately fled ; T hoſe 
that reſolv'd to ſtay, fortified themſelves in the Capitol. The 
Gauls ſoon appear'd at the City-Gates; and deſtroying all with 
Fire and Sword, carry'd on the Siege of the Capitol with all ima- 
ginable Fury. At laſt, reſolving on a general Aſſault, they were 
diſcover'd by the Cackling of the Geele that were kept for that 
Purpoſe; and as many as had climb'd the Rampart, were driven 
down by the valiant Mazlias; when Camillas, ſetting upon them 
in the Rear with Twenty Thoufand Men that he got together 
about the Country, gave them a total Overthrow. I hegreatell 
Part of thoſe that eſcap'd out of the Field, were cut off in ſtrag- 
ling Parties, by the Inhabitants of the neighbouring 1 owns and 
Villages. The City had been ſo entirely demoliſh'd, that upon 
the Return of the People, they thought of removing to Veii, a City 
ready built, and excellently provided of all Things. But being 
diverted from this deſign, by an Omen, (as they thought) they ſe 
to the Work, with ſuch extraordinary Diligence and Application, 
that within the Compaſs of a Year the whole City was re-built, 
They had ſcarce gain'd a Breathing-time after their Troubles, 
when the united Powers of the Æqqui, Volſci, and other Inhabitants 
of Latium, at once invaded their Territories. But they were ſoon 


 Over-reach'd by a Stratagem of Camillus and totally routed (4). 


Nor had the Samnzzes any better Fate, tho? a People very nu- 
merous, and of great Experiencein War. The Contention with 
them laſted no leſs than Fifty Years (6), when they were finally 
ſubdu'd by · Papirius Curſor (c). The Tarentine War that fol. 
low'd, put an End to the intire Conqueſt of Italy. Tarentam, 4 
City of great Strength and Beauty, ſeated on the Adriatict Ses, 
was eſpecially remarkable for the Commerce it maintain'd with 
moſt of the neighbouring Countries, as Epirzs, Illyricum, Sicily, 
&c (d) Among other Ornaments of their City, they had a {ps 
cious Theatre for Publick Sports, built hard by the Sear ſhore. 
They happen'd to be engag'd in the Celebration of ſome ſuch 


(a) Plut. in vit. camil. | (2) Florus, lib. 1. Caps 16, ; a (a) Liv. lib, 1% 
(4) Flor, lib, I, Cap, 18. | | 
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Book I. of the Roman Empire. 
Solemnity, when, upon Sight of the Roman Fleet, that caſually 
ſail'd by their Coaſts, imagining them to be Enemies, they im- 
* mediately ſet upon them, and killing the Commander, rifled 
the greatcſt part of the Veſlels. Ambaſſadors were ſoon diſ- 
patch'd from Kowe to demand Satisfaction: But they met with 
as ill Reception as the Fleet, being diſgracefully ſent away with- 
out ſo much as a Hearing. Upon this, a War was ſoon com- 
menc'd between the States. The Tarentines were increas'd by 
an incredible Number of Allies from all Parts: But he that made 
© © the greateſt Appearance in their Behalf, was Pyrrhas, King of 
EZ Epirus, the molt experienc'd General of his Time. 
choiceſt of his Troops that accompany'd him in the Expedition, 
be brought into the Field a conſiderable Number of Elephants, 
a Sort of Beaſts ſcarce heard of till that Time in Italy. In the 
firſt Engagement, the Romans were in fair Hopes of a Victory, 
when the Fortune of the Day was intirely chang'd upon the 
coming up of the Elephants; who made ſuch a prodigious De- 


9 


Beſides the 


ſtruction in the Roman Cavalry, that the whole Army was 


obliged to retire. But the Politick General, having experienc'd 


ſo well the Roman Courage, immediately after the ictory, ſent 
to offer Conditions for a Peace; but was abſolutely refus'd. 
In the next Battle, the Advantage was on the Roman Side, who 
bad not now ſuch diſmal Apprehenſions of the Elephants, as 
before. However, the Buſineſs came to another Engagement, 
ben the Elephants, over-running whole Ranks of their own 
Men, inrag'd by the Cry of a young one that had been wound- 
ed, gave the Romans an abſolute Victory (a): Twenty three 
thouſand of the Enemy were kill'd (5), and Pyrrbas finally ex- 
Wpcll'd Italy. In this War the Romans had a fair Opportunity 
to ſubdue the other Parts that remain'd unconquer'd, under the 
retert of Allies to the Tarentinęs. So that at this Time, about 
Wc 477th Year of the Building of the City (c), they had made 
hemſelves the intire Maſters of Italy, | 


— 
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(c) Ibid. 
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CHAP. IV. F 

Of the Ro MAN Afairs from the Beginning of the firſ | ; un 
Punic Yar, to the firſs Triumvirate. B — 

Pe 

BYTr the Command of the Continent could not ſatisfy the H 
£2 Roman Courage; eſpecially while they ſaw ſo delicious an an 
Iſle as Sicily almoſt within their Reach: They only waited an oc bis 
caſion to paſs the Sea, when Fortune preſented as fair a one as = the 


they could wiſh, The Inhabitants of Meſſina, a Sicilian City, 
made grievous Complaints to the Senate, of the daily Incroach- WW © 
ments of the Carthaginians, a People of vaſt Wealth and Power, + P!i 
and that had the ſame Deſign on Sicily as the Romans (a). AM Bu 
Fleet was ſoon mann'd out for their Aſſiſtance; and in two Years MW 2 
time, no leſs than Fifty Cities were brought over (5). The in- 18: 
tire Conqueſt of the Iſland quickly follow'd ; and Sardinia and PE 
Corſica were taken in about the ſame Time by a ſeparate Squa- 


dron. And now, under the Command of Regalas and Manliu, i W. 
the Conſuls, the War was tranſlated into Africa. Three hundred hit 
Forts and Caſtles were deſtroy'd in their March, and the viQo- ly 
rious Legions incamp'd under the very Walls of Carthage. The le 
Enemy, reduc'd to ſuch Straits, were obliged to apply themſelves = 


to Aantippus, King of the Lacedemontans, the greateſt Captain 
of the Age; who immediately march'd to their Aſſiſtance with 
anumerous and well-diſciplin'd Army. In the very firſt Engage- 
ment with the Romans, he entirely. defeated their whole Power: 
Thirty thouſand were kill'd on the Spot, and Fifteen'thouſand, 


with their Conſul Regalas, taken Priſoners. But as good Succels the 
always encourag'd the Romans to greater Deſigns; ſo a contratj du 
Event did but exaſperate them the more. The new Conſul hat 
were immediately diſpatch'd with a powerful Navy, and a {ut cet 
ficient number of Land Force. Several Campaigns were nov of 
waſted, without any conſiderable Advantage on either fide: Or 1 
if the Romans gain'd any thing by their Vidtories, they general 0 
loſt as much by Shipwracks; when at laſt the whole Power of wi 
both States being drawn together on the Sea, the Cart haginiau PO 
were finally defeated, with theloſs of 125 Ships ſunk in the Ex- 1252 
(a) Florus, lib, 2, cap. 2. (6) Eutrop. lib. 2. (0 
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gagement, 73 taken; 32000 Men kill'd, and 13000 Priſoners. 


Upon this they were compell'd to ſue for a Peace; which, af- 
ter much Intreaty, and upon very hard Conditions, was at laſt 
obtain'd (a). | | 

But the Carthaginians had too great Spirits to ſubmit to ſuch 


unreaſonable Terms any longer than their Neceſſities oblig'd them. 
In four Years time (6) they had got together an Army of $0000 
Foot, and 20000 Horſe (c), under the Command of the famous 


Hannibal; who forcing a Way through the Pyrenean Mountains 


and the Alps, reputed 'till that time impaſſable, deſcended with 
dis vaſt Army into Laly. In four ſucceſſive Battles he defeated 
the Roman Forces; in the laſt of which, at Cane, 40000 of the 


latter were kill'd (4): And had he not been merely caſt away by 
the Envy and IIl-will of his own Countrymen, *tis more than 
probable that he muſt have intirely ruin'd the Roman State (e) : 


But Supplies of Men and Money being ſometimes abſolutely de- 
ny'd him, and never coming but very ſlowly, the Romans had 
ſuch Opportunities to recruit, as they little expected from ſo ex- 
perienced an Adverſary. The wiſe Management of Fabius Maxi- 
mus was the firſt Revival of the Roman Cauſe. He knew very 


well the Strength of the Enemy; and therefore march'd againſt 
him without intending to hazard a Battle; but to wait conſtant- 


„ ly upon him, to ſtraiten his Quarters, intercept his Proviſions, 


and ſo make the victorious Army pine away with Penury and 


2 Want. With this Deſign he always incamp'd upon the high 


Hills, where the Horſe could have no Acceſs to him: When they 
march'd, he did the ſame; but at ſuch a Diſtance, as not to be 
compell'd to an Engagement. By this Policy he fo broke Han- 
nibal's Army, as to make him abſolutely deſpair of getting any 


| thing in — J. But the Concluſion of the War was owing to 


the Conduct of Scipio: He had before reduced all Spain into 
Subjection; and now taking the ſame Courſe as Hannibal at firſt 
had done, he march'd with the greateſt Part of the Roman For- 
ces into Africa; and carrying all before him to the very Walls 
of Carthage, obliged the Enemy to call home their General out 
of Italy, for the Defence of the City. Hannibal obey'd; and 
both Armies coming to an Engagement, after a long Diſpute, 
wherein the Commanders and Soldiers of both Sides are re- 
ported to have outdone themſelves, the Victory fell to the Ro- 
mans. Whereupon the Enemy were obliged once more to ſue 


2 


— 


(a) Eutrop. lib. 2. (6) Florus, lib. 2. cap. 6. (e) Eutrop. lib. 3. (a) 1bid. 
(e) Cornelius Nepes in vit. Hannibal, (J) Plutarch. in vit. Fab, Max. 


for 
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for a Peace; which was again granted them, tho* upon much 
harder Conditions than before. 
The Romans, by the happy Concluſion of this War, had fo 


highly advanced themſelves in the Opinion of the Neighbouring 


States, that the Athenians, with the greateſt Part of Greece, be- 
ing at this time miſerably enflaved by King Philip of Macedon, 
nnanimouſly petitioned the Senate for Aſſiſtance. A Fleet, with 
a ſufficient Number of Land Forces, was preſently diſpatched 
to their Relief; by whoſe Valour, the Tyrant, after ſeveral 
Defeats, was compelled to reſtore all Greece to their ancient 
Liberties, obliging himſelf to pay an aunual Tribute to the Con- 
querors (a): 

Hannibal, after his late Defeat, had apply'd himſelf to Antio- 
chus King of Syria, who at this time was making great Prepara- 
tions againſt the Komans. Acilius Glabrio was firſt ſent to op- 
poſe him, and had the Fortune to give him ſeveral Defeats; 
when Cornelius Scipio the Roman Admiral, engaging with the 


King's Forces at Sea, under the Command of Hannibal, intire- 
1y ruin'd the whole Fleet. Which Victory being immediately 


follow'd by another as ſignal at Land, the effeminate Prince 
was contented to purchaſe a Peace at the Price of almoſt half 
his Kingdom (5). 

The victorious Romans had ſcarce concluded the Publick Re- 
joicings on Account of the late Succeſs, when the death of 
King Philip of Macedon preſented them with an occaſion of a 
more glorious I'riumph. His Son Perſes, that ſucceeded, re- 
{olving to break with the Senate, apply'd himſelf wholly to rai- 
ſing Forces, and procuring other Neceſſaries for a War. Ne- 
ver were greater Appearances in the Field than on both Sides, 
molt of the conſiderable Princes in the World being engag'd in 
the Quarrel, But Fortune ſtill declar'd for the Komans, and the 
gone Part of Perſes's prodigious Army was cut off by the 

;onſul Æmilius, and the King oblig'd to ſurrender himſelf into 
the Hands of the Conqueror (c). Authors that write of the four 
Monarchies, here fix the End of the Macedonian Empire. 

But Rome could not think herſelf ſecure amongſt all theſe 
Conqueſts, while her old Rival Carthage was yet ſtanding; 
So that upon a flight Provocatian, the City, after three Years 
Siege, was taken, and utterly raz'd, by the Valour of Publius 
Scipio, Grandſon, by Adoption, to him that conquer'd Han- 
n:bal (d). 


6 


e he al the 9 * ar * * a. | — 


— (a) Emtrop. I. 4. (6) Flora, J. 2, cap, 8. (e) Vell. Patere. LE (4) Ibid. 


Not 
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Not long after, Attalus, King of Pergamus, dying without 
» © Ive, left his vaſt Territories, containing near all 4ſia, to the 
g E Romans (a). And what of Africa remain'd unconquet'd, was for 
tte moſt part reduc'd in the Jugurthine War, that immediately 
„ © follow'd; Jagurtha himſelf, after ſeveral Defeats, being taken 
» 5 Priſoner by Marius, and brought in Triumph to Rome (G). 
d And now after the Defeat of the Teutones and Cimbri, that 
al bad made an Inroad into 124%, with ſeveral leſſer Conqueſts in 
nt : Aſia and other Parts, the Mithridatick War, and the Civil War 
between Marius and Sylla, broke out both in the fame Year (c). 


8 Ha had been ſent General againſt Mithridates King of Pen- 
„ e who had ſeiz'd on the greateſt Part of Aſia and Achaia in 
. an hoſtile manner; when, before he was got out of 1aly, Sul- 
| picius, the T ribune of the People, and one of Marias's Faction, 
. EZ preferred a Law to recal him, and to depute Marias in his 
= Ez Room. Upon this, Sy/lz, leading back his Army, and over- 


| throw ing Marius and Sulpicius in his way, having ſettled Affairs 
at Rome, and baniſh'd the Authors of the late Sedition, return'd 
to meet the Foreign Er ay (a). His firſt Exploit was the taking 
of Athens, and ruining ! e famous Mole in the Haven Piræus (e). 
Afterwards, in two .ngagements, he killed and took near 
130000 of the Enemy, and compelled Mithridates to ſue for a 
1 ruce (F). In the mean time, Marius, being called home by 
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» the new Conſuls, had exerciſed all manner of Cruelty at Rome 
te- yhereupon, taking the Opportunity of the Truce, S$y//a once 
i. wore march'd back towards [zaly. Marins was dead before his 
770 Return (g); but his two Sons, with the Conſuls, rais'd ſeveral 
dee. Armies to oppoſe him. But ſome of the Troops being drawn 
\ in ber to his Party, and the others routed, he centred the City, and 
the Wdiſpos'd all Things at his Pleaſure, aſſuming the Title and Au- 
ne hority of a perpetual Dictator. But having regulated the State, 
no laid down that Office, and died in Retirement (). 
tot | Mithridates had ſoon broke the late Truce, and invaded Bi- 
nia and Aſia, with as great Fury as ever; when the Roman Ge- 
mY eral Lucullus, routing his vaſt Armies by Land and Sea, chaſed 
: eim quite out of Aja; and had infallibly put an happy Conclu- 
26 Jon to the War, had not Fortune referv'd that Glory for Poxs- 
5 ei). He being deputed in the Room of Lucullus, after the 
T_ efeat of the new Forces of Mithridates, compelled him to fly 
— = (%) Futrep. lib. 4. (6) Ibid. (c) Eutrep. lib. 5. (a) bid. (e) Veil. Paterc. 
61 b. 2. (f) Emerep, lib. ;. (g) Vell. Pater, lib, 2. (+) Aurelius Vifor, in 


. Hlla. (i) Vell. Paterc. ibid. 
to 
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to his Father-in-Law Tigrazes King of Armenia. Pompey fol- 1 
low'd with his Army; and ſtruck ſuch a Terror into the whole! )! 
Kingdom, that Tigranes was conſtrain'd in an humble manner to 
preſent himſelf to the General, and offer his Realm and Fortune 
to his Diſpoſal. At this time the Catilinarian Conſpiracy broke? 
out, more famous for the Obſtinacy than the Number of the Re-. 
bels; but this was immediately extinguiſh'd by the timely Care! 
of Cicero, and the happy Valour of Antony. The Senate, upon the u. 
News of the extraordinary Succeſs of Pompey, were under ſome 
Apprehenſion of his affecting the Supreme Command at his Re-. © 
turn, and altering the Conſtitution of the Government. But 
when they ſaw him diſmiſs his vaſt Army at Brunduſium, and 
proceed in the reſt of his Journey to the City, with no other 
Company than his ordinary Attendants, they receiv'd him with 
all the Expreſſions of Complacency and Satisfaction, and ho- 
nour'd him with a ſplendid Triumph. (4). 
(k) Vell. Paterc, ib. 
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GHRF 1 0 5 
Of the Ro MAN Affairs, from the Beginning of the fif 
Triumvirate, 20 the End of the twelve Cæſars. 


THE three Perſons that at this Time bore the greateſt Swa 
| in the State, were, Craſſus, Pompey, and Cæſar. The fitlt 
by reaſon of his prodigious Wealth; Pompey, for his Power with 
the Soldiers and Senate; and Cæſar, for his admirable Eloquence, 
and a peculiar Nobleneſs of Spirit. When now taking Advan- 
tage of the Conſulſhip of Ceſar, they entred into a ſolemn Agree- 
ment to let nothing paſs in the Commonwealth without thei 
joint Approbation (a). By virtue of this Alliance, they had in 
a little T ime procured themſelves the three beſt Provinces in the 
Empire, Craſſus Aſia, Pompey Spain, and Cæſar Gaul. Pompe), 
for the better retaining his Authority in the City, choſe to ma- 
nage his Province by Deputies (5); the other two entred ol 
their Governments in Perſon. But Craſſus ſoon after, in an Ev 
pedition he undertook againſt the Parthians, had the ill Fortune 
to loſe the greateſt Part of his Army, and was himſelf treache- 
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(a) Sar: in Jul. Cæſ. cap. 19. (8) Sad lib, 2. Cap. 48, | 
rouſſ 


Bock I. of the Roman Empire. 15 
rouſly murder'd (a). In the mean time Cæſar was performing 
-F Wonders in Gaul. No leſs than 40000 of the Enemy he had 
© 2 killd, and taken more Priſoners: And nine Years together 
(which was the whole Time of his Government) deſerv'd a Tri- 
umph for the Actions of every Campaign (5). The Senate, 
Ke amaz'd at the ſtrange Relation of his Vickories, were eaſily in- 
> clin'd to ſuſpe@ his Power: So that taking the Opportunity when 
re he petitionꝰd for a ſecond Conſulſhip, they order'd him to disband 
he his Army, and appear as a private Perſon at the Election (c). 
Ceſar endeavour'd by all means to come to an Accommoda- 
er tion: But finding the Senate violently averſe to his Intereſt, 
and reſolv'd to hear nothing but what they firſt propos'd (d), 
be was conſtrain'd to march towards Italy with his Troops, to 
her en terrify or force them into a Compliance. Upon the News of 
bis Approach, the Senate, with the greateſt Part of the Nobi- 
los lity, paſſing over into Greece, he entred the City without Oppo- 
EZ ſition, and creating himſelf Conſul and Dictator, haſted with 
zis Army into Spain; where the Troops under Pompey's Depu- 
ties were compell'd to ſubmit themſelves to his Diſpoſal. With 
Nr EZ this Reinforcement he advanc'd towards Macedonia, where the 
Senate had got together a prodigious Army under the Com- 
mand of Pompey. In the firſt Engagement, he receiv'd a con- 
[EE fiderable Defeat. But the whole Power on both ſides being 
fe drawn up on the Plains of Theſſaly, after a long Diſpute the 
EZ Victory fell to Ceſar, with the intire Ruin of the adverſe Party. 
Pompey fled directly towards Egypt, and Cæſar with his victo- 
rious {onions immediately follow'd. Hearing at his Arrival, 
that Pompey had been kill'd by Order of King Prolemy, he laid 
cloſe Siege to Alexandria, the Capital City; and having made 
bimſelf abſolute Maſter of the Kingdom, committed it to the 
Care of Cleopatra, Siſter to the late King (e). Scipio and Faba 
he ſoon after overcame in Africa, and Pompey's two Sons in 
Hain (). And now being receiv'd at his Return with the ge- 
neral Applauſe of the People and Senate, and honour'd with the 
glorious Titles of Father of his Country, and perpetual Dictator, 
be was deſigning an Expedition into Parthia; when, after the 
Enjoyment of the ſupreme Command no more than five 
Months, he was murder'd in the Senate Houſe (g): Brutus and 
Caſſius, with moſt of the other Conſpirators, being his particu- 
lar Friends, and ſuch as he had oblig'd in the higheſt Manner. 


* K 5 


+ at. 


() Plutarch in craſſo. (b) Paterc. I. 2. (e) Ibid, c. 49. (ad) 1bid, c. eod. 
) Smet. in Jul. Caf, c. 35. (J) 1bid, e. eod. (4) Patere. I. 2. c. 56. 
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A Civil War neceſſarily follow'd, in which the Senate, con- 


fiſting for the moſt part of ſuch as had embrac'd the Faction of | f 
Pompey, declar'd in Favour of the Aſſaſſins, while Mark u.. f 


tony the Conſul undertook the Revenge of Ceſar. With this? 
Pretence he exercts'd all manner of 1 yranny in the City, and i 
had no other Deſign but to ſecure the chief Command to him 0 
felf. At laſt, the Senate were oblig'd to declare him an Enemy 
to the State; and, in purſuance of their Edict, rais'd an Army 
to Oppoſe him under the Command of Hirtius and Panſa the new 
Conſuls, and Octavius, Nephew and Heir to Ceſar (a). In the 
firſt Engagement Antony was defeated ; but Hirtius being kill'd 
in the Fight, and Panſa dying immediately after, the ſole Com- 
mand of the Army came into the Hands of Octavius (b). The 
Senate, before the late Victory, had expreſs'd an extraordinary 
Kindneſs for him, and honour'd him with ſeveral Marks of their 
particular Eſteem: But now being freed from the Danger they 
apprehended from Autony, they ſoon alter'd their Meaſures; and 
taking little Notice of him any longer, decreed to the two Heads 
of the late Conſpiracy, Brutus and Caſſius, the two Provinces Mi. 
of Hria and Macedonia, whither they had retir'd upon Commil- Wie: 
fion of the Fact (c). Octavius was very ſenſible of their Deſigns, 
and thereupon was eaſily induced to conclude a Peace with An. 
tony: As ſoon after entring into an Aſſociation with him and 
Lepidus, as his Uncle had done with Craſſus and Pompey, he re: 
turn'd to Rome, and was elected Conſul when under twenty 
Years of Age (4). And now, by the Power of him and his 
two Aſſociates, the old Senate was for the moſt Part baniſh'd, 
and a Law preferr'd by his Collegue Pedius, That all who had 
been concern'd in the Death of Ceſar ſhould be proclaim'd Ene- 
mies to the Commonwealth, and proceeded againſt with all 
Extremity (e). To put this Order in Execution, Octavius aud 
Antony advanc'd with the Forces under their Command toward 
Macedonia, where Brutus and Caſſius had got together a numerous 
Army to oppoſe them: both Parties meeting near the City PH. 
lippi, the Traitors were defeated, and the two Commanders 
died ſoon after by their own Hands (f). And now for tel 
Years, all Affairs were manag'd by the Triumviri; when Lepr 
dus, ſetting up for himſelf in Sicily, was contented, upon tht 
Arrival of Octavius, to compound for his Life, with the diſho- 
nourable Reſignation of his Share in the Government (g). The 
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(a) Patere. 2. c. Gt. (b) Saet. in Auguſt. c. 11. (e) Flerat. I. 4. c. J. 


(4) Pater, I. 3. c. 65. (e) 1b, (F) Flarus A 2. c. A (s) Paterc, 1. 2. e. $0, 
. Friend 
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1 | E Friendſhip of Octavius and Antony was not of much longer Con- 
of tinuance: For the latter, being for ſeveral Enormities declared 


an Enemy to the State, was finally routed in a Sea- Engagement 


sat Actium; and, flying thence with his Miſtreſs Cieopatra, k ill'd 
3d 7 himſelf ſoon after, and left the ſole Command in the Hands of 


nl 7 0Favias. He by his Prudence and Moderation gain'd ſuch 
an intire Intereſt in the Senate and People, that when he offer'd 
to lay down all the Authority he was inveſted with above the reſt, 
Vl and to reſtore the Commonwealth to the ancient Conſtitution, 
the BF they unanimouſly agreed in this Opinion, That their Liberty was 
I'd ſooner to be parted with, than ſo excellent a Prince. However, 


to avoid all Offence, he rejected the very Names he thought 
| he WR might be diſpleaſing, and above all things, the Litle of Oictator, 
17 which had been ſo odious in Sylla and Ceſar. By this means he 


heir was the Founder of that Government which continu'd ever after 


hey in Rome. The new Acquiſitions to the Empire, were in his Time 
and ery conſiderable: Cantabria, Aquitania, Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
and Iihricum being wholly ſubdu'd: The Germans were driven 


5 
* 
o 
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nces beyond the River Albis, and two of their Nations, the Szev: and 
mil- Cicambri, tranſplanted into Gaul (a). 8 

gs, DTizberius, tho' in uguſtus's Time he had given Proofs of an 
An. extraordinary Courage in the German War (4); yet upon his 


yyn Acceſſion to the Crown is memorable for no Exploit but 


e re. he reducing of Cappadocia into a Ryman Province (c); and this 
ent] as owing more to his Cunning, than his Valour. And at laſt, 
d his pon his infamous Retirement into the Iſland Capreæ, he grew 
i'd, Wo ſtrangely negligent of the publick Affairs, as to ſend no Lieu- 
o hal enants for the Government of Spain and Syria, for ſeveral 
Ene. ears; to let Armenia be over-run by the Parthians, Maſia by 
th all ihe Daciaus and the Sarmatians, and almoſt all Gaul by the Ger- 
fand an:; to the extreme Danger, as well as Diſhonour of the Em- 
Ward ire (4). Caligula, as he far exceeded his Predeceſſor in all man- 
jero er of Debauchery, ſo in relation to Martial Affairs, was much 
PH. Nis Inferior. However, he is famous for a Mock-Expedition 
anders at he made againſt the Germans; when arriving in that Part 
or tel f the Low- Countries which is oppoſite to Britain, and receiving 
Le: to his Protection a fugitive Prince of the Iſland, he ſent glorious 
on tht Letters to the Senate, giving an Account of the happy Conqueſt of 
diſh0- e whole Kingdom (e). And ſoon after making his Soldiers fill 


Heir Helmets with Cockle-ſhells and Pebbles, which he cal Pd,The 


— — | | — 
4. by 00) Sucton, in Auguſt. c. 21. (%), Vid. Paterc, I. 2. cap. 106.%'. (c) Ex- 
2.5. . L. 7. (4) Sucton, in Tib. Cap. 41. (e) Sueten. in Calig. cap. 46. 
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And when that Honour was denied him by the Senate, he broke 
dut into ſuch extravagant Cruelties, that he even compell'd them 


was ſo far from entertaining any deſire of benefiting the Publick, M7 


continue the Memory of his Reign to ſucceeding Ages (c). 


that Part of the Mountains which divides Dauphiue and Pit 


1 | (a) Idem, cap, 46. (b) Idem, cap. 47. (c Idem, cap. 49 & 56. (4) lis 


44 caſaribus in caligula. (b) Aurelius Victor de caſaribus in Claud. (1) 9 
: ; ia Nerone, Cap. 18. ; 2 | BF on 
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Spoils of the Ocean (a), return'd to the City to demand a Triumph, ; , 


to cut him off, for the Security of their own Perſons (5). Nay, he 


that he often complain'd of his ill Fortune, becauſe no ſigna hi 
Calamity happen'd in his Time, and made it his conſtant With, 7 
That either the utter Deſtruction of an Army, or ſome Plague, 

Famine, Earthquake, or other extraordinary Deſolation, might he 


Caligula beinſt taken off, the Senate aſſembled in the Capitol, = 
to debate about the extingiſhing the Name and Family of the u 
Czſars, and reſtoring the Commonwealth to the old Conſtituti- hi 
on (d). When one of the Soldiers that were ranſacking the Palace We 
lighting caſually upon Claudius, Uncle to the late Empero, 
where he had hid himſelf in a Corner behind the Hanging, 
pull'd him out to the reſt of his Gang, and recommended hin 
as the fitteſt Perſun in the World to be Emperor. All we 
ſtrangely pleas'd at the Motion; and taking him along wit 
them by Force, lodg'd him among the Guards (e). The Sena: 


upon the firſt Information, ſent immediately to ſtop their Pro . 


ceedings: But not agreeing among themſelves, and hearing tw 


Multitude call out for one Governor, they were at laſt c 


ſtrain'd to confirm the Election of the Soldiers; eſpecially fine F 
they had pitch'd upon ſuch an eaſy Prince as would be who 


at their Command and Diſpoſal (). The Conqueſt of Br 7 


tain was the molt memorable in his Time; owing partly to 
Expedition that he made in Perſon, but chiefly to the Valour oi 
his Lieutenants, Oſorius, Scapula, Aulus Plautius and Veſpafu 
The Bounds of the Empire were in his Reign as follo wen 
Meſopotamia in the Eaſt, Rhine and Danube in the North; Ma 
ritania in the South, and Britain in the Weſt (gj 7). 
The Roman Arms cannot be ſuppos'd to have made any co 
derable Progreſs under Nero; eſpecially when Suetonius tells 
he neither hop'd or deſir'd the Enlargement of the Empire (1 
However, two Countries were in his Time reduc'd into Rona 
Provinces; the Kingdom of Pontus, and the Cottian Alpen 


mount. Britain and Armenia were once both loſt (i), and nl 


cap. 31. (e) Idem, cap. 60. (F) Idem, in claud. cap. 10. (2) Aurelia Vf 


with! 
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pb. without great Difficulty recover'd. And indeed, his Averſeneſs 


oke to the Camp, made him far more odions to the Soldiers, than 
nem all his other Vices to the People: So that when the Citizens had 
, he the Patience to endure him for fourteen Years, the Army under 
ick, Caiba, his Lieutenant in Spain, were conſtrained to undertake 


gnal his Removal. Y 
Vit, Caiba is acknowledg'd on all hands for the great Reformer of 


gue, Martial Diſcipline ; and tho? before his Acceſſion to the Empire, 


night he had been famous for his Exploits in Germany and other 
Parts (); yet the Shortneſs of his Reign hinder'd him from 
itol, making any Advancements afterwards. His Age and Severity 
f the were the only Cauſes of his Ruin: The firſt of which render'd 
itut-im contemptible, and the other odious. And the Remedy he 


ace us'd to appeaſe the Diſſatisfactions, did but ripen them for Re- 


dero venge. For immediately upon his adopting Piſo, by which he 


rings e bop'd to have pacified the People, Osho, who had ever expected 


| hin that Honour, and was now enrag'd at his Diſappointment (5), 
wer upon Application made to the Soldiers, eaſily procur'd the Mur- 
wit der of the old Prince and his adopted Son; and by that Means 
zen was himſelf advanc'd to the Imperial Dignity. . 
Pro About the ſame time, the German Army under Vitellius, having 
ng te an equal Averſion to the old Emperor with thoſe at Rowe, 
t cor bad ſworn Allegiance to their own Commander. 0:ho, upon 


he firſt Notice of their Deſigns, had ſent to proffer V:ze/l;xs an 
equal Share in the Government with himſelf (c). But all Pro- 
WF olals for an Accommodation being refus'd, and himſelf com- 
ell'd, as it were, to march againſt the Forces that were ſent 
BE owards [zaly, he had the good Fortune to defeat them in three 
mall Engagements. But having been worſted in a greater Fight 


WP! Bebriacum, tho? he had ſtill ſufficient Strength for carrying 


n the War, and expected daily a Reinforcement from ſeveral 
WE arts (); yet he could not, by all the Arguments in the World, 
We prevail'd with to hazard another Battle; but to end the Con- 
eention, kill'd himſelf with his own Hands. On this Account, 

Han Authors, tho? they repreſent his Life as the moſt exact 

Picture of unmanly Softneſs, yet they generally confeſs his 

Death equal to the nobleſt of Antiquity ; and the ſame Poet (e) 
| hat has given him the laſting Title of Mollis 0:ho, hath yet ſet. 
nm in Competition with the famous Cato, in reference to the 
nal Action of his Life. | | 


— 


— — —_— 


(a) Sueton, in Galb, cap, 8. (6b) Idem, cap. 17. (e) gusto. in Othen. cap. d. 
(4) lbid, cap. 9, (:) Martial, 
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It has been obſerv'd of Hitellius, that he obtain'd the Empir (ME 
by the ſole Valour of his Lieutenants, and loſt it purely a 
his own Account. His extreme Luxury and Cruelty were fa! 


this Reaſon the more deteſtable, becauſe he had been adyanci 


to that Dignity, under the Notion of the Patron of his Country, 
and the Reſtorer of the Rights and Liberties of the People 
Within eight Months time, the Provincial Armies had unani. e 
mouſly agreed on Veſpaſian (a) for their Emperor; and th WY 
Tyrant, after he had been ſtrangely mangled by the extreme 
Fury of the Soldiers and Rabble, was at laſt dregg'd into tte 
River Tiber (b). . 3 4 2... 
The Republick was ſo far from making any Advancemen 
under the Diſturbances of the Three laſt Reigns, that ſhe mui MW. 
neceſlarily have felt the fatal Conſequences of them had ſh; MiYor 
not been ſeaſonably reliev'd by the happy Management of Wh 
Veſpaſian. Lwas a handſome Turn of ſome of his Friends 
when, by Order of Caligula, his Boſom had by way g 
Puniſhment been ſtuff*d with Dirt, to put this Interpretation on 
the Accident, that the Commonwealth being miſerably abus's, 
and even trodden under foot, ſhould hereafter fly 10 his Baſom for 
Protection, (c). And indeed, he ſeems to have made it his whol: 
Care and Deſign to reform the Abuſes of the City and Stats 
occaſion'd by the Licentiouſneſs of the late Times, Nine Pto- 
vinces he added to the Empire (d), and was ſo very exact in 
all Circumſtances of his Life and Conduct, that one who has i 
examin'd them both with all the Niceneſs imaginable, can find 
nothing in either that deſerves Reprehenſion, except an immo- 
derate Deſire of Riches (e). And he covertly excuſes him for 
this, by extolling at the ſame time his extraordinary Magnif: 
cence and Liberality (). | | 55 
But perhaps he did not more oblige the World by his own 
Reign, than by leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor as his Sol 
Titus; the only Prince in the World that has the Character 
of never doing an ill Action. He had given ſufficient Proof 
of his Courage in the famous Siege of aalen and might 
have met with as good Succeſs in other Parts, had he not been 
£0 ms by an untimely Death, to the univerſal Grief of Man- 
But then Domitian ſo far. degenerated from the two excel 
lent Examples of his Father and Brother, as to ſeem more em 


— 
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(a) Sueton, in Vitel. cap, 19. (6) 1d. ibid, cap. 179. (e) Sueten. in Ve! 
cap. 5. (4) Eutrep. lib. 7. (e) Id. ibid, Cap, 16. (f) Id, ibid, Caps 27, a. 
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F lous of copying Nero, or Caligula. However, as to Martial 


n KA fairs, he was as happy as moſt of his Predeceſſors; having in 
four Expeditions ſubdu'd the Catti, Daci, and the Sarmatiant, 
a and extinguiſh'd a Civil War in the firſt Beginning (a). By 
mis Means he had fo intirely gain'd the Affections of the Sol- 
le, J diers, that when we meet with his neareſt Relations, and even 
ni- bis very Wife engag.d in his Murder (+), yet we find the Army 
the Ao extremely diſſatisfy'd, as to have wanted only a Leader to re- 


enge his Death (c). 


BE (a) Sucton, in Domit. cap. 6. (b) Id. ibid. cap. 14. (c) Id. ibid, cap. 23. 
ent WE PEE en N 
yo NAT (( 
of ; 


CHAP. VI. 


nds, 

Wl o . 
non {Of the Ro MAN Affairs from Domitian 7o the End ef 
us % Conſtantine the Great. | 


8 
9 C 
1 
\ 


Ir HE two following Emperors have been deſervedly ſtiled, 


1 
1 


L The Reſtorers of the Roman Grandeur; which, by reaſon 


\ en extremely impair'd. 


1 ur Nerva, tho? a Perſon of extraordinary Courage and Virtue, 
i fin Wet did not enjoy the Empire long enough to be on any other 
* Wccount ſo memorable, as for ſubſtituting ſo admirable a Suc- 
m . bor in bis Room as Trajan. | 1 
um WR ' 1 was he, that for the Happineſs which attended his Un- 
ertakings, and for his juſt and regular Adminiſtration of the 
| - overnment, has been ſet in competition even with Romulus 
is _ mſelf. *T was he that advanc'd the Bounds of the Empire 
5 Wrther than all his Predeceſſors; 287 into Roman Pro- 
en nces the five vaſt Countries of Dacia, Aſſyria, Armenia, Me- 
* poramia, and Arabia (a). And yet his prudent Management 
"Man Peace, has been generally prefer'd to his Exploits in War. 
is Juſtice, Candour, and Liberality, having gain'd him ſuch 
excel univerſal Eſteem and Veneration, that he was even deify'd 
emu: ore his Death, _ e W 
7. 5 0 Europ. 1 „„ | 4 
ous B | Adrian's 


the Viciouſneſs, or Negligence of the former Princes, had 
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Adrian's Character has generally more of the Scholar tha 1 
his Predecefſor, he flighted Three of the Provinces that ha 
of the Empire at the River Euphrates (a). But perhaps he is th 


ſucceſsful Expedition againſt the Parthians: And the forme (i 
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the Soldier; Upon which account, as much as out of Envy to IT; 


been taken by Trajan, and was contented to fix the Bound 


firſt of the Roman Emperors that ever took a Circuit round hi | 
Dominions, as we are aſſur'd he did (6), 1 = 
Antoninus Pius ſtudy'd more the Defence of the Empire, ta 
the Enlargement of it. However, his admirable Prudence, and We 
ſtrict Reformation of Manners, render'd him perhaps as ſe 
viceable to the Commonwealth as the greateſt Conquerors. 

The two Antonini, Marcus and Lucius, were they that mat 
the firſt Diviſion of the Empire. They are both famous for: 


who was the longeſt Liver, is eſpecially remarkable for his e: 
traordinary Learning, and ſtrict Profeſſion of Stoiciſm; whence 
he has obtain'd the Name of the Phrloſopher. 

Commodus was as noted for all manner of Extravagance, 
as his Father had been for the contrary Virtues, and after a e 


ry ſhort Enjoyment of the Empire, was murder'd by one d [ 
his Miſtreſſes (c). )%ͤͤͥͤᷓ “] oo ns 
Pertinax too was immediately cut off by the Soldiers, wo was 
found him a more rigid Exactor of Diſcipline, than they tw gage 
been lately us'd to. And now claiming to themſelves the Pr B 
vilege of chooſing an Emperor, they fairly expos'd the Digi the 
to Sale (4). a oy 5 TR | l ET A ; ſaly, 
Didius Fulian was the higheſt Bidder, and, was thereon 
inveſted with the Honour. But as he only expos'd himſelf 8 chas 
Ridicule, by ſuch a mad Project, ſo he was in an Inſtant mi Pro 
away with, in hopes of another Bargain. Zozimus makes ha the 
no better than a ſort of an Emperor in a Dream (e). thoſ 
But the Roman Valour and Diſcipline were in a great ne Mo! 
ſure reſtor*d by Severus. Beſides a famous Victory over the 5 Tim 
 #hians, the old Enemies of Rome, he ſubdued the greateſt Pat A 
of Perſia and Arabia, and marching into this Iſland, Bri Part 
deliver d the poor Natives from the miſerable Tyranuy of de k 
Scots and Pickt; which an excellent Hiſtorian (F) calls Dea 
ene, OE i: U 
Antoninus Caracalla had as much of a martial Spirit in hin of A 
his Father, but died before he could defign any thing memo frem 
4) Ewtrep. lib. s. (0) Id. Ibid. (e) Zeſimus, Hiſt. Jab. 1. (% (a) 
60 15 " f) Alias 2. in veel? * * LIC 7 8 5 a (4) 14 
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tha die, except an Expedition againſt the Parthians, which he had 
uo at undertaken. 


bal Oßpilius Macrinus and his Son Diadumen had made very little 
und Noiſe in the World, when they were cut off without much 
s the Diſturbance, to make room for Hel:ogabalns, Son of the late 
d hi Emperor. : : 85 
Ik he was extremely pernicious to the Empire by his extrava- 
tha gant Debaucheries, his Succeſſor Alexander Severus was as ſer- 
„ 0 viceable to the State in reſtoring Juſtice and Diſcipline, His 


s ſer- nobleſt Exploit was an Expedition againſt the Perfians, in which 
s. be overcame their famous King Xerxes (a). 
ma Maximin, the firſt that from a common Soldier aſpir'd to the 
fori Empire, was ſoon taken off by Pupienus, and he, with his 
Irme; 
nis e. 


mand to Gordian, a Prince of great Valour and Fortune, and 
hence 


who might probably have extinguiſh'd the very Name of the 
W Perſians (b), had he not been treacherouſly murder'd by Pi- 
2 10 bog within a very little time ſuffer'd the like Fortune 
himſelf. | | | 
V—Diecius in the former Part of his Reign had been very ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the Scythians and other barbarous Nations; but 
was at laſt kill'd, together with his Son, in an unfortunate En- 
gagement (c). 5 : 
But then Gallus not only ſtruck up a ſhameful League with 
the Barbarians, but ſuffer'd them to over-run all Thrace, Theſ- 
ſaly, Macedon, Greece (d) c. N 
| They were juſt threatning Italy, when his Succeſſor Æmilian 


Promotion to the Empire, promis'd the Senate to recover all 
the Roman Territories that had been intirely loſt, and to clear 
thoſe that were over-run (e). But he was prevented after three 


N Reign, by the common Fate of the Emperors of that 
ime. | 


be kept Priſoner himſelf in * Country till the time of his 
Death { J. 1 


of Affairs was committed to his Son Gallienus; a Prince ſo ex- 


(a) Eutrop. lib, 8. (0 | Pompon. Laeatus in Gordian. (e) Idem, in Deciog 
(4) Ide, in Galle, (+) Idemy ibid. (f) Ia: in Valerie, 
34 Contempt 


Collegue Balbinus, quickly follow'd, leaving the ſupreme Com- 


chas d them off with a prodigious Slaughter; And upon his 


After him Valerian was ſo unfortunate as to loſe the greateſt 
Part of his Army in an Expedition againſt the Perſians, and to 


Upon the taking of Valerian by the Perſians, the Management 


tremely negligent and vicious, as to become the equal Scorn and 


24 The Riſe and Progreſs Part 1. 
Contempt of both Sexes (a): The Looſeneſs of his Government 

gave Occaſion to the Ulurpation of the Thirty Tyrants, of 
whom ſome indeed truly deſerv'd that Name; others were 
Perions of great Courage and Virtue, and very ſerviceable to 
the Commonwealth (4). In his Time the Almaigus, after they 
had waſted all Gaul, broke into Italy. Dacia, which had been 
gain'd by Trajan, was intirely loſt ; all Greece, Macedon, Por- 
zus, and Aſia, over-run by the Goths. The Germans too had 
proceeded as far as Spain, and taken the famous City Tarraco, 
now Tarragona in Catalonia (c). 


This deſperate State of Affairs was in ſome meaſure redreſs 
by the happy Conduct of Claudius, who, in lefs than two Years 
Time, routed near Three Hundred Thouſand Barbarians, and 
put an intire Fnd to the Gozhick War: Nor were his other Ac- 
compliſhments inferior to his Valour; an elegant Hiſtorian (4) 
having found in him the Virtue of Trajan, the Piety of Ante 
uinus, and the Moderation of Auguſtus, * 

Quintilius was, in all Reſpects, comparable to his Brother: 
whom he ſucceeded not on Account of his Relation, but his 
Merits (e). But reigning only Seventeen Days, *twas impofſi- 
ble he could do any Thing more than raiſe an ExpeRation in 
the World. © r 
If any of the Barbarians were left within the Bounds of the 
Empire by Claudius, Aurelian intirely chas'd them out. In one 
ſingle War he is reported to have kill'd a Thouſand of the Sar- 
matians With his own Hands (F). But his nobleſt Exploit was, 
the conquering the famous Zexobra, Queen of the Eaſt (as ſhe 
Ril'd herſelf) and the taking her Capital City Palmyra. At his 
Return to Rome, there was ſcarce any Nation in the Wotld, out 
of which he had not a ſufficient Number of Captives to grace 
his Triumph: The moſt conſiderable were the Indians, Ara- 
bians, Goths, Franks, Suevians, Saracens, Vandals, and Ger- 
mans (g). 8 . 2 f. 

T. 4 625 was contented to ſhew his Moderation and Juſtice, 
in the quiet Management of the Empire, without any hoſtile De- 
ſign: Or had he expreſs d any ſuch Inclinations, his ſhort Reign 


- 


Mult neceſſarily have hindred their Effet. ._ .. . 
Prabus, to the wiſe Government of his Predeceſſor added the 

Valour and Conduct of a good Commander: T was: he that ob- 
lig d the barbarous Nations to quit all their footing in Gaul, Ih- 
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m, and ſeveral Provinces of the Empire; inſomuch, that 

very Parthians ſent him flattering Letters, confeſſing the dif- 
$1 Apprehenſions they entertain'd of his Deſigns againſt their 
| Gbuntry, and beſeeching him to favour them with a Peace a). 


| et the Perſians; againſt whom he accordingly undertook an 
| Wpedition: But after two or three ſucceſsful Engagements, 
Id with the Stroke of a Thunderbolt (5). 

Miis two Sons, Cariuus and Numerian, were of ſo oppoſite a 
sinus, that one is generally repreſented as the worſt, the other 
| the beſt of Men. Numerian was ſoon treacherouily murder'd 
| 4per: Who, together with the other Emperor Carinus, in a 
Fry little time, gave way to the happy Fortune of Dioclerian, 

e moſt ſucceſsful of the latter Emperors; ſo famous for his 
| Wodigious Exploits in ne Perſia, and Armenia, that a Roman 
Juthor (c) has not ſtuck to compare him with Jupiter, as he 
bes his Son Maximinian with Hercules. 8 Wy 

Conſtantinus Chlorus, and Galerius, were happier than moſt of 
| Meir Predeceſſors, by dying, as they had for the moſt part 

d, in Peace. e . 
Nor are Severus and Maximinian on any Account very re- 
arkable, except for leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor, as the 
mous CONSTANTINE; who ridding himſelf of his two 
ompetitors, Lucinius and Maæentiat, advanc'd the Empire to 
antient Grandeur. His happy Wars, and wiſe Adminiſtra- 
n in Peace, have gain'd him the Sirname of The GREAT, 
d Honour unknown to former Emperors: Vet in this Reſpe& 
is juſtly reputed unfortunate, that by removing the Imperial 
It from Rome to Coſtantmople, he gave Occaſion to the utter 
Pin of Tray. 


— 


dh. 


— 1 


) Flavius Vopiſe. in Probo. (b) Tdem, in Caro, (e) Pompon ius Latus 
rita ejus. . | | 


here was ſcarce any Enemy left to his Succeſſor Carus, ex- 
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Of the Roman Afairs from Conſtantine the Gre 


_ reunited under the longeſt Survivor, Conſtautius. The Wars be 


| Reaſon of the ill Succels, which conſtantly attended that Empe 


_ ether Bounds of the Empire; fo his Deſigns againſt the mol 


man Governor who reſign'd up the leaſt Part of their Domin- 


8 > VL IRA e n 
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to the taking of Ro ME Odoacer, and the Ruin if 
the Weſtern Empire. _ 


THO? the Three Sons of Conſtantine at firſt divided the Em. 
pire into Three diſtin&@ Principalities; yet it was afterwards 


tween him and Magnentint, as they prov'd fatal to the Tyrant, 
fo were they extremely prejudicial to the whole State; which 2 
this Time was involv'd in ſuch unhappy Difficulties, as to be ver 
unable to bear ſo exceſſive a Loſs of Men, no leſs than 54000 
being kill's on both Sides (a). And perhaps, this was the chic 


ror in the Eaſtern Wars: For the Perſians were all along hi 
Superiors ; and when at laſt a Peace was concluded, the Ad 
vantage of the Conditions lay on their Side. RH 
Julian, as he took effectual Care for the Security of ti: 
formidable Enemies, the Perſians, had all Appearance of Suc- 
cefs ; but that he loſt his Life before they could be fully put ii 
Execution. TRIO E 477 20 
Jovian was no ſooner eleQed Emperor, but being unde 
ſome Apprehenſion of a Rival in the Weſt, he immediate) 
ftruck up a moſt diſhonourable Peace with the Per/zans, at the 
Price of the famous City Niſibis, and all Meſopotamia. Fa 
which baſe Action, as he does not fail of an InveQive fron 
every Hiſtorian; So particularly Ammianus Marcellinus () and 
Zoſimus have taken the pains to ſhew, that he was the firſt A. 


ons upon any Account. | 
Valentinian the Firſt, has generally the Character of an excel 
tent Prince: But he ſeems to have been more ſtudious of obli 
ing his Subjects, by an eaſy and quiet Government, than del: 
rous of acting any thing againſt the encroaching Enemies. 


—__ , vw % 


(s) Pempon. Lats, (6) Lib, 2 
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7 CGratian too, tho? a Prince of great Courage and Experience 
* in War, was able to do no more than to ſettle the ſingle Pro- 
vince of Gaul: But he is extremely applauded by Hiſtorians 
for taking ſuch extraordinary Care in the Buſineſs of a Succeſ- 
EZ for: For being very ſenſible how every Day produc'd worſe Ef- 
fects in the Empire; and that the State, if not at the laſt Gaſp, 
pet was very nigh beyond all Hopes of Recovery; he made it 
bis whole Study to find out a Perſon that ſhould, in all Reſpects, 
be capacitated for the noble Work of the Deliverance of his 
Country. The Man he pitch'd upon was Theodoſius, a Native 
of Spain; who, being now inveſted with the Command of the 
& Faſt, upon the Death of Gratian, remain'd ſole” Emperor. 
And, indeed, in a great meaſure, he anſwer'd the ExpeQation 
of the World, proving the moſt reſolute Defender of the Em- 
pire in its declining Age. But for his Collegue Valenzinian 
ide Second, he was cut off, without having done any thing that 
= deſerves our Notice. 5 3 
= Under Honorius, Things return'd to their former deſperate 
State, the barbarous Nations getting Ground on all Sides, and 
making every Day ſome Diminution in the Empire; till at laſt, 
= Alaric, King of the Gozbs, waſting all Italy, proceeded to Rome 
& itſelf; and being contented to ſet a few Buildings on Fire, 


f the and rifle the Treaſuries, retir d with his Army (a): So that this 
mol is rather a Diſgrace, than a Deſtruction of the City. And 
Soe. Nero is ſuppos'd to have done more Miſchief when he ſet it 
put i on Fire in Jeſt, than it now ſuffer'd from the Barbarous Con- 


under Valentinian the Third, at his Acceſſion to the Empire, gave 
Jiatel) great Hopes of his proving the Author of a happy Revolution 
at the (5); and he was very fortunate in the War againſt the famous 
Pot Attila the Hun: But his Imprudence in putting to death his 
from beſt Commander Azixs, haſten'd very much the Ruin of the 
) and Roman Cauſe, the barbarous Nations now carrying all before 
ſt K. them, without any conſiderable Oppoſition. 80 | 
omin: By this timg the State was given over as deſperate; and what 


Princes follow'd *till the taking of the City by Odoacer, were only 


| excel a Company of miſerable, ſhort-liv'd Tyrants, remarkable for 
* oblig nothing but the Meanneſs of their Extraction, and the Poorneſs 
an del. of their Government; ſo that Hiſtorians generally paſs them over 


in ſilence, or at moſt with the bare mention of their Names. 


* 4 . __ 
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The beſt Account of them we can meet with, is as follows: : 
Maximas, who, in order to his own Promotion, had procurq | 


the Murder of Valentinian, ſoon after compell'd his Widow * 
Eudoxia to accept of him as a Husband ; when the Emprefs, 
entertaining a mortal Hatred for him on many Accounts, ſen | 
to Genſeric, a famous King of the Yandals, and a Confederate MW 
of the late Emperor's, deſiring his Aſſiſtance for the Deliverance 
of herſelf and the City, from the Uſurpation of the Tyrant. 
Genſeric eaſily obey d; and landing with a prodigious Army in 
Ttaly, enter'd Rome without any Oppoſition ; where, . contrary 
to his Oath and Promiſe, he ſeiz'd on all the Wealth, and car- 
ry'dit, with ſeveral thouſands of the Inhabitants,” into Afreck fa). 

Avitus, the General in Gaul, was the next that took upon 
him the Name of Emperor, which he reſign'd within eight 
Months (5). : 

Majorianus ſucceeded; and after three Years left the Honour 

to Severus, Or Severian; who had the Happineſs, after four 
Years Reign, to die a natural Death L } 
After him, Authemius was elected Emperor, who loſt his 
Life and Dignity in a Rebellion of his Son- in- Law Kicimer (d). 
And then Ohbrius was ſent from Conſtantinople too, with the 
fame Authority; but died within ſeven Months (e). 

Liarius, or Glycerias, who had been elected in his Room by 
the Soldiers, was immediately almoſt depos'd by Nepos ; and he 
himſelf quickly after by Oreſtes (f); who made his Son Augu- 
ſtut, or Auguſtulus, Emperor. And now Oavacer, King of the 
Heruli, with an innumerable Multitude of the barbarous Na- 
tions, ravaging all Italy, approach'd to Rome; and entering the 
City without any Reſiſtance, and depoſing Auguſtulus, ſecur'd 
the Imperial Dignity to himſelf; and though he was forc'd af. 
terwards to give place to Theodoric the Goth, yet the Komans 
had never after the leaſt Command in I. 


— 
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(a) Paul. Diacen. & Evagyins Hift. Eccleſ, lib, 2. cap. 7. (8) 14. ibid 
{c) Paul. Diacon, lib. 16. (d) Ibid. (e) Ibid. (F) Fernandes de Regn. Cuceeſ, 
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CHAT 14:5, 1902 
F the Pomœrium, and of the Form and Bigneſs of the 
Tx x, according to the Seven Hills. = 


WSN EFORE we come to pleaſe ourſelves with a par- 
WW ticular View of the City, we mult, by all Means, 


NY 
nl 
{6 


take notice of the Pomer:am, for the Singularity 
9178 9235 of the Cuſtom, to which it ow'd its Original. 
8 r=” 5 LC4roy defines the Pomerixm, in general, to be that 

Space of Ground both within and without the 
Walls, which the Azgars, at the firſt Building of Cities, ſo- 
mnly conſecrated, and on which no Edifices were ſuffer'd to 


 rais'd (a). But the Account which Platarch gives us of this 


atter, in reference to Rome itſelf, is. ſufficient to ſatify our 
urioſity; and is deliver'd by him to this purpoſe: Romulus 
aving ſent for ſome of the Taſcaus, to inſtruct him in the Ce- 
monies to be obſerv'd in laying the Foundations of his new 
Ity, the Work was begun in this Manner 
Firſt, They dug a Trench, and threw into it the Firſt-Fruits 
all Things, either good by Cuſtom, or neceſlary by Nature: 


devery Man taking aſmall Turf of Earth of the Country from 


hence he came, they all caſt them in promiſcuouſly together; 


_—_—@@r 


w 8 a — 5 ma 


(s) Liv, lib, 1. | 
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30 Of the CIT r. Part II. 
making this Trench their Center, they deſcrib'd the City in a Circle 
round it: Then the Founder fitted to a Plougha brazen Plough- 
ſhare; and yoaking together a Bull and a Cow, drew a deep 
Line, or Furrow, round the Bounds; thoſe that follow'd after, ta. 
king care that all the Clods fell inwards toward the City. They 
built the Wall upon this Line, which they call'd Pomerizm, from 
Pone Mœnia (a). Tho” the Phraſe of Pomerium proferre be com: 
monly us'd in Authors, to fignify the enlarging of the City; yet 
*tis certain the City might be enlarg'd without that Ceremony, 
For Tacitus and Gellius declare no Perſon to have had a Right 
of extending the Pomœrium, but ſuch an one as had taken awa 


ſome Part of an Enemy's Country in War ; whereas it's mani- 


feſt, that ſeveral great Men, who never obtain'd that Honou, 
increas'd the Buildings with conſiderable Additions. 

Tis remarkable, that the ſame Ceremony with which the 
Foundations of their Cities were at firſt laid, they us'd too in 
deſtroying and razing Places taken from the Enemy ; which we 
find was begun by the Chief Commander's turning up ſome ot 
the Walls with a Plough (5). 

As to the Form and Bigneſs of the City, we muſt follow th: 
common Direction of the Seven Hills, whence came the Phra 
of Urbs Septicollis, and the like, ſo frequent with the Poets. 

Of theſe Mons Palatinus has ever had the Preference; whe 
ther ſo call'd from the People Palantes, or Palatiui; or from th 

Bleating and Strolling of Cattle, in Latin, Balare and Palare; 

or from Pales, the Paſtoral Goddeſs; or from the Burying Plac: 
of Pallas, we find diſputed, and undetermin'd among their Ar 
thors. T was in this Place that Romulus laid the Foundations 
the City, in a Quadrangular Form; and here the ſame King and 
Tullus Hoſtilius kept their Courts, as did afterwards Aaguſiu 
and all the ſucceeding Emperors; on which Account, ths 
Word Palatium came to ſignify a Royal Seat (c). 
This Hill to the Eaſt has Mons Cœlius; to the South, Mons Ave 
tiuus; to the Weſt, Mons Capitolinus; to the North, the Forum (4 

In Compaſs twelve hundred Paces (e). 3 

Mons Tarpeins took its Name from Tarpeia, a Roman Virgil 
who betray'd the City to the Sabines, in this Place (F). It was call! 
too Mons Saturni and Saturnius, in Honour of Saturn, who ist 
ported to have liv'd here in his Retirement, and was ever reputt 


(a) Plutarch. in Romul. 59 Dempſter. Paralipom, ad Reſin, lib. 1. cap. 
(c) Reſin, Antiq. lib. 1. cap. 4. (4) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (.) Marlian. Topigid 
Anti. Roma, lib, I, cap. 14. (F) Plutarob. in Remul. 
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cle the Tutelar Deity of this Part of the City. It had afterwards the 
gb. Denomination of Capitolinus, from the Head of a Man caſually 
cep found here in digging for the Foundations of the famous Tem- 
ta. ple of Jupiter (a), call'd Capitolium, for the ſame Reaſon. This 
bey Hill was added to the City by Titus Tatius, King of the Sa- 
om ines, when having been firſt overcome in the Field by Roma- 
m. lat, he and his Subjects were permitted to incorporate with the 
ya Romans (4). It has to the Eaft, Mons Palatinus, and the Fo- 
rum; to the South, the Tiber; to the Weſt, the level Part of 


om. 

igh the City; to the North, Coll:s e (c). 

way In Compaſs ſeven Stadia, or Furlongs, (d). 

ani Co lis Quirinalis was ſo call'd either from the Temple of Qui- 
our, Wl rinalis, another Name of Romulus; or more probably from the 


Curetes, a People that remov'd hither with Tatius from Cures, 
a Sabine City (e). It afterwards chang'd its Name to Caballus, 
Mons Caballi, and Caballiuus, from the two Marble-Horſes, 
with each a Man holding him, which are ſet up here. They are 
ſtill ſtanding; and if the Inſcription on the Pilaſters be true, 
were the Work of Phidias and Praxiteles (F); made by thoſe 
famous Maſters to repreſent Alexander the Great, and his Buce- 


ra Pbalus, and ſent to Nero for a Preſent by Tiridates King of Ar- 
s. menta, This Hill was added to the City by Numa (g). 
whe To the Eaſt, it has Mons Eſquilinus, and Mons Viminalis; to 


the South, the Forums of Ceſar and Nerva; to the Welt, the 
level Part of the City; to the North, Collis Hortulorum, aud 
the Campus Martius (b). | 

In Compaſs almoſt three Miles (i). | 

Mons Cœlius owes its Name to Cœlius, or Cwler, a famous T- 
can General, who pitch'd his Tents here, when he came to the 
Aſſiſtance of Romulus againſt the Sabines (. Livy (1) and Dio- 
mſius (m) attribute the taking of it in, to Talus Hoſtilius; but 
Krabo (u) to Aucus Martius. The other Names by which it was 
ſometimes known, were Querculanus, or Quercetulanus and 
Auguſtus: The firſt occaſion'd by the Abundance of Oaks grow- 
ing there; the other impos'd by the Emperor Tiberius, when he 
had rais'd new Buildings upon it after a Fire (o). 
One Part of this Hill was call'd Cœliolus, and Minor Cœliaus (p). 


888 
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() Liv. lib, 1. cap. 55. (6) Dionyſius. (e) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (a) Mar- 
lian. lib. 1. cap. 1. (e) Sext. Pomp. Feſtus, (F) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (g) Dio- 
. Halic. lib. 2. (4) Fabricii Rama, Cap. 3. () Marlian. I. 1. c. 1. (K) Var- 
de de Ling. Lat. lib. 4. (50 Lib. 1. cap. 30. (z) Lib. 3. (n) Gerzr, I. 
) Tacu. Ann. > Syet: in Tib, cap. 48. (p) Fabricii Roma, Cap, 3. 
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To the Eaſt, it has the City Walls; to the South, Mon: Aventing;. 
to the Weſt, Mons Palatinss ; to the North, Mons Eſqailings ON 
 'In Compaſs about two Miles and a half (6). ; Ne 
Mons Ejquilinus was anciently call'd Ciſpius, and Oppius (c): ( 


The Name of Eſqailinus was varied, for the eaſier Pronunciation, 
from Exquilinas, a Corruption of Eæcubinus, ab Excubiis, from call 
the Watch that Romulus kept here (4d). It was taken in by Ser. thei 
vius Tullius (e), who had here his Royal Seat (f). Varro wil WW the 
have the Eſſuiliæ to be properly two Mountains (g); which T 
Opinion has been ſince apptov'd of by a curious Obſerver (þ). 1 

To the Eaſt, it has the City-Walls; to the South, the Yu WM of + 


Labicana; to the Weſt, the Valley lying between Mont Celiu In 
and Mons Palatinus; to the North, Collis Viminalis (i). 7 
In Compaſs about four Miles (H. 3 5 Tov 


Mons Viminalis derives its Name from the * Offer or, t 


e grew there in great Plenty. This Hill was taken or, | 
in by Servius Tullius (I). 2 05h LAs Þy, 1 wher 
Io the Faſt, it has the Campus Eſquinalis; and to the South, i ſpark 
Part of the Saburra and the Forum; to the Welt, Mons Quin Aare. 
nalis; to the North, the Vallis Quirinali (). Obſe 
In Compaſs two Miles and a half (»). 2 That 
The Name of Mons Aventinas has given great Cauſe of Di- ſpedt 
pute among the Criticks, ſome deriving the Word from Aves. Parts, 
tiuus an Alban King (o); ſome from the River Avent (p); and WM nons 
others ab Avibus, from the Birds which us'd to fly hither in great To 
Flocks from the Tiber (q). It was.call'd too Murcius, from Fields 
Marcia, the Goddeſs of Sleep, who had here a Sacellum, or lit In 
tle Temple (r); Collis Diane, from the Temple of Diana (:); WM Five , 
and Remonins from Remus, who would have had the City be- Mos 
un in this Place, and was here buried (7). A. Gellius affirms (% or Proj 
hat this Hill being all along reputed Sacred, was never in- :;;,,,,. 
clos'd within the Bounds of the City, till the Time of Claudius, within 
But Eutropius (u) ny attributes the taking of it in, to 4. , This 
cus Martius; and an old Epigram inſerted by Caſpinian, in hu 4/-;... 
Comment on Caſſiodorus, confirms the ſame. 3 ut it i 


To the Easſt, it has the City-Walls; to the &. the Campa Figs: 
linus; to the Weſt, the Tiber; to the North, Mou Palatinu: (x). World 


— 


| (a) Ibid, (b) Marlian, lib, 1. cap. 1. (c) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (a) {ode Brace 
pert. lib. 2. Eleg. 8. (e) Liv. lib. 1. cap. 44. (F) U. (g) De Ling. Latin. 1.4 (a) N 
%) Marlian. lib. 1. cap. 1. () Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. 0 k) Martian, I. 1. c. . (:) Fabric 
(1) Dionyſe l. 4. () Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. () Marlian. lib, r. e. . (e) Var Q Feſtus 
de Ling. Lat. I. 4. (v) 1b. (2) 16. (r) Sext. Pomp. Feftus. (.) Martial. (1) Plus 
in Romul, (v) Lib. 13. cap. 14 (w) Lib. 1. (x) Fabricii Roma. Cap. 3. 1 


, In Circuit Eighteen Sradia, or Two Miles and a Quarter (4). 

Beſides theſe Seven principal Hills, Three other of inferior 
Note were taken in in later Limes. 

Collis Hortulorum, Or Hortorum, had its Name from the fa- 
mous Gardens of Saluſt adjoining to it (5). It was afterwards 
call'd Pincius, from the Pincii, a Noble Family who had here 
their Seat (c). The Emperor Aarelian firſt inclos'd it within 
the City-Walls (a). 

To the Eaſt and South it has the plaineſt Part of Mons Qui- 
rinalis; to the Welt the Vallis Martia; to the North the Walls 
of the City (e). | 

In Compaſs about Eighteen Szadia (J). 

Faniculum, or Fanicularis, was ſo call'd either from an old 
Town of the ſame Name, faid to have been built by Janu,; 
or, becauſe Janus dwelt and was buried here (g) 

Ken Tor, becauſe *twas a Sort of * Gate to the Romans, Janua. 
whence they ifſu'd out upon the Taſcans (hh. The 

ſparkling Sands have at preſent given it the Name of Mons 
Aureas, and by Corruption Montorius (i). We may make two 
Obſervations about this Hill from an Epigram of Martial; 
That 'tis the fitteſt Place to take one's Standing for a full Pro- 


Dir Wl pet of the City; and that 'tis leſs inhabited than the other 
* Parts, by reaſon of the Groſlneſs of the Air (A). It is ſtill fas 
an 


mous for the Sepulchres of Nama, and Statius the Poet (1). 

To the Eaſt and South it has the Tiber; to the Welt the 
Fields; to the North the Vatican (im). 

In Circuit (as much of it as ſtands within the City-Walls) 
Five Stadia (u). | | 

Mons Vaticanus owes its Name to the Anſwers of the Yates 
or Prophets, that us'd to be given here; or from the God Va- 
ticanus or Vagitanus (o). It ſeems not to have been inclos'd 
within the Walls *till the Time of Aurelian. 

This Hill was formerly famous for the Sepulchre of Scipio 
Africanus; ſome Remains of which are {till to be ſeen (Y). 
But it is more celebrated at preſent on the Account of St. Pe- 
10 Far the Pope's Palace, and the nobleſt Library in the 
(A). orld. 5 


7— 
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(a) Marlian. lib. 1. cap. 1. (6) Re/in. lib. r. cap. 11. (e) id. (4) Ibid. 
%) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (F) Marlian. lib, 1. cap. 1. (g) Reſin. lib, 1. cap. 1. 
(b) Feſtus. (i) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (K) Martial. Epig. lib. 4. Ep. 64. () Fa- 
bricii Roma, lib. 1. cap. 3. (m) Ibid. (5) Marlian, lib. 1. cap. 1. () Feſtiss. 
C) Warcup's Hiſt, of Italy, Book II. 
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To the Eaſt it has the Campus Vaticanus, and the River; to MW." 
the South the Janiculum; to the Welt the Campus Figulinus Thel 
or Potters Field; to the North the Prata Quintia (a). Git 

It lies in the Shape of a Bow drawn up very high ; the con- 
vex Part ſtretching almoſt a Mile (5). 


As to the Extent of the whole City, the greateſt we meet with WW R 
in Hiſtory, was in the Reign of Valerian, who enlarg'd the Walls 
to ſuch a Degree as to ſurround the Space of Fifty Miles (c). treet 
The Number of Inhabitants in its flouriſhing State, Z:ip/us Nen 
computes at Four Millions (a). : he A 
At preſent the Compals of the City is not above Thirteen 
Miles (e). . 
(a) Fabricii Rema, cap. 3. (b) Narlian lib. 1. cap. 1. (e) Vepiſc. in Aure. 
liano. (4) De Magnitud. Rom., (e) Fabricii Roma, Cap. 2. | 
| | : directs 
Of the Diviſion of the City into Tribes and Regions; be C0 
| And of the Gates and Bridges. 1301 
1 + he Ar 
ROM UL US divided his little City into three Tribes; and Th 
Servins Tullius added a fourth; which Diviſion continu'd e 
*till the Time of Azguſias. T was he firſt appointed the Four - 
teen Regions or Wards: An Account of which, with the Num- 
ber of Temples, Baths, c. in every Region, may be thus . 
taken from the accurate Panvinius. ; 10 8 l 
REGION I, PORTA CAPENA. Rae 
Streets 9. 8 Arches 4. 
Luci 3. Barns 14. 
Temples 4. Mills 12. 
Ades 6. | Great Houſes 121: 
Publick Baths 6. | 


The whole Compaſs 13223 Feet. 
REGION II. COELIMONTIUM. 


Streets 12. Private Baths 80. 
S003. The great Shambles. 


Tem⸗ 
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Temples 5. Barns 23. 
The Publick Baths of the Mills 23. 


City. (zreat Houſes 133, 
The Compals 13200 Feet. 


REGION Ill. ISIS and SERAPTS. 


: Streets 8. The Baths of Titus, Trajan 
„ enples 2. and Philip. 

he Amphitheatre of Ve- Barns 29. or 19. 
n aſian. „ Mine 23. 


Great Houſes 160. 
The Compaſs 12450 Feet. 


REGION IV. VIA SACRA, or 
TEMPLUM PACIS. © 


ire · 


ſtreets 8. verus and Conſtantine. 
Temples 10. Private Baths 75. 
ns; Nie C % Jus of the Sun, Barns 18. | 
o Foot high. Mills 24. 


he Arches of Titus, Se- Great Houſes 138. 
The Compaſs 14000; as ſome ſay, only 8000 Feet. 
REGION V. ES9UILINA. 


x" 15. 3 Fairy os 77. 
c: 8. Ss arns 18. 

emples 6. Mills 22. 

Ldes 5. Great Houſes 180. 


The Compals 15950 Feet. 
REGION VI. 40 TA SEMITA. 


teets 12. or 13. Private Baths 75. 
ect z. Win 
ico's 2. li 5 
R Great Houſes 155. 
WET | 


The Compaſs 15600 Feet, 
C 2 R Ex 
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Bo 
REGION VII YI1ALATA. N. 
Streets 40. Mills 17. | 
Temples 4. | Barns 25. tree 
Private Baths 75. Great Houſes 120, VEdes 
Arches 3. | 7a 
The Compaſs 23700 Feet. 

REGION VIII. FORUM ROMANUM. I 
Streets 12. Curiæ 4. * 
Temples 21. Baſilicæ 7. ah 
Private Baths 66. Columns 6. . 1 
Ades 10. Barns 18. | 
Portico's 9, | Mills 30. 

Arches 4. Ereat Houſes 150. ] 

Fora 7. 

The Compaſs 14867 Feet. 3 

| | Hei O. 

55 hy 

REGION IX. CIRCUS FLAMINIUS. iat 

8 * | Carve 2. 

emples 9. erme F. | 

Ades 20. Arches 2. RE 

Portico's 12. Columns 2. 3 

Circi 2. 5 Mills 33. | Ma 6 
Theatres 4. ' Barns 32. rate 
Baſilice 3. Great Houſes 189. , 

The A 30560 Feet. 


REGION X. PALATIUM. 


Streets 7. Private Baths 15. 
Temples 10. Mills 12. 

Ades 9. Barns 16. 
Theatre 1. Great Houſes 109. 
Curiæ 4. 


The ct 11600 Feet. 
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REGION XI. CIRCUS MAXIMUS. 


Ctreets 8. Barns 16. 


des 22. | Mills 12. | 
private Baths 15. Great Houſes 189. 
The Compaſs 11600 Feet. 
„ REGION XII. PISCINA PUBLICA. 
Streets 12. Barns 28. 
{des 2. Mills 25. 
tivate Baths 68. Great Houſes 128. 
The Compaſs 12000 Feet. 
REGION XIII. A4YENTINUS. 
Streets 17. Barns 36. 
uct 6. | Mills 30. | 
9 Temples 6. | Great Houſes 155. 


'rivate Baths 74. 
The Compaſs 16300 Feet. 


| REGION XIV. TRANSTIBERINA. 


treets 23. ' Barns 20. 
des 6. | Mills 32. | 
rivate Baths 136. Great Houſes 1 50. 
The Compals 33409 Feet. 


As to the Gates Romulus built only Three, or (as ſome will 
we it) Four at moſt. But as Buildings were enlarg'd, the 
ates were accordingly multiply'd ; ſo that Pliny tells us, there 
ere thirty-four in his time. 

he moſt remarkable were cg | 

Porta Flumentana, ſo call'd, becauſe it ſtood near the River. 
Porta Flaminia, owing its Name to the Flaminian Way, 
Mich begins there. : 
Porta Carmentalis, built by Romulus, and fo call'd from Car- 
eta the Propheteſs, Mother of Evander. 8 

'orta Nevia, which Varro derives 4 wemoribus, from the 
Rods which formerly ſtood near it. 


C 3 Porta 
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Porta Saliaua, deriving its Name from the Salt which th, 
| Sabines us'd to bring in at that Gate from the Sea, to ſupply 
f the City. 
521 Capena, call'd ſo from Capua, an old City of Itah, ty 
x which the way lay through this Gate. It is ſometimes call'4 
l 1e. from Appius the Cenſor; and Triumphalis, from the 
riumphs in which the Proceſſion commonly paſs'd under 
here; and Fontinalis, from the Aquedadts which were rais' 
over it: Whence Juvenal calls it, Madida Capena, and Martial 
Capena, graudi Porta que pluit gutta. 
| he Teber was paſs'd over by Eight Bridges; the Names of 
which are thus ſet down by Marlian; Milvius, Ælius, Vatican, 
Faniculenſis, Ceſlins, Fabricius, Palatinus and Sublicius. 


CHAP. II. 


l - Of the Places of Worſhip z, particularly of the Temes 
| and Luci. 


BE FORE we proceed to take a View of the moſt remark 
| able Places ſet a-part far the Celebration of Divine Ser 
vice, it may be proper to make a ſhort Obſervation about th 
general Names, under which we meet with them in Authors. 
Templum (then) was a Place which had not been only dedi 
cou to ſome Deity, but withal formerly conſecrated by thi 
Hgaurs. | 
Ades Sacre, were ſuch as wanted that Conſecration ; whic 
if they afterwards receiv'd, they chang'd their Names to Tem 
I! ples. Vid. Agell. L. XIV. C. 7 
1 | Delubrum, according to Servins, was a Place that under on 
| Roof comprehended ſeveral Deities. 
ÆAdicula is only a Diminutive, and ſignifies no more than 
little Ades. = 
Sacellum may be deriv'd the ſame way from ÆAdes Sacre. h 
ſts tells us, tis a Place Sacred to the Gods without a Roof 
"TI 'were endleſs to reckon up but the bare Names of all! 
Temples we meet with in Authors. The moſt celebrated 0 
all Accounts were the Capitol and the Pantheon, 
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The Capitol, or Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, was the Effect 
of a Vow made by Tarquinius Priſcus in the Sabine War (a). 
But he had ſcarce laid the Foundations before his Death. His 
Nephew, Tarquiz the Proud, finiſh'd it with the Spoils taken 
from the neighbouring Nations (4). But upon the Expulſion of 
the Kings, the Conſecration was perform'd by Horatius the Con- 
ſul (c). The Structure ſtood on a high Ridge, taking in Four 
Acres of Ground. The Front was adorn'd with Three Rows 
of Pillars, the other Sides with T'wo (4). The Aſcent from 
the Ground was by an Hundred Steps (e). The prodigious Gifts 
and Ornaments, with which it was at ſeveral times endow'd, 
almoſt exceed Belief. Suetonius (f) tells us, that Auguſtus gave 
at one time two Thoufand Pound Weight of Gold: And in 
Jewels and precious Stones, to the Value of Five Hundred 
Seſterces. Livy and Pliny (g) ſurprize us with Accounts of the 
brazen Threſholds, the noble Pillars that Sy/la remov'd hither 
from Athens out of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius; the gilded 
Roof, the gilded Shields, and thoſe of ſolid dilver; the huge 
Veſlels of Silver, holding three Meaſures; the Golden Cha- 
riot, & c. This Temple was firſt conſum'd by Fire in the Marian 
War, and then rebuilt by S; who dying before the Dedica- 
tion, left that Honour to Quintus Catuſus. This too was demo- 
liſhed in the Vitellian Sedition. Veſpaſian undertook a third, 
which was burnt down about the time of his Death. Domitian 

rais'd the laſt and molt Glorious of all; in which the very Gild- 
ing amounted to twelve thouſand Talents (4). On which Ac- 
count Platarch (:) has obſerv'd of that Emperor, that he was, 
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like Midas, defirous of turning every thing into Gold. There 
are very little Remains of it at preſent; yet enough to make a 
Chriſtian Church (k). | 
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The Pantheon was built by Marcus Agrippa, Son-in-Law to 
Aaguſtus Cæſar; and dedicated either to Cer Ultro, or to 

= Mars and Venus, or more probably, to all the Gods in general, 
. as the very Name (qzaf: Tay Tey]ov Gee ) implies. The Stru- 
Z Qure, according to Fabricius (I), is an Hundred and Forty Foot 
High and about the ſame Breadth. But a later Author has in- 
creas'd the Number of Feet to an Hundred and Fifty eight. he 
Roof is curiouſly vaulted, void Places being left here and there 
for the greater Strength. The Rafters were Pieces of Braſs of 
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(a) Liv. lib. 1. 0 Ibid, 0 Plutarch. in Poplicol. (d) Dionyſ. Halicar. (e) 


e Tacitus. (f) In Auguſt, cap. 30. (g) Liv. I. 35, 38. Plin, 1. 33, &c. (5% Plu- 


Forty | 
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Forty Foot in length. There are no Windows in the whole 
Edifice, only a round Hole at the Top of the Roof, which ſerves 
very well for the Admiſſion of the Light. Diametrically under, 
is cut a curious Gutter to receive the Rain. The Walls on the 
Inſide are either ſolid Marble, or incruſted (a). The Front on 
the Outſide was cover'd with brazen Plates gilt, the Top with 


ſilver Plates, which are now chang'd to Lead (%. The Gates 


were Braſs, of extraordinary Work and Bigneſs (c). 
This Temple is ſtill ſtanding with little Alteration, beſides the 
Loſs of the old Ornaments, being converted into a Chriſtian 
Church by Pope Boniface III. (or, as Polydore Virgil (d) has it, 
by Boniſuce IV.) dedicated to St. Mary and all Saints, tho' the ge- 
neral Name be St. Mary de Rotonda (e). The moſt remarkable 
Difference is, that whereas heretofore they aſcended by twelve 

Steps, they now go down as many to the Entrance (F). 

The Ceremony of the Conſecration of Temples, (a Piece of 
Superſtition very well worth our Notice) we can't better appre- 
hend, than by the following Account which Tacitus gives us of 
that Solemnity in reference to the Capital, when repair'd by Veſpa- 
ſian: Tho', perhaps, the chief Rites were celebrated upon the in- 
tire raiſing of the Structure, this being probably intended only 
for the hallow ing the Floor. Undecimo Kalendas Fulias (g), &c. 
* Upon the 21ſt of Faxe, being a very clear Day, the whole 
Plot of Ground deſign'd for the Temple, was bound about with 
Fillets and Garlands. Such of the Soldiers as had lucky Names, 
5 entred firſt with Boughs in their Hands, taken from thoſe Trees, 
* which the Gods more eſpecially delighted in. Next came the 
© Veſtal Virgins, with Boys and Girls whoſe Fathers and Mo- 
«© thers were living, and ſprinkled the Place with Brook-Water, 
© River-Water, and Spring-Water. Then Helvidius Priſcus the 
* Prator, (Plautns Elian, one of the chief Prieſts, going before 
him) after he had perform'd the ſolemn Sacrifice of a Swine, 
© a Sheep, and a Bullock, for the Purgation of the Floor, and 
© laid the Entrails upon a green Turf; humbly beſought Jupiter, 
Juno, Minerva, and the other Deitjes Protectors of the Empire, 
that they would be pleasꝰd to proſper their preſent Undertaking, 
and accompliſh, by their Divine Afiſtance, what human Piety 
had thus begun. Having concluded his Prayer, he put his Hand 
to the Fillets, to which the Ropes, with a great Stone faſtened in 
them, had been tied for this Occaſion; when immediately the 


(s) Marlian, Topograph. Rem. Antiq. lib. 6. cap. 6. () Ibid. & Fabric 
Nema, Cap. 9. (e) Marlian, lid. (d) Lib, 6, cap. 8. (e) Fabric. Cap. 9: 
4 7 Ibid. (20 Hiſtor. lib. 4. 5 (71 | | 
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e £ whole Company of Prieſts, Senators, and Knights, with the 
8 greateſt Part of the coinmon People, laying bold together on 
r, the Rope, with all the Expreſſions of Joy, drew the Stone into 
1e the Trench deſign'd for the Foundation, throwing in Wedges of 
n © Gold, Silver, and other Metals which had never endur'd the Fire. 
Some curious Perſons have obſerv'd this Similitude between 
the Shape of theſe old Temples and our modern Churches : 
That they had one Apartment more holy than the reſt, which 
they termed Cella, anſwering to our Chancel or Choir: That 
the Portico's in the Sides were in all Reſpects like to our Iſles; 
and that our Navis, or Body of the Church, is an Imitation of 
their Baſilica (a). | 
There are two other Temples particularly worth our Notice 
not ſo much for the Magnificence of the Structure, as for the 
Cuſtoms that depend upon them, and the remarkable Uſeto which 
they were put. "Theſe are the Temples of Saturn and Janus. 
The firſt was famous upon account of ſerving for the Publick 
Treaſury : The Reaſon of which ſome fanſy to have been, be- 
cauſe Saturn firſt taught the Italians to coin Money; or, as 
Plutarch conjectures, becauſe in the Golden Age under Saturn, 
all Perſons were honeſt and ſincere, and the Names of Fraud 
and Covetouſueſs unknown to the World (5) But, perhaps, there 
might be no more in't, than that this Temple was one of the 
ſtrongeſt Places in the City, and ſo the fitteſt for that Uſe. Here 
were preſerv'd all the publick Regiſters and Records, among 
which were the Libri Elephantini or great Ivory-Tables, con- 
taining a Liſt of all the Tribes, and the Schemes of the publick 
Accounts. 3 
The other was a ſquare Piece of Building (ſome ſay of in- 
tire Braſs) ſo large as to contain a Statue of Janus five foot 
efore Wl high; with brazen Gates on each ſide, which us'd always to be 
wine, kept open in War, and ſhut in time of Peace (c). 
„ and But the Romans were ſo continually engag'd in Quarrels, tha 
piter, ¶ we find the laſt Cuſtom but ſeldom put in practice. 


npire, Firſt, all the long Reign of Nama. Secondly, A. U. C. 519, 
aking, vpon the Conclufion of the firſt Panic War. Thirdly, by Au- 
Piety gſtus, A. U. C. 725. and twice more by the ſame Emperor. 
Hand 4 C. C. 729. and again about the time of our Saviour's Birth. 
ed in I Then by Nero, A. U. C. 811. Afterwards by Yeſpafian, 
ly the A. C. C. 824. And laſtly by Conſtantius, when, upon Magner- 
ij (a) Polletus Hiſt, Roman, Flori, lib. 1. cap. 3. (% Plutarch in Problem. 


() Vide Marlian, Topog. Rem. Antiq. lib, 6, cap. 2. 


hole; tius's 
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tius's Death, he was left ſole Poſſeſſor of the Empire, A. U. C. 
1105 (a). 


Of this Cuſtom, Virgil gives us a Noble Deſcription: 


Sunt gemine belli portæ, ſic nomine dicunt, 
Relligione ſacræ, & ſævi fomidine Martis: 
Centum eærei claudunt vectes eternaque ferri 
Robora; nec cuſtos abſiſtit limine Janus. 
Hats, ubi certa ſedet patribus ſententia pugnæ; 
oe Quirinali trabea cinctuque Gabino 10 70 
nſignis, reſerat ſtridentia limina Conſul; 3 
Ipſe vocat pugnas (b). | 


19 927 
9828 
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Sacred to Mars two ſtately Gates appear, 
Made awful by the Dread of Arms and War; 
An hundred brazen Bolts from impious Pow'r 

And everlaſting Bars the Dome ſecure, 5 

And watchful Janus guards his Temple Door. 

Here when the Fathers have ordain'd to try 

'The Chance of Battle by their fix'd Decree, 

The Conſul, rich in his Gabinian Gown, 

And Regal Pall, leads the Proceſſion on; 

The ſounding Hinges gravely turn about, 

Rouſe the impriſon'd God, and let the Furies out. 


Near the Temple of Janus there was a Street which took 
the ſame Name, inhabited, for the moſt part, by Bankers and 
Uſurers. It was very long, and divided by the different Names 
of Janus Summus, Janus Medius, and Janus Imus. The firſt 
and the laſt of theſe Partitions are mention d by Horace, Lib. 1, 
„ 


Hic Janus ſummus ab imo perdocet. 


The other, Tully ſpeaks of in ſeveral Places of his Works (c) 

The Superſtition of conſecrating Groves and Woods to the 
Honour of the Deities, was a Practice very uſual with the 
Ancients : For, not to ſpeak of thoſe mention'd in the Holy 
| Scripture, Plizy aſſures us, That Trees in old Time ſerv'd fi 
the Temples of the Gods. Tacitus reports this Cuſtom of the 
old Germans; Q. Curtius of the Indians, and almoſt all Writer 
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(4), Vi. cler Not. ad gan. Auf, cap. . (0 Tur, 4, 
() Lib. 2. de Offic. Philip, 8, Kc. 3 
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| of the old Draids. The Romans too were great Admirers of 
| this Way of Worſhip, and therefore had their Luci in moſt Parts 
of the City, generally dedicated to ſome paricular Deity. 

The moſt probable Reaſon that can be given for this PraQiice, 
is taken from the common Opinion, That Fear was the main 
Principle of Devotion among the ignorant Heathens. And 

therefore ſuch darkſome and lonely Seats, putting them into a 
| ſudden Horror and Dread, made them fanſy that there muſt ne- 
| ceſfarily ſomething of Divinity inhabit there, which cou'd pro- 
| duce in them ſuch an Awe and Reverence at their Entrance. 
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Of the Theatres, Amphitheatres, Circo's, Naumachiz, 
Odea, Stadia, and Xyſti, and of the Campus Martius. 


T Hearres, ſo call'd from the Greek 3:40, to ſee, owe their 
Original to Bacchus (a). They were uſual in ſeveral Parts 
of Greece; and at laſt, after the ſame manner as other Inſtitu- 
tions, were borrow'd thence by the Romans: That the Theatre 
and Amphitheatre were two different ſorts of Edifices, was ne- 
ver queſtion'd, the former being built in the Shape of a Semi- 
circle; the other generally Oval, ſo as to make the fame Figure 
as if two Theatres ſhould be join'd together (5). Yet the tame 
Place is often call'd by theſe Names in ſeveral Authors They 
ſeem too, to have been deſign'd for quite different Ends; the 
Theatres for Stage Plays, the Amphitheatres for the greater Shows 
of Gladiators, wild Beaſts, c. The Parts of the Theatre and 
Amphitheatre, beſt worth our Obſervation, by reaſon of their 
frequent Uſe in Claſſicks, are as follow: 
cena was a Partition reaching quite croſs the Theatre, being 
either Verſatilis, or Ductilis, either to turn round or to draw 
up, for the preſenting a new Proſpect to the SpeQators, as 
Servins has obſerv'd (c). 
Proſcenium was the Space of Ground juſt before the Scene, 


where the Pulpitum ſtood, into which the Actors came from 
behind the Scenes to perform Ca). 0 


| (a) Polydor. Firg. de Rer. Went. lib. 3. cap. 13. (b) Ibid, (e) In Georg. 3. 
(a) Rofin, lib. S. CAP. 46 
4 The. 
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The middle Part, or Area, of the Amphitheatre, was call'd 
Cavea, becauſe twas confiderably lower than the other Parts; 
whence perhaps the Name of Pit in our Play-houſes was bor- 
row'd: And Arena, becauſe it us'd to be ſtrown with Sand, 
to hinder the Performer from flipping. Liꝑſius has taken No- 
tice, that the whole Amphitheatre was often call'd by both theſe 
Names (a). And the Veroneſe till call the Theatre, which re- 
mains almoſt intire in that City, the Arena (b). 

There was a threefold Diſtinction of the Seats, according to 
the ordinary Diviſion of the People into Senators, Knights, and 
Commons; the firſt Range was calld Orcheſtra, from py d 
becauſe in that Part of the Grecian Theatres, the Dances were 

perform'd ; the ſecond, Equeſtria; and the other, Popularia (c). 
Theatres in the firſt Ages of the Commonwealth, were only 
Temporary, and compos'd of Wood, which ſometimes tumbled 
down with a great Deſtruction, as Dio (4) and Pliny (e) ſpeak of 
one particularly. Of theſe temporary Thegrres, the molt celebra- 
ted was that of M. Scaurus, mention'd by Pliny (); the Scenes of 
which were divided into three Partitions one above another; the 
firſt conſiſting of 120 Pillars of Marble; the next of the like Num- 
ber of Pillars, curiouſly wrought in Glaſs: Top of all had 
ſill the ſame nuinber of Pillars adorn'd with gilded Tablets. Be- 
tween the Pillars were ſet 3000 Statues and Images of Braſs. The 
Cavea would hold 80000 Men. The Structure which Curio after- 
Wards rais'd at the Funeral of his Father, tho? inferior to the for- 
mer in Magnificence, yet was no leſs remarkable upon account 
of the admirable Artifice and Contrivance. He built two ſpaci- 
ous Theatres of Wood, ſo order'd with Hinges and other Neceſ- 
faries, as to be able to turn round with very little Trouble. Theſe 
he ſet at firſt back to back, for the Celebration of the Stage - plays 
and ſuch like Diverſions, to prevent the Diſorder that might 
_ Otherwiſe ariſe by the Confuſion of the Scenes. Toward the latter 
end of the Day, pulling down the Scenes, and joining the two 
Fronts of the Theatres, he compos'd an exact Amphitheatre, in 
which he again oblig'd the People with a Show of Gladiators (g). 

Pompey the Great was the firſt that undertook the raifing 1 
fix'd Theatre, which he built very nobly with ſquare Stone; on 
which account, Tacitus (4) tells us he was ſeverely reprehended for 
mtroducing a Cuſtom fo different from that of their Forefathers, 
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(a) Lipſ. in Amphitheat, (0) Warcup's Hiſtory of Italy, (e) caſalius de 
Urb. Rom. & Imp. Splendore. lib, 2. cap. 5. (4) Lib. 37. (e) Lib. 36. c. 15. 
J) Ibid. (2) Ibid. (%) Ann, 14. | | | 
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rho were contented to ſee the like Performances, in Seats built 
all'd ly for the preſent Occaſion, and in ancient times ſtanding only 
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n the Ground. To this Purpoſe, I can't omit an ingenious Re- 
jection of Ovid, upon the Luxury of the Age he liv'd in, by 
omparing the honeſt Simplicity of the old Romans with the 
anity and Extravgance of the modern in this Particular. 


Tunc neque marmoreo pendebant vela Theatro, 
ke: Nec fuerant liquido pulpita rubra croco. 
Illic quas tulerant, nemoroſa Palatia, frondes 


g to Simpliciter poſitæ: Scena fine arte fuit. 

and In gradibus ſedit populus de ceſpite factis, 

{ 646 Oualiber hirſutas fronde tegente comas (a). 

218 No Pillars then of Egypt's coſtly Stone, 

(c). f *i peg 

only No Purple Sails hung waving in the Sun, R 
\bled No Flowers about the ſcented Seats were thrown. 

& of But Sylvan Bowers and ſhady Palaces, ; 
S Brought by themſelves, ſecur'd them from the Rays. 
of Thus guarded and, refreſh'd with humble Green, 

7 Wond'ring they gaz'd upon the artteſs Scene: 

Tam. 1 Their Seats of homely Turf the Crowd would rear, 

Io And cover with green Boughs their more diſorder'd Hair. 
- Be-. Juvenal intimates, that this good old Cuſtom remain'd (till 
The Kncorrupted in ſeveral Parts of Italy. Fe £ 
after- — b ipſa dierum 
> for- Y Feſtorum herboſo colitur fi quando Theatro 
:ount Majeſtas; tandemque redit ad pulpita notum 
ſpaci- Y Exodiam, cum perſons pallentis hiatum 
leceſ. In gremio matris formidat ruſticus infans; 

Theſe Aquales babitas illic, ſimilemque videbis 

plays Orcheſtram & populum —— (C). 

might On Theatres of Turf in homely State, 

latter Old Plays they act, old Feaſts they celebrate; 

e tWO The ſame rude Song returns upon the Crowd, 

re, In And by Tradition is for Wit allow'd. 

rs 95 The Mimick yearly gives the ſame Delights, 

g Of a, And in the Mother's Arms the clowniſh Infant frights. 

e; on Their Habits (undiſtinguiſh'd by Degree) g 

ed for Are plain, alike; the ſame Simplicity f 8 

thers, Both on the Stage, and in the Pit you ſee. : 

— Mr. Dryden. 

alius de. — | — X — — 

b. c. 15. 0) ori, de Arte Amandi, (b) Fuv, Cat. 3, . 
Some 
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46 Of the GrtTy,  Parth. 
Some Remains of this Theatre of Pompey, are ſtill to be ſeen 

at Rome, as alſo of thofe other of Marcellus, Statilius Taurus, 

Tiberius, and Titus, the ſecond being almoſt intire (4). 

The Circo's were Places ſet apart for the Celebration of ſeveral 
ſorts of Games, which we will ſpeak of hereafter. They were ge- 
nerally oblong, or almoſt in the ſhape of a Bow (%), having a Wall 
quite round (c), with Ranges of Seats for the Convenience of the 


Spectators. At the Entrance of the Circus ſtood the Carceres, or 


Liſts, whence they ſtarted; and juſt by them one of the Metæ, or 
Marks; the other ſtanding at the farther End, to conclude the Race. 

There were ſeveral of theſe Circi in Rome, as thoſe of Flamini- 
19, Nero, Curac alla, and Severss : But the moſt remarkable, as the 


very Name imports, was Circus Maximus, firſt built by Tarquini- 


us Priſcus (d). The Length of it was four Stadia, or Furlongs, the 
Breadth the like Number of Acres; with a Trench of ten Foot 
deep, and as many broad, to receive the Water; and Seats enough 
for a hundred and fifty thouſand Men (e). It was extremely 
beautified and adorn'd by ſucceeding Princes, particularly by Ju- 


lius Cæſar, Augu/ ee e 10 ney Trajan, and Helicgabalus; 


and enlarg'd to ſuch a prodigious Extent, as to be able to contain in 

their proper Seats, two hundred and ſixty thouſand SpeQators (/). 
The Naumachiæ, or Places for the Shows of Sea Engage- 

ments are no where particularly deſcrib'd; but we may ſuppoſe 


them to be very little different from the Circo's and Ampbitbe- 


atres, ſince thoſe ſort of Shows for which they were deſign'd, 


. were often exhibited in the foremention'd Places (g). 


Odeum was a publick Edifice, much after the manner of a 
Theatre, (h), where the Muſicians and Actors privately exercis'd 
before their Appearance on the Stage (i). Plutarch has deſcrib'd 
one of their Odeums at Athens (whence to be ſure the Romans 
took the Hint of theirs) in the following Words; For the Con- 
zrivance of it, on the Inſide it was full of Seats and Ranges of Pil- 
lars; and on the Outfide, the Roof or Covering of it was made from 


one Point at Top, with a great many Bendings, all ſhelving down- 


ward, in imitation of the King of Perfia's Pavilion (k). | 
The Stadia were Places in the Form of Circo's for the run- 

ning of Men and Horſes (/). A very noble one Snuetonius (m) 

tells us was built by Domitian. DEG 


* 


e 


(9) Fabric, Rom, Cap. 12. f (+) Marlian, Topog. Rom. Ant. lib. 4. cap. 10. 
(e) Polydor, Virg. de Rer. invent. lib. 2. cap. 14. (4) Liv. & Dionyſ. Halic. 
(e) Dionyſ. lib. 3. () Plin. lib. 36. (g) Marlian. Topog. Rom. Ant. lib. 4. 


cap. 13. (4) Fabric. Rom. 81 12. (i) Rofin, lib. 5, cap · 4. (4) In Paricle 
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| The Xiſti were Places built after the Faſhion of Portico's - 
or the Wreſtlers to exerciſe in (2). 
| The Cambus Martius, famous on ſo many Accounts, was a 
large plain Field, lying near the Tyber, whence we find it ſome- 
times under the Name of Tiberinus. It was call'd Martins, be- 
tauſe it had been conſecrated by the old Romans to the God Mars. 
| Beſides the pleaſant Situation, and other natural Ornaments, 
the continual Sports and Exerciſes perform'd here, made it one 
bf the moſt diverting Sights near the City. For, 8 
| Here the young Noblemen practis'd all manner of Feats of 
AQivity; learn'd the Uſe of all forts of Arms and Weapons. 
ere the Races, either with Chariots or ſingle Horſes, were 
Indertaken. Beſides this, *twas nobly adorn'd with the Statues 
f famous Men, and with Arches, Columns and Portico's, and 
ther magnificent Structures. Here ſtood the Villa Publica, or 
Palace for the Reception and Entertainment of Ambaſladors from 
oreign States, who were not allow'd to enter the City. Se- 
eral of the Publick Comitia were held in this Field; and for 
hat purpoſe were the Septa or Ovilia, but an Apartment in- 
lob d with Rails, where the Tribes or Centuries went in one by 
dne to give their Votes. Cicero, in one of his Epiſtles to Atticus, 
timates a noble Deſign he had to make the Sepia of Marble, and 
0 cover them with a high Roof, with the Addition of a ſtately 
Portico or Piazza, all round. But we hear no more of this Pro- 
ect, and therefore may reaſonably ſuppoſe, he was diſappointed. 
the Civil Wars which broke out preſently after. 


(a) Fabric, Rom. Cap, 12. 
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40 AB. V.: B 155 
Df the Curiz, Senacula, Baſilicæ, Fora, and Comitium. 


HE Roman Curia, (it ſignifies a Publick Edifice) was of 

two ſorts, Divine and Civil : In the former, the Prieſts and 
Religious Orders met for the Regulation of the Rites and Cere- 
donies belonging to the Worſhip of the Gods: In the other, the 


enate usꝰd to aſſemble, to conſult about the publick Concerns ot 
e Commonwealth. (a) The Senate could not meet in ſuch a 


1 


IN 7J _— 


(s) Alex, ab Alon, x, Cap. 16. 


Curia, 


— — —— — — - — - - —— — 
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Czria,unleſs it had been ſolemnly conſecrated by the Augurs (a 
and made of the fame Nature as a Temple. Sometimes (atleaſt) 
the Carie were no diftin& Building, but only a Room or Hal 
in ſome Publick Place; as particularly Livy (o) and Pliny ( 
ſpeak of a Curia in the Comitium, tho? that itſelf were no in. 
tire Structure. The moſt celebrated Czrie were, 

C per Hoſtilia, built by Tullus Hoſtilius, as Livy (d) informs 
us: And, 

Curia Pompeii, where the Senate aſſembled for the effeQng 
the Death of Julius Caeſar (e). | 
Senaculum is ſometimes the fame as Curia (f): To be ſuret 

could be no other than a Meeting- place for the Senate, the ſame 
as the Eræcians calld yepuoia. Sext, Pomp. Feſta (g) tells us 
three Senacula; two within the City-Walls for ordinary Col. 
ſultations; and one without the Limits of the City, where the 
Senate aſſembled to give Audience to thoſe Ambaſſadors of Fo. 
reign States, whom they were unwilling to honour with un 
Admiſſion into the City. 

Lampridins () informs us, that the Emperor Hel:ogabaly 
built a Senaculum purpoſely for the uſe ofthe Women, where, up 
on high Days, a Council of grave Matrons were to keep Cour, 

The Baſilicæ were very ſpacious and beautiful Edifices, & 


fign'd chiefly for the Centumviri, or the Judges to fit in ad i 


| hear Cauſes, and for the Counſellers to receive Clients. Th 
Bankers too had one Part of it alotted for their Reſidence (1 
Voſſias (k) bas obſerv'd, that theſe Baſilicæ were exactly i 
the Shape of our Churches, oblong almoſt like a Ship; whid 
was the reaſon that upon the Ruin of many of them, Chriſtia 
Churches were ſeveral times rais'd on the old Foundation. 
And very often a whole Ba/zlica converted to ſuch a pious Uk 
And hence, perhaps, all our great Domo's or Cathedrals, at 
fill call'd Baſilicæ. 
The Roman Forums were publick Buildings, about thit: 
times as long as they were broad. All the Compaſs of tit 
Forum was ſurrounded with arch'd Portico's, only ſome Paſlags 
being left for Places of Entrance. They generally contriv di 
have the moſt ſtately Edifices all round them, as Templ:i 
Theatres, Baſilice, &c (I). 


_— 


1 


* 


(a) 4. Gell. I. 14. c. 7. (6) Lib. 1. (.) Lib. -- (4) Lib. 1. (e) Sucton. i 
Jul. Caf. c. 80. () Marlian, Topog. Ant. Rom. lib. 3. cap. 27. (g) In voc 
Senaenlum. (6) In vit. Heliogab, () Reſin Ant. I. 9. c. 7. ( In voce B, 


(!) Lipſ. de Mag · Rome i : 
| Tiff 
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They were of two Sorts; Fora Civilia, and Fora Venalia: The 


40 | firſt were deſign'd for the Ornament of the City, and for the Uſe 
Jal of publick Courts of Juſtice; the others were intended for no 
0 other end but the Neceſſities and Conveniences of the Inhabitants 


| and were no doubt equivalent to our Markets. I believe Lipſius 
in the Deſcription that has been given above, means only the for- 
mer. Of theſe there were Five very conſiderable in Rome: 


85 * Forum Romanum, built by Romulus, and adorn'd with Portico's 
lig on all Sides by Tarquinius Priſcus, It was call'd Forum Romanum, 
or ſimply Forum, by way of Eminence, on Account of its Anti- 
ei WW quity, and of the moſt frequent Uſe of it in publick Affairs. Mar- 
ame / (a) and Statius (h) for the ſame reaſon give it the Name of 
s forum Latium; Ovid the ſame (c), and of Forum Magnum (d); 
"01. WW 2nd Herodian 1 ) calls it 2 apyaiar αοντνντ], Forum verns. 
» the Statins the Poet () has given an accurate Deſcription of the 
50 Forum, in his Poem upon the Statue of Domitian on Horſe- back, 


ſet up here by that Emperor. 8 

Forum Fulium, built by Julius Ceſar, with the Spoils taken 

in the Gallick War. The very Area, Suetonius (g) tells us, coſt 
100000 Seſterces; and Dio (+) affirms it to have much exceed- 


1 a0 


balu 


* ed the Forum Romanum. 
„ & Forum Auguſti, built by Auguſtus Cæſar, and reckon'd by Pliny 
% 2mong the Wonders of the City. The moſt remarkable Curio- 
Th RS tity was the Statutes in the two Portico's on each Side of the 
> % min Building. In one, were all the Latin Kings, beginning with 
1y ZEneas; in the other, all the Kings of Rome, beginning with Ko- 
hid mulus, and moſt of the eminent Perſons in the Commonwealth, 
iin and Auguſtus himſelf among the reſt ; with an Inſcription upon 
tio: the Pedeſtal of every Statute, expreſſing the chief Actions and 
U Exploits of the Perſon it repreſented (i). 5 

3, * This Forum, as Spartian (k) informs us, was reſtor'd by the 
Emperor Hadrian. „ FT 

thre Forum Nerve, begun by Domitian, as Suetonius (I) relates; 
of ti: Þut finiſh'd and nam'd by the Emperor Nerva. In this Forum, 
uſſags Alexander Severns ſet up the Statues of all the Emperors 


that had been cationiz'd (), in imitation of the Contrivance 
of Auguſtus, mention'd but now. This Forum was call'd 
Tranſitorium, becauſe it lay very convenient for a Paſſage 
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| (a) Epig. lib. 2. (6) Sar. lib. 1. cap, 1. (c) Fa 
weton, It f . lib 1. cap. 1. (c) Faſt. 4. (d) Faß. 3. (e) In 
wy vit. M. Antonin. () Syl. lib. 1. cap. 1. (g) In Jul. cæſ. cap. 26. (%) Dio. 
05 lid. 43. ()) Lipſ. de Magnitud. Rem, (k) In vit. Hadriani. (I) In Domit. cap. 5. 


(m) Spartian in S everon 
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to the other three; and Palladium, from the Statue of Minerva, 
the tutelar Deity of Auguſtus (a) ; upon which Account, per- 
haps, Fabricius (b) attributes the Name of Palladium to the Forum 
of that Emperor. 

There's ſcarce any thing remaining of this Forum, except an 
old decay'd Arch, which the People by a ſtrange Corruption, 
inſtead of Nerva's Arch, call Noah's Ark 95 | 

But the moſt celebrated for the admirable Structure and Con- 
trivance, was the Forum Trajani, built by the Emperor Trajay, 
with the foreign Spoils he had taken in the Wars. The Cover- 
ing of this Edifice was all Braſs, the Portico's exceedingly beau- 
titul and magniticent, with Pillars of more than ordinary Height, 
and Chapiters of exceſſive Bigneſs (a). 

Ammianus Marcellinas, in the Deſcription of Conſtantius his 
triumphal Entrance into Rome, when he has brought him, with 
no ordinary eee by the Baths, the Pantheon, the Capitol, 
and other noble Structures, as ſoon as ever he gives him a Sight 
of this Forum of Trajan, he puts him into an Ecſtaſy, and can't 
forbear making an Harangue upon the Matter (e). We meet in 
the ſame Place with a very ſmart Repartee which 9 
receiv'd at this time from Ormiſdas, a Perſian Prince. The Em- 
peror, as he ſtrangely admir'd every thing belonging to this no- 
ble Pile, ſo he had a particular Fancy for the Statue of Trajan 


Horſe, which ſtood on the top of the Building, and expreſs'd MW 


his Deſire of doing as much for his own Beaſt : Pray Sir, ſays 
the Prince, before you talk of getting ſuch a Horſe, will you be 
pleas'd to build ſuch a Stable to put him in (). 
The chief Fora FVenalia, or 
Boarium, for Oxen and Beef. 1 
Propertius (g) has a pretty Fancy about this Forum, that it took 
its Name from Hercules's Oxen, which he brought from Spar, 
and reſcu'd them here, after they had been ſtollen by Cacus. 
Suarium, for Swine. | 
Piſtorium, for Bread. 
Cupediuarium, for Dainties. 6 
HFolitorium, for Roots, Sallads, and ſuch like. 


arkets, were, 


The Comitium was only a part of the Forum Romanum, which 


ſerv'd ſometimes for the Celebration of the Comitia, which will 
be deſcrib'd hereafter. | 


- — 


2 


(a) Lipſ. in Magn. Rom. 
(4) Idem lib. cap. 13. 
4. Eleg. 10. ver. 20. 


(0) Roma, Cap. 7. (e) Merlien, lib, 3, cap. 14 


() Ammian Marcellin. Hiſt. lib. 16. (F) Ibia. (s) Lib, 


In 


(a) Fabr. 
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In this part of the Forum ſtood the Roſtra, being a Suggeſtam, 
or ſort of Pulpit, adorn'd with the Beaks of Ships taken in a Sea- 
Fight from the Inhabitants of Antium in Italy, as Livy (a) informs 

us. In this the Cauſes were pleaded, the Orations made, and the 
Funeral Panegyricks ſpoke by Perſons at the Death of their Relati- 
„ ons; which pious Action they term'd Defuncti pro roſtris laudatio. 
| Hard by was fix'd the Pateal, of which we have ſeveral and 
very different Accounts from the Criticks ; but none more pro- 
| bable than the Opinion of the ingenious Monſieur Dacier (C), 
| which he delivers to this purpoſe. 
„The Romans, Whenever a Thunderbolt fell upon a Place 
| « without a Roof, took care, out of Superſtition, to have a 
| « fort of Cover built over it, which they properly call'd Puteal. 
« This had the Name of Puteal Libonis, and Scribonium Puteal, 
«* becauſe Scribonius Libo erected it by Order of the Senate. 
„The Pretor's Tribunal ſtanding juſt by, is often ſignified in 
“Authors by the ſame Expreſſion. 


(%) Lib. 8. (b) Dacier, Notes on Horace, lib, 2. Sat, 6. verſe 35. 


tin 
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+ Of the Portico's, Arches, Columns, and Trophies. 
45 5 | 


| N Accounts of the eminent Buildings of the City, the P O R- 
TIC 0's have ever had an honourable Place. They were 
dtructures of curious Work and extraordinary Beauty, annex'd 
0 publick Edifices, Sacred and Civil, as well for Ornament as 

le, They generally took their Names either from the Tem- 
les that they ſtood near, as Porticus Concordiæ, Quirini, Her- 
ulis, &c. or from the Authors, as Porticus Pompeia, Octavia, 
ia, & c. or from the Nature and Form of the Building, as 
orticus curva, ſtadiata, porphyretica: or from the Shops that 
ere kept in them, as Margaritaria, and , or from 
Fe remarkable Painting in them, as Porticus Iſidis, Ruropæ, &c. 
relſe from the Places to which they join'd, as Porticus Am- 
theatri, Porticus Circi, &c. (a). „ 

Theſe Portico's were ſometimes put to very ſerious Uſe, ſerv- 
g for the Aſſemblies of the Senate on ſeveral Accounts. Some- 
mes the Jewellers, and ſuch as dealt in the moſt precious Wares, 
ok up here their Standing, to expoſe their Goods to Sales: 


. 


(a) Fabricu Roma, Cap. 13. 


1D 3 : Bur 
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Beauty or State. But in latter Times no Expences were thought 
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But the general Uſe that they were put to, was the Pleaſure of Fc 
walking or riding in them; in the Shade in Summer, and in 


Winter in the dry; like the preſent Piazza's in Italy. Vellein | = 
Patercaius (a), when he deplores the extreme Corruption of in! 


Manners that had crept into Rome, upon the other wiſe happy E he 


Concluſion of the Carthaginian War, mentions particularly tie 7 


Vanity of the Noblemen, in endeavouring to outſhine one a. 
nother in the Magniticence of their Por#zco's, as a great Inſtance 28 t. 


of their extravagant Luxury. 5 | G0. 
And Juvenal in his Seventh Satyr complain: chie 
Balnea ſexcentis, & pluris Porticus, in qud there 
Geſtetur Dominus quoties pluit: anne ſerenum | 115 

| 


Expedtet, ſpargatve luto jumenta recenti? 
Hic potius; namque hic mundæ nitet ungula mulæ. 


On ſumptuous Baths the Rich their Wealth beſtow, 
Or ſome expenſive airy Portico ; | 
Where ſafe from Showers they may be born in State; 


And, free from Tempelts, for fair Weather wait: 
Or rather not expect the clearing Sun; F 
Thro' thick and thin their Equipage muſt run: : 
Or ſtaying, 'tis not for their Servants ſake, = 
But that their Mules no Prejudice may take. The 
Mr. Charles Dryd, ¶ ertren 
ARCHES were publick Buildings, deſign'd for the Reward and * 
Encouragement of noble Enterprizes, erected generally to tie 
Honour of ſuch eminent Perſons as had either won a Victory rence 


extraordinary Conſequence Abroad, or had reſcu'd the Cominon- Wh F 
wealth at Home from any conſiderable Danger. At firſt thy 
were plain and rude Structures, by no means remarkable for uppoſe 


too great for the rendring them in the higheſt manner Splendid 
and Magnificent: Nothing being more uſual than to have the 
greateſt Actions of the Heroes they ſtood to honour, curiouſſ 
expreſs d, or the whole Proceſſion of the Triumph cut out ontbe eror, ar 
Sides. The Arches built by Romulus were only of Brick; that df : 
Camillas, of plain ſquare Stone; but then thoſe of Cæſar, Dru/# 


— 


m 
Titus, Trajan, Gordian, &c. were all intirely Marble (b). bears, 
As to their Figure, they were at firſt Semicircular, whence mployr 
probably they took their Names. Afterwards they were bul eaſurin 


(a) Lib. 2. cap. 1. (6) Fabricii Roma, cap. 14. 


4 


Fout 
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of pFour- ſquare, with a ſpacious arched Gate in the Middle, and lit- 
in dle ones on each fide. Upon the vaulted part ofthe Middle Gate, 
hung little wing'd Images, repreſenting Victory, with Crowns 
of in their Hands, which when they were let down, they put upon 
py WE the Conqueror's Head as he paſs'd under in Triumph (a). 

the WW The CoLuuNs or Pillars were none of the meaneſt Beau- 
tes of the City. They were at laſt converted to the ſame Deſign 
nce Tas the Arches, for the honourable Memorial of ſome noble Vi- 
ory or Exploit, after they had been a long time in Uſe for the 
chief Ornaments of the Sepulchres of great Men; as may be ga- 
thered from Homer, [had 16. where Juno, when ſhe's foretel- 
ling the Death of Sarpedon, and ſpeaking at laſt of carrying him 
imo his own Country to be bury'd, has theſe Words; 


* e ES | 7 / 2 f 
EY & Tagy voor! nao vNTOE TE, Are! Tee 
Tune Ts SHAH Te, 70 38 Yeess be Savorrur.. 


There ſhall his Brothers and ſad Friends receive 
The breathleſs Corps, and bear it to the Grave. 
A Pillar ſhall be rear'd, a Tomb be laid, 
The nobleſt Honour Earth can give the Dead. 


The Pillars of the Emperors Trajan and Antoninus have been 
xtremely admir'd for their Beauty and curious Work; and 
therefore deſerve a particular Deſcription. 


des 


d and 


to the ing compos'd of 24 great Stones of Marble, but ſo curiouſly ce- 


or) 0 rented, as to ſeem one intire natural Stone. The Height was 
mon- 44 Foot, according to Eutropius (b) ; tho Marlian (c) ſeems to 
ſt the) rake them but 128: Yet they are eaſily reconcil'd, if we 
le for WWMuppoſe one of them to have begun the Meaſure from the Pillar 
wah tlelf, and the other from the Baſis. It is aſcended on the In- 
lend, 


de by n and has 40 little Windows for the 
8 


ave the \dmiffion of the Light. The whole Pillar is incruſted with 
rioul\WWMarble; in which are expreſs'd all the noble Actions of the Em- 
7 eror, and particularly the Decian War. One may ſee all over it 
tha 


eſeyeral Figures of Forts, Bulwarks, Bridges, Ships, &'c. and 
ll manner of Arms, as Shields, Helmets, Targets, Swords, 
pears, Daggers, Belts, c. together with the ſeveral Offices and 
mployments of the Soldiers; ſome digging Trenches, ſome 
neaſuring out a Place for the. Tents, and others making a 


( Fabricii Roma, cap. 15. (b) Hiſt. lib, 2. (c) Lib. z. cap. 13. 
D | Trium · 


The former was ſet up in the Middle of Trajan's Forum, be- 


| 
ff 
i 
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Triumphal Proceſſion (a). But the nobleſt Ornament of this Pil 


lar, was the Statue of Trajan on the top, of a Gigantick Bigneſs; 
being no leſs than twenty Foot high. He was repreſented in a 
Coat of Armour proper to the General, holding in his Left-Hand 
a Sceptre, in his Right a hollow Globe of Gold, in which hi 
own Aſhes were repoſited after his Death (6). 
The Column of Antoninus was rais'd in Imitation of this, which 
it exceeded only in one Reſpect, that twas 176 Foot high (q): 
For the Work was much interior to the former, as being under. 
taken in the declining Age of the Empire. The Aſcent on the 
Inſide was by 106 Stairs, and the Windows in the Sides 56. The 
Sculpture and the other Ornaments were of the ſame Nature a 
thofe of the firſt: And on the top ſtood a Colaſſus of the Empe- 
ror naked, as appears from ſome of his Coins (a). 

Both theſe Columns are ſtill ſtanding at Rome; the former moſt 
intire. But Pope Sixtus the firſt, inſtead of the two Statues of 
the Emperors, ſet up St. Peter's on the Column of Trajan, and 
St. Paul's on that of Autoninus (e). : 

Among the Columns we mult not paſs by the Miliarium ar 
reum, a gilded Pillar in the Forum, erected by Auguſtus Caſa, 
at which all the High- ways of Italy met, and were concluded (/) 
From this they counted their Miles, at the End of every Mile 
ſetting up a Stone; whence came the Phraſe of Primut ab Urit 
Lapis, and the like. This Pillar, as Mr. Laſſels informs us, i 
ſtill to be ſeen. 

Nor mult we forget the Columna Bellica, thus deſcrib'd by Oi 

Proſpicit a tergo ſummum brevis area Circum, 
Eft ibi non parve parva columna note: 

Hinc ſolet haſta manu, belli prenuncia, mitti 
In regem & gentem, cum placet arma capi (g). 


Behind the Circus on the level Ground 

Stands a ſmall Pillar, for its uſe renown'd : 
Hence tis our Herald throws the fatal Spear, 
Denotes the Quarrel, and begins the War. 


But thoſe who admire Antiquity, will think all theſe inferior t0 
the Columua Roſtrata, ſet up tothe Honour of C. Dailius, whel 
he had gain'd ſo famous a Victory over the Carthaginian and dic. 
lian Fleets, A. U. C. 493, and adorn'd with the Beaks of the Vel 
ſels taken in the Engagement. This is ſtill to be ſeen in Aon 


— 


1 — 


() Fabricus, e. 7. (6) cæſalius Pay. 1. c. tr. (e) Marlian, 1. 6. c. 13. (0 
(+) Caſal. Par. I; c. 11. (f) Aarlian, | 3. C. 18, (s) Ovid, Faſt, 0. 
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and never fails of a Viſit from any curious Stranger. The Inſerip- 
tion on the Baſis is a noble Example of the old way of Writing, 
in the early Times of the Commonwealth. Beſides this ancient 


nd and moſt celebrated one, there were ſeveral other Columuæ roſtratæ 
his WW erected on like Occaſions; as particularly four by Auguſtus Ceſar, 
WE after the Afian Defeat of Antony: To theſe Virgil alludes; 
b Addam & navali ſargentes ere columnas (a). 
0 } = The Deſign of the Trophies is too well known to need any 
£ E Explication : The Shape of them cannot be better underſtood 
The than by the following Deſcription of the Poet. 
en I xgentem quercum deciſis undique ramis 
npe Conſtituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma, 
Mezenti ducit exavias; tibi magne trophæum 
moſt Bellipotens : aptat rorantes ſangnine criſtas, 
es of Telique Irunca viri, bi, ſex thoraca petitum 
* Perfoſſumque locis : clypeumque ex are ſiniſtre 
Subligat, atque enſem collo ſuſpendit eburaum (b). 
n 4. And firſt he loop'd an Oak's great Branches round; 
afar, The Trunk he faſten'd in a riſing Ground: 
| (f) And here fix'd the ſhining Armour on, 
Mile The mighty Spoil from proud Mezentius won: 


Above the Creſt was plac'd, that dropt with Blood, 
A grateful Trophy to the warlike God; 

His ſhatter'd Spears ſtuck round: The Corflet too, 
Pierc'd in twelve Places, hung deform'd below : 
While the Left-ſide his maſly Target bears, . 
The Neck the glittering Blade he brandiſh'd in the Wars. 


Of thoſe Trophies which Marius rais'd after the Cimbric War, 
ſtill remaining at Rowe, we have this Account in Fabricius: They 
are two Trunks of Marble hung round with Spoils: One of them is 
cover'd with a Scaly Corſlet, with Shields andother Military Orna- 

ments: Fuſt before it, ts ſet a young Man in the Poſtare of a 
Captive with his Hands bebind him, and all round were wing'd 
* of Victory. The other is ſet out with the common Military 
Carb, having a Shield of an unequal Round, and tuo Helmets, 
one open = adorned with Creſts, the other cloſe without Creſts. 
On the ſame Trophy is the Shape of a Soldier's Coat, with ſeve- 
ral other Deſigns, which by reaſon of the decay of the Marble, 
are very difficult to be diſcovered (c). 


{(s) Georg, 3, (6) Vid. nd. 11. () Fabricius, cap. 14. 
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Of the Bagnio's, Aquæducts, Cloacæ, and Pub- Wh; 
| lick Ways. J 

3 HE RE cannot be a greater Inſtance of the Magnificence, or 

rather Luxury of the Romans, than their noble Bagniv's, 
Ammianus Marcellinus oblerves (a), that they were built in mo- 
dum Provinciarnm, as large as Provinces : But the great Valeſins 
(b) judges the Word Provinciarum to be a Corruption of Piſci. 
narum. And tho' this Emendation does in ſome Meaſure exte- 
nuate one part of the Vanity, which has been ſo often alledg'd 
apainſt them, from the Authority of that Paſſage of the Hiſto- 
rian ; yet the prodigious Accounts we have of their Orna- 
ments and Furniture, will bring them, perhaps, under a Cen- 
ſure no more favourable than the former. Seneca ſpeaking of the 
Luxury of his Country-men in this Reſpe&, complains, That 
they were arriv'd to ſuch a Pitch of Niceneſs and Delicacy, 2 
to ſcorn to ſet their Feet on any thing but precious Stones (c). 
And Pliny wiſhes good old Fabricius were but alive to ſee the 
Degeneracy of his Poſterity, when the very Women mult have 
their Seats in the Baths of ſolid Silver (4). But a Deſcription 
from a Poet, may, perhaps, be more on e and this Sat 
has oblig'd us with in his Poem upon the Baths of Claudius 
Etruſcus, Steward to the Emperor Claudius. . 


Nil ibi plebeium + nuſquam Temeſæa videbis 
Era, ſed argento felix propellitur unda, 
Argentoque cadit, labrif ue nitentibus inſtat 

Delicias mirata ſuas, 25 abire recuſat, 


Nothing there's Vulgar: not the faireſt Braſs 
In all the glittering Structure claims a Place. 
From Silver-Pipes the happy Waters flow, 
In Silyer-Ciſterns are receiv'd below. 


— 


(a) Ammian. Marcell, lib, 16, (6) Nota ad locum. (c) Epiſt, 26. 
(4) Lib. 33. cap. 12. | WD TER . * 
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See where with noble Pride the doubtful Stream 
Stands fix'd in wonder on the ſhining Brim; 
Surveys its Riches, and admires its State; 

Loth to be raviſh'd from the glorious Seat. 


, R * 
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E The moſt remarkable Bagnio's were thoſe of the Emperors 
Piocleſian and Antoninus Caracalla; great part of which are 
Wnding at this time, and with the vaſt high Arches, the beau- 
ral and ſtately Pillars,» the extraordinary Plenty of foreign 


Marble, the curious Vaulting of the Roofs, the prodigious 


Wnents and Conveniences, are as pleaſing a Sight to a Traveller 
any other Antiquities in Rowe. „ 

To theſe may be added the Nymphea; a kind of Grottos ſa- 
red to the Nymphs, from whoſe Statues which adorn'd them, 
Ir from the Waters and Fountains which they afforded, their 


o- ame is evidently deriv'd. A ſhort Eſſay of the famous Lucas 
13 WE-:/7:n2izs on the old Picture of a Nymphæum dug up at the 
-n- oundation of the Palace of the Barberini, is to be met with 
the Wh the fourth Tome of Grævius's Theſaurus, p. 1800. 8 
hat The Aguæducts were, without queſtion, ſome of the nobleſt 


luthor, and a Perſon of Conſular Dignity, who has compil'd 
whole Treatiſe on this Subject, affirms them to be the cleareſt 


ave oken of the Grandeur of the Empire. The firſt Invention of 
tion em is attributed to Appius Claudius, A. U. C. 441. who brought 
tin ater into the City by a Channel of eleven Miles in length. 


ut this was very inconſiderable to thoſe that were afterwards 
ried on by the Emperors and other Perſons ; ſeveral of 
hich were cut thro' the Mountains, and all other Impedi- 


Int a Man on Horſeback, as Procopius informs, might ride 
ro them without the leaſt Difficulty (a). But this is meant 
ly of the conſtant Courſe of the Channel ; for the Vaults and 
rches were in ſome Places 109 Foot high (%. Procopius (c) 
akes the Aguzdudts but fourteen: Victor (a) has enlarg'd the 


ere mention'd; as Aqua Claudia, Aqua Appia, &c. 


$ ingenious Itinerary : 


** 


(a) Procopius de bell. Goth. lib. 1. (ö) Sext. Ful. Frontin, (c) De Zelle 
%, lib, 1. (4) Deſcrip. Vrb, Regin. | 
| Quid 
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Numder of ſpacious Apartments, and a thouſand other Orna- 


ſigns of the old Romans. Sextus Fulius Frontinus, a Roman 


ents for above forty Miles together; and of ſuch an Height, 


lumber to twenty: In the Names of them the Waters only 


The noble Poet Rutilius thus touches on the Aquedads, in 
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Quid loquar aerio pendentes fornice rivot, E with 
ua Vix imbriferas zolleret Iris aquas ? the! 
Hos potius dicas creviſſe in ſidera montes, E Cam: 
Tale Giganteum Gracia laudat opus (a). Len, 
What ſhould I ſing how lofty Waters flow I 170 
From airy Vaults, and leave the Rain below, Tn 
While conquer'd Iris yields with her unequal Bow? »* ! 
Bold Typhoz here had ſpar'd his Strength and Skill, root 
And reach'd Fove's Walls from any ſingle Hill. they 
But that which Pliny calls Opus omnium maximum, were r eſe 


Cboacæ, or common Gutters for the Conveyance of Dirt ai 
Filth. And. becauſe no Authority can be better than his, wy 
may venture to borrow the whole Account of them from h 
ſame Place, Cloacæ, opus omnium maximum, &Cc. I 
© The Choacæ, the greateſt of all the Works, he contriv'dyM 
© undermining and cutting thro' the ſeven Hills upon wild 
© Rome is ſeated, making the City hang, as it were, betwen 
Heaven and Earth, and capable of being ſail'd under: I 
Agrippa, in his Edileſhip, made no leſs than ſeven Stream 
meet together under Ground in one main Channel, with ſa 
* a arapid Current, as to carry all before them that they nf 
with in their Paſſage. Sometimes, when they are violent) 
_<« ſwell'd with immoderate Rains, they beat with exceſſive Fur 
© againſt the Paving at the Bottom, and on the Sides. Son 
© times in a Flood, the Tiber Waters oppoſe them in the 
© Courſe; and then the two Streams encounter with all it 
Fury imaginable ; and yet the Works preſerve their 0 
Strength, without any ſenſible Damage. Sometimes hi 
Pieces of Stone and Timber, or ſuch like Materials, are < 
© ried down the Channel, and yet the Fabrick receives no! 
© triment. Sometimes the Ruin of whole Buildings deſtrof 
© by Fire or other Caſualties, preſs heavily upon the Fran 
© Sometimes terrible Earthquakes ſhake the very Foundatil 
© and yet they ſtill continue impregnable almoſt 800 Yet 
© fince they were firſt laid by Tarquinins (bh), 
Very little inferior to the Works already mention'd, 
the publick Ways, built with extraordinary Charge, to a gt 
Diſtance from the City on all Sides. They were general!) 
with Flint, tho ſometimes, and eſpecially without the C 


—_— * — 


25 Fetil. Itinerar. lib. I, (6) Plin, lib, 36. cap. 15. 


uſſÞook 1. 0 te Cry. 59. 
with Pebbles and Gravel. The moſt noble, in all ReſpeQs, was 
the Via Appia, taking its Name from the Author Appius, the 
© ſame that invented the Cloacæ. This was carried to ſuch a vaſt 
Length, that Procopius (a) reckons it a very good five Days Jour- 
ney to reach the End: An Lipſius (b) computes it at 350 Miles. 
An Account of as much of this Way as lies between Rome and 
Naples, the Right Reverend the preſent Lord Biſhop of Sarum 
has oblig'd us with in his Letters (c): He tells us "tis twelve 
Foot broad; all made of huge Stones, moſt of them blue; and 
they are generally a Foot and a half large on all Sides. And 
Epreſently after, admiring the extraordinary Strength of the 


Pp Work, he ſays, that tho' it has laſted above 1800 Years, yet 
& Wn moſt Places, tis for ſeveral Miles (a) together as intire as 
* hen it was firſt made. And as to the Via Flaminia, the next 


Cauſey of Note, the ſame Author obſerves, that tho? it be not 

Wndeed ſo intire as the former, yet there is enough left to raiſe 

Wa juſt Idea of the Roman Greatneſs. 

[ mulſt deſire leave to conclude this Subject with the ingeui- 
dus Epigram of Janus Vitalis, an Italian Poet. | 


Quid Romam in media queris novus advena Roma, 
Et Rome in Roma il reperis media? 
Aſpice murorum moles, praruptaque ſaxa, 
Obrutaque horrenti vaſta Theatra ſitu: 
Hec ſunt Roma: Viden velut ipſa cadavera tautæ 
Urbis adbuc ſpirent imperioſa mina: 
Vicit ut hec mundum, niſa eſt ſe viucere: vicit, 
A ſe non victum ne quid in orbe foret. 
Hinc victa in Roma victriæ Roma illa ſepulta eſt, 
Atque eadem vidtrix victaque Roma fuit. 
Albula Romani reſtat nunc nominis index, 
Qui quoque nunc rapidis fertur in æquor aquit. 
Diſce hinc quid poſſit fortuna; immota labaſcunt, 
Et que perpetuo ſunt agitata, manent. 


To ſeek for Rome, vain Stranger, art thou come, 
And find'ſt no Mark, within Rome's Walls, of Rome? 
See here the craggy Walls, the Tow'rs defac'd, 

And Piles that Fiohten more than once they pleas'd: 
See the vaſt Theatres, a ſhapeleſs Load, a 

And Sights more Tragick than they ever ſhow'd: 


(0 De Boll, Goth, lib, I, (65) De Magn, Rom, ( Letter 4th. (4) Bid. 
This 
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This, this is Rome : Her haughty Carcaſs ſpread 
Still awes in Ruin, and commands when dead. 

The Subject World firſt took from her their Fate; 
And when ſhe only ſtood unconquer'd yet, 
Herſelf the laſt ſubdu'd, to make the Work compleat, 
But ah! ſo dear the fatal Triumph coſt, 

That conqu'ring Rome is in the conquer'd loſt, 

Yet rolling Tiber ſtill maintains his Stream, 

Swell'd with the Glories of the Roman Name. 
Strange Power of Fate! unſhaken Moles mult waſte; 
While Things that ever move, for cver laſt. 
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Of the Ry LIGION of the Romans. 
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2 | C H A P. I. 
of the Religion and Morality of the Romans 
4 in General, 


2 i HAT RELIGION is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
7 Raps Eltabliſhing of Civil Government, is a Truth ſo 
] 10 far from being deny'd by any ſort of Perſons, that 
e 98 we meet with too many who are unwilling to al- 
low any other Deſign in ſacred Inſtitutions. As 
to the Komans, it has been univerſally agreed, That 
Wirtue and Fortune were engag'd in a ſort of noble Conten- 
Hon for the Advancement of the Grandeur and Happineſs of that 
cople. And a Judge not ſuſpected of Partiality in that Caſe, has 
oncluded the latter to be only a Conſequence of the former. 
or Religion, ſays he (a), produc'd good Laws, good Laws good 
Er: une, and good Fortune a good End in whatever they undertook, 
or perhaps, has he ſtrain'd the Panegyrick much too high, 
hen he tells us, That for ſeveral Ages together, never was the 
ear of God more eminently conſpicuous than in that Repub- 
„ (b). Twas this Conſideration which made the great 
t. Auſtiz obſerve (c), That God would not give Heaven to the 
mans, becauſe they were Heathens ; but he gave them the 
mpire of the World becauſe they were Virtuous, And in- 


Ie Dei, lib. 4. cap. 15. 9 42 | 
. deed, 


would be needleſs even to a School-boy, who is ſeldom uy. 
furniſnh'd with a ſtock of ſuch Hiſtories. 


Fate ag Religione, atque hac una ſapientia quod Deorum immurta 


make upon the Juſtice, Temperance, and other celebrated Virtue 


_ rious and extravagant People in the World. Every Page of their 


viceable to the Republick, to have been a Perſon of a con- 
ſummate Virtue. So that when we meet in Roman Authors witi 


of Antiquity, that nothing was more uſual than to meet with 
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deed, in their more general Virtues their Practice inclin'd n. 
ther to the Exceſs than the Defe@ : Thus were they devoutt 
Superſtition; valiant to a contempt of Life, and an inconſide. 
rate courting of Danger: Frugal and temperate in the fir; T 
Ages, to a voluntary Abſtinence from agreeable Pleaſures a, F 
Conveniences ; Conſtant, ſeveral times, to the Occaſion 1 
their own Ruin, and rather Rigorous than Juſt. A tedious Ae, A 
count of the Decii, Regulus, babricins, Curius, Scævola, &, 
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But we muſt by no means omit a moſt noble Saying of Ci. 
cero, to this Putpoſe, in his Oration about the Anſwer of th; 
Aruſpices: Quam volumus licet, Patres Conſcripti, nos amemus: 
zamen nec numero, Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditat 
Pœnos, nec artibus Eræcos; nec denique hoc ipſo hujus Gentis & 


Terre domeſtico nativoque ſenſu Italos ipſos & Latinos, ſed Pit 


SSI 


lium Numine omnia regi gubernarique perſpeximus, omnes Gen 
Nationeſque ſuperavimus. | 
But *twill naturally be objected, that whatever Harangues w 


of the old Ronans, they at laſt degenerated into the moſt luxu- 


own Satyriſts is a very good Argument tor this Opinion; beſide 
the numerous Complaints of their Hiſtorians and other Writers 
Now tho” Lipſius has undertaken to bring them off clear from 
all ſuch Imputations; yet, I think, we mult be forc'd to allow, 
that they did indeed debaſe the noble and generous Spirit of 
their Anceſtors; and this Corruption was, without doubt, the 
only Cauſe of the Declenſion and final Ruin of the Empire. But 
as we are not to give over the Cauſe of Virtue, on account 
the Debauchery of latter Times, ſo we have little Reaſon to ei. 
alt the eminent Qualities of the old Romans to fo high a Pitch 
as ſome imagine. There's no Neceſſity of making a Hero of 
every Conſul, or fanſying every one who was eminently ſer- 


PISQOISI BP >| 


ſuch extravagant Encomiums of their Anceſtors, we may con- Un. 
clude, that what Horace has obſerv'd in reference to Poetry, will "I 


hold altogether as well in this caſe: the Generality of People 
being ſo ſtrangely tranſported with the Love and Admiration 


ſuch a Perſon as he deſcribes, 4 
# (u 


| 
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1 ook II. be Ro MAN s. 


1 (ui redit ad Faſtos, & virtutem æſtimat annis, 


3% 


to 

* That when he'd try a Man's Pretence to Fame, 
i Runs to his Chronicle to find his Name: 

al Thinks Virtue better for its Age, like Wine; 

| a E And only likes what Death has made Divine. 
Ge, 


A 1 
For we may often obſerve, that their very Panegyricks upon f 
e honeſt People of the firſt Ages of the Commonwealth, re- . 
&reſent them rather as a ſort of rude, unpoliſh'd Mortals, than as 
Pcrſons eminent for any noble Endowments. So Juvenal, Sat. 14. 


—— aturabat glebula tals ; 
Patrem ipſum turbamque caſe; qua fata jacebat 
Uzor, & infantes ludebaut quatuor, unus 
Vernula, tres domini : Sed magnis fratribus horum 
A ſcrobe vel ſulco redeuntibus altera cena 


Amplior, & grandes fumabant pultibus ollæ. 


—— This little Spot of Earth, well till'd, 
A numerous Family with Plenty fill'dd. 

The good old Man and thrifty Houſewife ſpent 
Their Days in Peace, and fatten'd with Content; 


rentu 


es w 
1xtues 

luxu- 
f theit 


OY Enjoy'd the Dregs of Life, and liv'd to ſee 

r from A long, deſcending, healthful Progeny. 
allow, ITbe Men were faſhion'd in a larger Mould : 
ir ol Ide Women fit for Labour, Big and Bold. 


bt. the Gigantick Hinds, as ſoon as Work was done, 
_ But To their huge Pots of boiling Pulſe would run, 


unt ot Fell to, with eager Joy, on homely Food, 

toe. And their large Veins, beat ſtrong with wholeſom Blood. 
a Pitch Mr. John Dryden, Jun. 
175 But the Account which Perſius gives us of Titus Quintius, the 


e Id Country Dictator, has ſomething more of Ridiculous in it. 


IS With 1 3 

1 col. Unde Remus, ſulcoque terens dentalia, Quinti, 

ry, will Cuem trepida ante boves Dictatorem induit nxor, 

People Et tua aratra domum Lictor tulit (a). 

niration wi - . 
et Will 

* (a) Perſ. Sat. 1. 
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Where Romulus was bred, and Quintius born; 
Whoſe ſhining Plough-ſhare was in Furrows worn, 
Met by his trembling Wife returning home, 
And ruſtically joy'd as Chief of Rome. 
She wip'd the Sweat from the Dictator's Brow ; 
And o'er his Back his Robe did rudely throw; 
The Lictors bore in State their Lord's triumphant Plough, 


Mr. Or den 


We mult therefore allow every Age its proper Charade 
and Commendation ; and conclude with the ingenious Men. 
fieur St. Evermont, That the excellent Citizens liv'd among the 
ancient Romans, and the moſt accompliſh'd Generals among ik 


latter (a). 


(a) Reflect. upon the Genius of the Roman People. cap. 4. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Luperci, Lupercalia, &c. Of the Potitii au 
Pinarii; and of the Arval Brothers. 


HE Places of Worſhip having been already deſcrib'd, tht 
chief Subjects that ſtill remain relating to Religion, ar 
the Prieſts, the Sacrifices, and the Feſtivals: For it would be 
very needleſs and impertinent to enter into a Diſquiſition about 
the Deities; a Matter that is involv'd in ſo many endleſs Fil 
ons, and yet has employ'd ſo many Pens to explain it. 

Luperci.] The moſt ancient Order of the Prieſts were the li 
perci, ſacred to Pan the God of the Country, and particulat 
of Shepherds. They had their Name from the Deity they attend 
ed on, call'd in Greek >vuzaz&; probably from aux@- a Wal 
in Latin Lupus; becauſe the chief Employment of Pan was lt 

driving ade ſuch Beaſts from the Sheep that i 
Lupercalia. protected. The Lupercalia, as Plutarch obſcris 
appears to have been a Feaſt of Purification, bel 
folemniz'd on the Dies Nefaſti, or Non-Court-Days of . 
Month February, which derives its Name from februso to pun 


paints 


ſuppc 


uind 
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tute 
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gatherit 
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(a) Ply 
4) Ibid, 
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and the very Day of the Celebration was anciently call'd Fe- 
bruaca (a 7 | 
The e was very ſingular and ſtrange. 
In the firſt Place, there Was a Sacrifice kill'd of Goats and a 
Dog. Then two Children, Noblemens Sons, being brought thi- 
ther, ſome of the Luperci ſtain'd their Foreheads with the bloody 
Knife, while others wip'd it off with Locks of Wool dipp'd in 
Milk; the Boys muſt always laugh after their Foreheads have 
been wip'd : 1 his done, having cut the Goat-skins into Thongs, 
they run about the Streets all naked but their Middle, and laſh 
Fall that they meet in their Proceſſion. The young Women never 
take any Care to avoid the Strokes, but rather offer themſelves of 
their own accord, fanſying them to be great Helpers of Concep- 
tion and Delivery (5). They run naked, becauſe Pan is always 
painted ſo. They ſacrific'd a Goat, becauſe the ſame Deity was 
Eſuppos'd to have Goats Feet; which gave occaſion to his common 
Epithet of Capripes. As for the Dog we meet with in the Sacri- 
fice, *twas added as a neceſſary Companion of a Shepherd, and 
becauſe of the natural Antipathy between them and Wolves. 
| Some havefanſy'd with Plutarch, that theſe Lupercalia were in- 
ſtituted in Honour of the Wolf that preſerv'd Romulus and Remus. 
Others carry their Original much higher, and tell us, that they 
vere brought into Italy by Evander, before the time of Æneas. 
There were two Companies of the Laperci, the Fabian: and 
Vuinctiliani; one for Romulus, the other for Remus: They took 
their Names from Fabius and Quinctilius, two of their Maſters 
dr Chief Prieſts (c). Dion Caſſius tells us, that a third ſort of 
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1 1 Prieſts, deſign'd for the Celebration of the Lupercalia, were in- 
„u tuted by the Senate to the Honour of ul Caſar (4). 

12000 Suetonius (e) reckons the Lupercalia among the ancient Rites and 


eremonies reſtor'd by Auguſtus: And Onuph. Panvinius aſſures 
bs they continu'd in Rome till the time of the Emperor Anaſtaſius. 
2. Potitii and Pinarii.] The Potitii and Pinarii were of equal 
\ntiquity with the former. They owe their Inſtitution to the 
ame Author, upon the following Account: N 
After the killing of Cacus, a Giant that had ſtole ſome of 
Hercules's Cattle, the Booty that he brought through 1zaly, 
rom Spain; the Shepherds and ignorant People of the Country, 
zathering in great Flocks about the Stranger, at laſt brought him 
efore Evander. The King, after Examination, finding him to 
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(0 Plutarch, in Rems. (6) 14. (e) Cent. Pomp. Feſtus, & Ovid. Faſts 
0 _ 44. (e) In Auguſt. cap. 1 r | 1 V 
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be in all reſpeQs the ſame Perſon that his Mother the Propheteß 


Carmenta had told him ſhould come into [zaly, and be afterward Wh 1s 
a God, immediately erected an Altar to his Honour, and offer' 
for a Sacrifice a young Bullock that never bore the Yoke ; ordiin 
ing, that the ſame Ceremony ſhould be repeated in a ſolemn 
manner every Year. The Performance of theſe Rites he com. 
mitted to the Care of the Potitii and Pinarii, two of the No. 
bleſt Families, and of beſt Repute in thoſe Parts. There goa WF 
a Story, that the Pinarii happening to come too late to the $4 = 
 crifice, ſo as to loſe their Share in the Entrails, they were by %; 
way of Puniſhment, debarr'd from ever taſting them for the Fu: io 
ture: And hence ſome derive their Name from 74v«, Hunger: i 5 
But this I take to be but a trifling Fancy; for we may as wel e 
derive Potitii from potiri, becauſe they enjoy'd the Entrails, » Wi ee 
Pinarii from ve, becauſe they wanted them. „ met 
We meet with ſomething very remarkable of the Potiti u 7 
Livy (a), and Valerius Maximus (b). : = FO 
p That when, upon Application made to Appins Claudius the be Pe 
Cenſor, they got leave to have their hereditary Miniſtry di. ho 
cCharg'd by Servants, in the compaſs of one Year the whole Fr ow 
mily was intirely extinct, tho* no leſs than thirty of them wer umb. 
luſty young Men. And Appizs Claudius loſt his Eyes, as a Jug; . "oſt 
ment for his Part in the Offence. £3 Thei 
Acca Lanrentia, Romulus's Nurſe, had a Cuſtom once a Yeu "pen 
to make a ſolemn Sacrifice for a Bleſſing upon the Fields: He "ew 
twelve Sons aſſiſting her always in the olemnity. At laſt ſte 75% 
had the ill Fortune to loſe one of her Sons; when Romulus,t0 xcing 
ſhew his Gratitude and Reſpect, offer'd himſelf to fill up tie Wd 
Number in his Room, and gave the Company the Name of Frais Befor 
Arvales. This Order was in great Repute at Rome; they held the impr 
Dignity always for their Lives, and never loſt it upon wo ey are 
of ne tein bbc Baniſhment, or any other Accident (e). ji ferent 
wore on their Heads, at the time of their Solemnity, Crowns ma ' atins t. 
of Ears of Corn, upon a Tradition that Laurentia at firſt 15 utom 
ſented Romulus with ſuch an one (d). Some will have 5 ” many 
it was their Buſineſs to take care of the Boundaries, an * vatior 
Diviſions of Lands, and to decide all Controverſies that my ost 
happen about them: The Proceſſions or Perambulations m rde 
under their Guidance, being term'd Ambarvalia: Others * e latte. 
a different Order, inſtituted for that Purpoſe, and call'd So ft. J 
 Arovales, on the ſame account as the Fratres Arvales. 15 
() Lib. 9. (6) Lib. 1. c. 1. (c) Plin, I. 17. c. 2. (d) Pomp. Lat. W Alix. 


HA 


g | H A P. I I. £ 
Of the Augurs, Auguries, 6c, 


N HE Invention of Soothſaying is generally attributed to the 
0; Chaldeaus; from them the Art paſs'd to the Grectars ; the 
Ly Precians deliver'd it to the Tuſcant, and they to the Latins and the 
en. The Name of Azgars is deriv'd by ſome, ab Avian 
Fe %%; by others, ab Avium garrits: Either from the Motion and 


Actions, or from the chirping and chattering of Birds. Romulus 
vas himſelf an extraordinary Proficient in this Art (a), and there- 
Wore as he divided the City into three Tribes, ſo he conſtituted 
Whree Augurs, one for every Tribe. There was a fourth added 
Wome time after, probably . Tullius, who increas'd the 
Tribes to that Number. I heſe four being all choſen out of the 
patricii or Nobility, in the Year of the City 454, the Tribunes of 
he People, with much Difficulty procur'd an Order, that Five 
erſons, to be elected out of the Commons, ſhould be added tothe 
ollege (b). Afterwards Sylla the Dictator, A.U.C.671, made the 
umber up Fifteen (c). Theeldeſt of theſe had the Command of 
e reſt, and was honour'd with the Title of Magiſter Collegii (d). 
Their Buſineſs was to interpret Dreams, Oracles, Prodigies, 


bi Ty 7c. and to tell whether any Action ſhould be fortunate or pre- 
ft ſh dicial to any particular Perſons, or to the whole Common= 


ealth. Upon this account, they very often occaſion'd the diſ- 
acing of Magiſtrates, the defering of publick Aſſemblies, c. 
henever the Omens prov'd unlucky. 

Before we proceed to the ſeveral kinds of Auguries, it may not 


wa Improper to give an Account of the two chief Terms by which 
, Tre) 2" diſtinguiſh'd in Authors, dextra and ſiniſtra. Theſe being 


flerently apply'd by the Cree tt and Latins, and very often by the 


oy ain; themſelves, (who ſometimes ſpeak agreeably to the Grecian 
i th uſtoms, ſometimes according to their own) have given Occaſion 
nd e man) Miſtakes, which may be all clear d up by this eaſy Ob- 
- might lation; that the Greeks and Romans both deriving the happi- 
8 male lsof their Omens from the Eaſtern Quarter, the former turn'd 
- malt "Wards the North, and ſo had the Eaſt on their Right Hand, 
Soda © latter towards the South, and therefore had the Eaſt on their 


ft. Vid, Bullenger. de Augur. & Auſpic. L. 2. C. 2. 3 


_—_— 0 Romul. (6b) Liv. lib. 10. (c) Florus Epitom. Liv. lib. 39. 
de Sac Alex, ab (Alex, lib, 3. LS and (9 . 5 
| 7 IR _ There 
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There are Five ſorts of Auguries mention'd in Authors. 

1. From the Appearances in Heaven; as Thunder, Lightning 
Comets, and other Meteors. As ſuppoſe of Thunder, whethe 
it came from the Right or the Left: Whether the Number a 
Strokes were even or odd, Sc. Only the Maſter of the Col 
lege could take this fort of Augury. (a). 

2. From Birds; whence they had the Name of Auſpices, of aii 
and conſpicio. Some Birds furniſh'd them with Obſervations fron 
their chattering or ſinging, others from their flying. The forme 
they call'd Oſcines, the latter Præpetes. Of the firſt ſort wereCrom, 
Pies,Owls,C#c.of the other, Eagles, Vultures, Buzzards, and the i 

For the taking of both thefe ſorts of Azgaries, the Obſerie 
ſtood upon a Tower with his Head cover'd in a Gown peculiatty 
his Office, call'd Lena, and turning his Face towards the Ea, 
mark'd out the Heavens into four Templa or Quarters, withhi 
Lituus, a ſhort ſtraight Rod, only a little turning at one End: 
'This done, he ſtaid waiting for the Omen; which never (igi 
fy'd any nary foe confirm'd by another of the ſame fort. 

3. From Chickens kept in a Coop or Penn for this Purpoſe 
The manner of divining from them was as follows : Betimes i 
the Morning the Augur that was to make the Obſervation, l- 


led from hence Pallarizs, (tho* perhaps the Keeper of the u 
Chickens had rather that Name) in the firſt place command 
a general Silence, order'd the Penn to be open'd, and the nſtitu 
down a Handful of Crumbs or Corn. If the Chickens did Tr 
immediately run fluttering to the Meat; if they ſcatterd fte 
with their Wings; if they went by without _ notice of eries 
or if they flew away, the Omen was reckon'd unfortunate, Merci! 
to portend nothing but Danger or Miſchance: But if der 
leap'd preſently out of the Penn and fell to ſo greedily, as toe ſen 
ſome of their Meat drop out of their Mouths upon the PM ente 
ment, there was all the Aſſurance in the world of Happine he B 
and Succeſs (6). This Augury was call'd Tripudium quaſs Te Sac 
pavium, from ſtriking the Earth: The old World pavire ſgniſg bey! 
ing as much as ferire. We meet with Tripudium Soliſtimm f 1. f 
and Tripudium Sonivium in Feſtus, both deriv'd from the Cru 2. | 
falling to the Ground. FROM 1 3. E 
4. From Beaſts. Theſe, as Roſinus reckons them up, VM + | 
Wolves, Foxes, Goats, Heifers, Aſſes, Rams, Hares, Week nd W 
and Mice. The general Obſervations about them were, Wight In t 
ther they appear d in a ſtrange Place, or croſs'd the Wa; er th 
. whether they run to the Right or the Left, &'c. 5. Wa 
8 77 2 e Wap | (4) 4 


(4) Alex, ab Alex, lib, f. cap. 19. (i) idem, lib, 3. cap. 28. 
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F. The laſt ſort of Divination was from what they call'd Dire, 
ning, or unuſual Accidents to any Perſon or Place; as Sneezing, Stum- 
ethe bling, ſeeing Apparitions, hearing ſtrange Voices, the falling of 
xr a Salt upon the Table, the ſpilling of Wine upon one's Cloaths, the 
Co meeting a Wolf, a Fox, a Hare, a Bitch with Whelp, Q. 
We may obſerve, that tho' any Augur might take an Obſer- 
ation ; yet the judging of the Omen was left to the Deciſion 


A 


of the whole College (a). | 


f av 


from 


orm Cicero has ſufficiently expos'd theſe Auguries, eſpecially that 
oH bout the Chickens, in his ſecond Book of Divination. 
dee The learned Mr. O. V. has taken notice, that the Emperors 
lere fſum'd the Office of Augurs as well as of Pontiſßs, as appears 
= rom ſeveral Coins of Falins, Auguſtus, Veſpaſian, Verus, &c. 
e Eal, 


vithhi 3 
ſigl 
It, C A P. IV. 


=__ Of the Aruſpices and Pontifices. 

| | 1 

n, ci. HE Aruſpices had this Name ab aris aſpiciendis, from looking 
of th upon the Altars; as ab extis inſpiciendis, they were call 


xtiſpices : They owe their Original to Romulus, who borrow'd the 
nſtitution from the Taſcant. I he Tuſcans receiv'd it, as the gene- 

al Tradition goes, from a Boy that they ſtrangely plough'd up out 
fthe Ground, who oblig'd them with a Diſcovery of all the My- 
eries belonging to this Art (6). At firſt only the Natives of Tuſcany 
xercis'd this Office at Rome; and therefore the Senate made an 


1anding 
1 threw 
did no 
ter d! 
e of 


te, an 
if "thefOrder, that twelve of the Sons of the principal Nobility ſhould 
as toe {ent into that Country to be inſtructed in the Rites and Cere- 
e bu Ponies of their Religion, of which this Secret was a chief Part ſc). 
appineii be Buſineſs of the Araſpices was to look upon the Beaſts offer'd 
n Sacrifice, and by them to divine the Succeſs of any Enterprize. 


| hey took their Obſervations from Four Appearances. 

1. From the Beaſts before they were cut up. ; 
2. From the Entrails of thoſe Beaſts after they. were cut up. 
3. From the Flame that us'd to riſe when they were burning. 
4. From the Flower or Bran, from the Frankincenſe, Wine, 
nd Water that they us'd in the Sacrifice. 


re, Mn the Beaſts, before they were cut up, they took notice, Whe- 
Way; er they were forcibly dragg'd to the Altar; whether they got 
5. ele out of the Leaders Hands; whether they eſcap'd the Stroke; 


%) Alex, ab Alex. I. 1. c. 29. (b) * Div. I. 2. (c) 14. de Div. I. 1. 
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or bounded up, and roar'd very loud when they receiv*dit; We 


| ſeveral other Omens, were counted unfortunate: Or whethe, 
on the other ſide, they follow'd the Leader without Compy| 


highly unfortunate: A little, or aVean Heart was always u. 


ther they died with a great deal of Difficulty ; all which, wi 


fion ; receiv'd the Blow without Struggling and Reſiſtance; Wh, 
ther they led eaſily, and ſent out a great Quantity of Blog 
which gave equal Aſſurance of a proſperous Event. 

In the Beaſt, when cut up, they obſerv'd the Colour of the Par, 
and whether any were wanting. A double Liver was counts 


lucky: If the Heart was wholly miſſing, nothing could be though 


more fatal and dreadful; as it happen'd in two Oxen toyethe, By 
offer d by Julius Ceſar, a little before his Murder; it the EH Allo 
trails fell out of the Prieſt's Hands; if they were beſmear ſulte 
more than ordinary with Blood; if they were of a pale li Ari 


Colour, they portended ſudden Danger and Ruin. 

As to the Flame of the Sacrifice, it furniſh'd them with ago 
Omen, if it gather'd up violently, and preſently conſum'd v8 
Sacrifice: If it was clear, pure, and tranſparent, without ah 
Mixture of Smoke, and not diſcolour'd with red, pale, or bla; 
if it was quiet and calm, not ſparkling or crackling, but runy 


; | : N TI 
directly in the Shape of a Pyramid. On the contrary, it ai or tn. 
portended Misfortunes, if at firſt it requir'd much Pains to e, 
It; if it did not burn upright, but roll'd into Circles, and badet 
void Spaces between them ; if it did not preſently catch holdd "Ip 
the whole Sacrifice, but crept up by degrees, from one Pan ., 110 
another; if it happen'd to be ſpread about by the Wind, aun et 
be put out by ſudden Rain, or to leave any Part unconſumd itio 

In the Meal, Frankincenſe, Wine and Water, they were who 
obſerve, whether they had their due Quantity, their proxy. . - 
Taſte, Colour, and Smell, Sc. 4 4-1-1405. 
There were ſeveral leſſer Signs which ſupply'd them Mme J 
Conjectures, too inſignificant to be here mention d. ee. 

Moſt of theſe ill Omens are hinted at by Virgil, Geor. 3. v. M added 

— | | | lege: 
Sæpe in honore Deum medio ſtans hoſtia ad aram, — tl 
Lanuea dum nived cirtumdatur infula vitta, Th 
Inter cunctantes cecidit moribunda miniſtros. relati1 
Aut fi quam ferro mact᷑averat ante Sacerdos, the Ir 
Inde neque impaſitis ardent altaria fibris, preſor 
Nec reſponſa poteſt conſultus reddere vates: Re 


Ac vix ſuppoſiti tinguntur ſanguine cultri, 
Summaque jejund ſanie infuſcatur arena. 
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4 The Victim Ox that was for Altars preſs'd, 


Whe Trim'd with white Ribbons, and with Garlands dreſs'd, 


Wit 3 Sunk of himſelf without the Gods Command, | 
ether ; Preventing the ſlow Sacrificer's Hand: 
We Or, by the woolly Butcher if he fell, 

. 


Th' inſpected Entrails cou'd no Fate foretell: 

Nor laid on Altars, did pure Flames ariſe, 

But Clouds of ſmouldring Smoke forbad the Sacrifice. 
Scarcely the Knife was redden'd with his Gore, 

Or the black Poiſon ſtain'd the ſandy Floor. 


400 


Part, 
Juntet 


zou vet the Buſneſs of the Aruſpices, was not reſtrain'd to the Al- 
oy” tars and Sacr..ices, but they had an equal Right to the explaining 
16 E 


de 1 all other Portents and Monſters. Hence we find them often con- 
mea (WW falted by the Senate on extraordinary Occaſions: Or if the Roman 
lc nig Aruſpices lay under a Diſrepute, others were ſent for out of Taſ- 
can), where this Craft moſt flouriſh'd, as it was firſt invented. 

agod = The College of Aruſpices as well as thoſe of the other Reli- 
nd i gious Orders, had their particular Regiſters and Records, ſuch as 
ut 0 the Memorials of Thunders and Lightnings, the Taſcan Hiſto- 
bla ties, and the like. N 85 

N There are but two Accounts of the Derivation of the Name 
auß or the Pontifices, and both very uncertain; either from Pons, and 
(0 gz Wfacere; becauſe they firſt built the Sublician Bridge in Rome, and 
and bad the Care of its Repair ; or from Poſſe and facere where fa- 


hola ere muſt be interpreted to ſignify the ſame as O Ferre, and Sa- 
mig fare. The firſt of theſe is the moſt receiv'd Opinion; and 
d, 10 yet Plutarch himſelf hath call'd it abſurd (a). At the firſt Inſti- 
fum WEtution of them by Numa, the Number was confin'd to four, 
yh who were conſtantly choſe out of the Nobility, till the Year of 


the City 454, when five more were order'd to be added out 
of the Commons, at the ſame time that the Augurs receiv'd the 
like Addition. And as the Augurs had a College, ſo the Pon- 
#ifices too were ſettled in ſuch a Body. And as Sylla afterwards 
added ſeven Azgurs, ſo he added as many Pentifice to the Col- 
lege: The firſt Eight bearing the Name of Poxtifices majores, 
and the reſt of minores. £ 1 
The Office of the Pontifices, was to give Judgment in all Cauſes 
relating to Religion; to enquire into the Lives and Manners of 
the Inferior Prieſts, and to puniſh them if they ſaw occaſion; to 
preſcribe Rules for Publick Worſhip; to regulate the Feaſts, Sa- 


em wii 
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(a) la Numa, = * | , 
+ E 4 crifices, 
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crifices, and all other ſacred Inſtitutions. Tally, in his Oratio i X 
to them for his Houſe, tells them, that the Honour and Safety and 
of the Commonwealth, the Liberty of the People, the Houſes ani cauſ 
Fortunes of the Citizens, and the very Gods themſelves were N of K 
entruſted to their Care, and depended wholly on their Wiſdon Ml ab 
and Management. Fun 
The Malter or Superintendent of the Pontifices was one of Ser 
the moſt honourable Offices in the Commonwealth. Nama, when 1 
he inſtituted the Order, inveſted himſelf firſt with this Dignity, #1 
as Plutarch informs us; tho? Livy attributes it to another Perſon Perf 
of the ſame Name. Feſtas's Definition of this great Prieſt is Vas 
tron atque Arbiter Rerum Humanarum Divinarumque, the 91d 
udge and Arbitrator of Divine and Human Affairs. Upon hic 
account all the Emperors, after the Examples of Julius Ce WW ells 
and Auguſtus, either aQtually took upon them the Office, or a and 
leaſt us d the Name. And even the Chriſtian Emperors, fu I to he 
ſome time, retain'd this in the Ordinary Enumeration d . 
their Titles; till the time of Eratian, who (as we learn fron Am 
() Zoſimus) abſolutely refus'd it. 5 lit 
Poly dore Virgil (h does not queſtion but this was an infallibe Nef A 
Omen of the Authority which the Biſhop of Rome enjoys tot ae 
Day, under the Name of Pontifex maximus. I " 
(a) Hiftod, lib. 4. (6) De rerum invent, lib. 4. cap. 14. — 
CHAP. V. we 

Of the Flamines, Rex Sacrorum, Salii, Feciales au Deit 
Sodales. LL 

7 BEDIODE 

HE Name of the Flamizes is not much clearer than th: of n 
former. Plutarch makes it a Corruption of Pilamines from ¶ that E 
Pileus, a ſort of Cap proper to the Order. Varro, Feſtus and ion. 
vius will have it aContraQtion of Filamines, from Filum; and tel iWeas/c 
us, that finding their Caps too heavy and troubleſome, they tot be S: 
up a lighter Faſhion, only binding a Parcel of Thread about the er 10 

| Heads. Others derive the Word from Flamina or Flameun, eye 
a ſort of Turban, which they make them to have worn; tho 5024 
this generally ſignifies a Woman's Veil. Raſinust and Mr. Doduel vote 4 
declare for the Second of theſe Opinions; Polydore Virgil hi ies 4 
given his Judgment in favour of the third (4). = 737 
(a) De invent, rer. lib, 4. cap. 14. 2.8. 


Num 
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Nama at firſt diſcharged ſeveral Offices of Religion himſelf, 
ten and deſign'd that all his Succeſſors ſhould do the like: But be- 
po. cauſe he thought the greateſt Part of them would partake more 
ein of Romulus his Genius than his own, "Ind that their being en- 
dom 5 aged in War-like Enterprizes might incapacitate them for this 

Pendtion, he inſtituted theſe Flamines to take care of the ſame 


geg! Services, which by right belong'd to the Kings (a). 

ven WE The only three conſtituted at firſt, Were Flamen Dralis, Mar- 
ay tialis, and Quirinalis. The firſt was ſacred to Jupiter; and a 
ron Perſon of the higheſt Authority in the Commonwealth. He 
e vas oblig'd to obſerve ſeveral ſuperſtitious Reſtraints, as well as 
\ th bonour'd with ſeveral eminent 2 beyond other Officers; 
\ thi which are reckon'd up at large by Gel/zus (b). The ſame Author 
"eſa tells us that the Wife of this Flamen had the Name of Flaminica, 


and was entruſted with the Care of ſeveral Ceremonies peculiar 
to her Place. 

But, to be ſure, the Greatneſs of the Dignity was ſufficiently 
diminiſh'd in ſucceeding times; otherwiſe we can't imagine that 
Julius Ceſar ſhould have been inveſted with itat ſeventeen Years 
Wot Age, as Suetonius (c) informs us he was: Or that Sy/laſhould 
have ſo eaſily driven him from his Office, and from his Houſe. 
= The other two were of leſs, yet of very eminent Authority; 
ordain'd to inſpect the Rites of Mars and Romulus. All three 
were choſe out of the Nobility. Several Prieſts of the ſame Or- 
der, tho? of inferior Power and Dignity, were added in latter 
Wimes; the whole Number being generally computed at fifteen. 
Vet Feneſtella (or the Author under his Name) aſſures us from 
Warro, that the old Romans had a particular Hamen for every 
Peity they worthipp'd (4d). 

E Tho' the Flamen Dialis diſcharg'd ſeveral Religious Duties that 
properly belong'd to the Kings, yet we meet with another Officer 
Wot greater Authority, who ſeems to have been purely deſign'd for 
that Employment: And this was the Rex Sacrificulus, or Sacrorum. 
: 9 us the Original of this Inſtitution as follows: Be- 


$ 4 


an tht 
25 from 
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nd tel Nu. e the Kings bad in a great many Reſpedts been very ſerviceable to 
y tool be State, the Eſtabliſpers of the Commonwealth thought it very pro- 
ut tber per to keep always the Name of King inthe City. Upon this Account 
meun hey order d the Augurs and Pontifices to chooſe out a fit Perſon, who 
1; th Vould engage never to have the N hand in Civil Affairs, but de- 
Joduel vote bimfel wholly to the Care of the Publicł Worſhip and Ceremo- 


pres of Religion, with the Title of Rex Sacrorum (e). And 


| («) Liv. lib, 1. (6) No&. Art, lib, 10. cap. 13. () Cap. 1. (4) De Sacerdetiis, 
„„ Arie bog aa 


Livy 
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Livy informs us, that the Office of Rex Sacrorum was therefor: 
made inferior to that of Pontifex Maximus, for fear that the 
Name of King, which had been formerly fo odious to the People 
might, for all this Reſtraint, be till, in ſome meaſure, prejud- 
cial to their Liberty (a). | 1 
Salii.] The Original of Sali: may bs thus gather'd from Pl. 
zarch. In the eighth Year of Nzma's Reign, a terrible Peſtilence 
ſpreading it ſelf over Italy, among other Places miſerably infeſted 
Rome. The Citizens were almoſt grown deſperate, when they 
were comforted on a ſudden by the Report of a Brazen Targe, 
which (they ſay) fell into Numa's Hands from Heaven. The King 
was aſſur'd by the Conference he maintain'd with the Nymph 
Egeria and the Muſes, that the 1 was ſent from the Gods for 
the Cure and Safety of the City; and this was ſoon verified bythe 
miraculous Ceaſing of the Sickneſs. They advis'd him too, to 
make eleven other Targets, fo like in their Dimenſions and Form 
to the Original, that in caſe there ſhould be a deſign of ſtealing 
it away, the true might not be diſtinguiſh'd or known from thoſe 
which were counterfeited; by which means it would be more di: 
ficult to defeat the Counſels of Fate, in which it had been deter 
min'd, that, while this was preſerv'd, the City ſhould prove hap. 
py and victorious. This difficult Work one Veterius Mamarin 
very luckily perform'd, and made eleven others that Namahin: 
ſelf could not know from the firſt. They were work'd into mn 
Oval Form, with ſeveral Folds or Pleats cloſing one over another 
They exactly fitted the Elbow by their Figure; and were thence 
call'd Ancylia, from *Aſuvan, which ſignifies a crooked Javelin; 0 
from the Cubit, ( Aſxdy) that Part of the Arm between the Wil 
and the Elbow, upon which they carry'd the Ancylia (b): For the 
keeping of theſe, Numa inſtituted an Order of Prieſts, call'd Sali, 
à ſaliendo, from leaping or dancing. They liv'd all in a Body, 
and compos'd a College, conſiſting of the ſame Number of Ma 
with the Bucklers which they preſerv'd. The three Seniors g. 
vern'd the reſt; of whom the firſt had the Name of Præſul tht 
ſecond of Yates; and the other of Magiſter (c). In the Monthd 
March was their great Feaſt, when they carry'd their ſacred Charyt 
about the City. At this Proceſſion, they were habited in a ſhot 
ſcarlet Caſſock, having round them a broad Belt claſp'd wit 
braſs Buckels. On their Head they wore a ſort of Copper Hel 
met. In this manner they went on with a nimble Motion, keepil 
juſt Meaſures with their Feet, and demonſtrating great Strengi 


— 


(a) Liv. lid. 2. (5) Plutarch, in Numa, () Alex, ab Alex, lib, I. Cap. 26 | 
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At the and Agility by the various and handſome Turns of their Bo- 
eople, I dy (). They ſung all along a ſet of old Verſes call'd the Car- 


ejud. men Saliare; the original Form of which was compos'd by 
Numa. They were ſacred to Mars, (the Aucylia or Targets 
1 Ply. being Parts of Armour, ) who from them took the Name of 
ilence Saliſubſulus. And therefore upon Account of the extraordinary 
felted i Noiſe and Shaking that they made in their Dances, Catullus, 
1 they to ſignify a ſtrong Bridge, has us'd the Phraſe, 
N I quo vel Saliſubſuli Sacra fiunto (b). 

* Unleſs the Conjecture of Vu, be true, that Saliſubſalus is 
ds for bere a Corruption from Salii ipſulise the Performers in thoſe 
byte Bi Dances, bearing with them, among other ſuperſtitious Trifles, a 
00, to ſort of thin Plates Work d into the Shapes of Men and Women, 
Form which they call'd ipfiles, or ſubſiles, and ipſulæ, or ſubſule. Upon 
ealug i admitting this Opinion, Mars muſt loſe his Name of Saliſubſulur; 
tho and Pacuvius cannot relieve him; becauſe the Verſe with this 
re dif. Word in it commonly cited from that old Poet, is thought (by 
deter Voſſius at leaſt) to be a meer Fiction of Muretus's, who was 
ebay. noted for this kind of Forgery. See V. in Catul. p. 46. 

rin Wo Tho' the Month of March (dedicated to that God) was the 
a hin proper time for carrying about the Ancylia; yet if at any time 
no 2 juſt and lawful War had been proclaim'd by Order of the Senate, 
other, againſt any State or People, the Salii were in a ſolemn manner 
hence to move the Aucylia; as if by that means they rous'd Mars from 
in; a bis Seat, and ſent him out to the Aſſiſtance of their Arms (c). 
Writ Tullus Hoftilins afterwards increas'd the College with twelve 
or the more Salii, in purſuance of a Vow he made in a Battle with the 
1 Sali, ines. And therefore for DiſtinQion's ſake, the twelve firſt 
Bod, Were generally calPd Salii Palatini, from the Palatine Moun- 
M ain, whence they begun their Proceſſion; the other Salii Colli- 
15 8b. * or Agonenſes, from the Quirizal Hill, ſometimes call'd Mons 
ul, the Agonalts ; where they had a Chapel, in one of the higheſt Emi- 
vnd ences of the Mountain (4). _ 8 
harp Alexander ab Alexandro has obſerv'd, that the Entertainments 
| hon WY of theſe Prieſts upon their ſolemn Feſtivals, were exceeding coſtly 
| wit BY and magnificent, with all the Variety of Muſick, Garlands, Per- 
. Heb 3 Sc. ſe) : and therefore Horace uſes dapes Saliares ( f) for 
eeping lH Lelicate Meats, as he does Poxrificam cane (g) for great Regalio's, 


ü — — —{ 


o Meg in eg, (6) Catl, Car 179, (0 Alex. ab tex Ib. 1. 
2.29 Dion. Halic. li 3. e Gen, Dier lib. I. cap. 26. Lib. . 
04.37, (g) Lib, 1. od. 14. (9 | e 1 ; 


Feriales. 
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Feciales.] The Feciales Varro derives from Fides, becauſe they F athe 
had the Care of the Publick Faith in Leagues and Contraq;, Who m 
Others bring the Word 2 fœdere faciendo on the ſame Accoun 
Their Original in [zaly was very ancient. Dionyſius Halicarn. fins 
them among the Aborigines, under the Name of che, . bimt 
baminum latores: And Virgil intimates as much in ſeveti could 
Places. Numa firſt inſtituted the Order at Rome (a), conſſ- 1 Tt 
ing of twenty Perſons (4), choſe out of the eminenteſt Fami. e ft 
lies in the City, and ſettled in a College. Tis probable e Soda. 
rank'd them among the Officers of Religion, to procure then nene. 
the more Deference and Authority, and to make their Perſons MF eſti 
more ſacred in the Commonwealth. } 
Their Office was to be the Arbitrators of all Controverſ 
relating to War and Peace; nor was it lawful on any Account 
to take up Arms, till they had declar'd all Means and Expedien 
that might tend to an Accommodation to be inſufficient. In cif: 
the Republick had ſuffer'd any Injury from a Foreign State, they 
diſpatch'd theſe Feciales, who were properly Heralds, to demand 


Satisfaction; who, if they could procure no Reſtitution or jut WF At 
Return, calling the Gods to witneſs againſt the People and Coum Ves 
try, immediately denounc'd War; otherwiſe they confirm'd the ſtrait 
Alliance that had been formerly made, or contracted a nen nin 
one (c). But the Ceremenies us'd upon both theſe Occaſions, % & 
will fall more properly under another Head. Tis enough u Hon 
obſerve here, that both the Affairs were manag'd by theſe Off- Spar 
cers, with the Conſent of the Senate and People. 10 


As to the Pater Patratus, tis not eaſy to determine whether h: 
Was a conſtant Officer, and the chief of the Feciales; or whe: 
ther he was not a temporary Miniſter, elected upon Account of 
making a Peace or denouncing War, which were both done by 
him. Roſeuus makes him the conſtant Governour, or Maſter of 
the Feciales (d). Feneſtella, (or the Author under his Name) 1 
diſtin Officer altogether (e). Pomponius Lætus (F) and Polydore 
Virgil (g) tell us, that he was only choſe by one of the Feczales, out 
of their own Body,upon ſuch Occafions as we mention'd but nov. 
The latter Opinion may be defended by the Authority of Liy, 
who, in order to the Treaty with the Albans before the triple 
Combat of the Horatii and Curiatii, makes one of the Fecraitt 
chooſe a Pater Patratus to perform that Ceremony (+). The Perſon 
to be intruſted with this Office muſt have been one who had! 


( Dionyſ. Livy. (% Alex. ab Alex. I. 5. c. 3. (c) Plutarch. in Nun. 
{4) Lib. 3. cap. 21. (e) De Sacerdot. Rom. cap. 6. (F) De Sucerdeg . An. 
cap. 6. (g) De invent. Rer. lib, 4. cap. 14. (4) Lib, 1. cap. 24. Father 
5 8 a 
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they Father and a Son both alive; and therefore Pater Patratus is 


a0%; Who more than a perfecter ſort of Father; as they imagin'd him 
ö 5 be, whoſe own Father was ſtill living after he himſelf had 


fins deen a Father for ſome time. Perhaps too they might fanſy 
„ Jim to be the fitteſt Judge in Affairs of ſuch Conſequence, who 
ver could ſee as well behind, as before him (a). 

nit. Wo Tho! the Members of any Collegiate Body, and particularly 


* free Tradeſmen of the ſeveral Companies, are often call'd 


e e Sodales; yet thoſe who challeng'd that Name by way of Emi- 
then nence, were Religious Officers, inſtituted to take care of the 
ſons Feſtivals and Annual Honours of great Perſons deceas d. The 


firſt of this Order were the Sodales Titii, created to ſuperviſe the 
Solemnities in Memory of Tatius the Sabine King. Tiberius 


Yi. Title of Sodales Auguſtales; their Buſineſs was to inſpect the 


ci Kites paid to Auguſtus Ceſar after his Death; and to perform the 
they We fame good Offices to the whole Julian Family, as the old Sodales 
nant T1 preſerv'd the ſacred Memorials of all the Sabine Race. 


= Afterwards we meet with the Sodales Antoniniani, Helviani, 
Alexandrini, &c. inſtituted on the like Accounts, but ſo re- 
ſtrain'd to the Service of the particular Emperors, that the An- 
toniniani, for Example, were divided into the Pii, Lucii, Mar- 


ney i ] 
ons, , &c. according to the proper Name of the Prince on whoſe 
oh to Honours they were to attend. Vid. Dodwell. Prælect. 1. ad 
Oft. partian. Hadrian. S. 5. 
= («) Plutarch. in Queſtion. Roman. 
er he 
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— THE Inſtitution of the Veſtal Virgins is generally attributed 

to Numa; tho? we meet with the Sacred Fire long before, 
and even in the Time of A:»eas. But perhaps Nama was the firſt 
who ſettled the Order, and built a Temple to the Goddeſs in Rome 
(=). Their Office was to attend upon the Rites of Veſta, the 
chief Part of it (5) being the Preſervation of the Holy Fire, which 


oo EET 


(a) Virgil. Æneid. lib, 2 carm. 297. (b) Plutarch. & Dionyſius. 
5 Numa 


founded a College of the ſame Nature, and gave the Members 
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Nama, fanſying Fire to be the firſt Principle of all Thin Ma. 


committed to their Charge. Ovid tells us, that they unde: 
ſtood nothing elle but Fire by Veſta herſelf. 


Nec tu aliud Veſtam quam viva intellige flammam (a), 
Tho! ſometimes he makes her the ſame as the Earth. 
Tellus Veſtaque namen idem eſt (b). 


Polydore Virgil reconciles the two Names by obſerving thy 
Fire, or the Natural Heat by which all Things are produc's, 
D {e..5:- 5 

They were oblig'd to keep this Fire with all the Care in the 
World; and if it happen'd to go out, *twas thought Impiety to 
light it at any common Flame, but they made uſe of the put 
and unpolluted Rays of the Sun (4). Every Year on the firit of 
March, whether it had gone out or no, they always lighted i 
a-new (e). There were other Relicks and Holy Things under 
their Care, of which we have very uncertain Accounts parti 
cularly the famous Palladium brought from Troy by Aneas; for 
Ulyſſes and Diomedes (tole only a counterfeit one, a Copy of the 
other, which was kept with leſs Care. 

Dionyſius and Platarch aſſute us, that Nama conſtituted only 
four Virgins for this Service; and that the ſame Number re 
main'd ever after. And therefore a great Antiquary is certainly 
miſtaken when he makes the Number increas'd to twenty (). 

They were admitted into this Society between the Years of 
ſix and ten; and were not properly ſaid to be elected or cre 
ted, but Captæ, taken; the Pontifex Maximus taking her that 
he lik'd by the Hand, and leading her, as it were by Force, 
from her Parents (g). 

The chief Rules preſcrib'd them by their Founder, were to 


vow the ſtricteſt Chaſtity for the Space of thirty Years. The t 
firſt ten they were only Novices, oblig'd to learn the Ceremo- {Wilior 
nies, and perfect themſelves in the Duties of their Religion. The . A! 
next ten Years they actually diſcharg'd the Sacerdotal Function; ine! 
and ſpent the remaining ten in teaching and inſtructing others. nd p 
After this Term was compleated, they had Liberty to leave the — 
| J | urn 

8 2 c 3 dnly | 

(a) Faft, 6. v. 231. (b) Faſt. 6. v. 460, (c) De invent. Rer. lib. 1. cap. '4 im « 
(4) Platarch. in Numa. (e) Alex. ab Alex. I. 5. c. 12, Macrob, Saturnal, lid. l. 10 
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Cap. 12. ( Alex. ab Alex. Jbid, (s) A, Gell, lib. Z. Cap. 13. 
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But this ſevere Condition was recompens'd with ſeveral Pri- 
Wileges and Prerogatives. When they went abroad, they had 


e Faſces, carried before them (4), a Conſul, or the Prætor, 
Ping oblig'd to give them the Way (c). And if in their Walk 


g that 
duch 


in the Ney caſually lighted upon a Malefackor ny to Execution, 
ety to ey had the Favour to deliver him from the Hands of Juſtice, 
pure Wrovided they made Oath that their Meeting was purely acci- 
Hrit of Mental, without any Compact or Deſign (a). 

ited it i 

under (a) Plutarch, in Num, (6) Ibid, (e) Alex. ab Alex, lib. 5, cap. 12. 


Plutarch. in Num. 


HK. VII. 

F the Duumviri, Decemviri, and Quindecemviri, 
Keepers of the Sibylline Writings : And of the Cory- 
bantes, or Prieſts of Cybele, and the Epulones. 


HE Firſt of theſe Orders, famous only on Account of 


ere to 

The | the Relicks they preſerv'd, owe their Original to this Oc- 
remo- Naſion. | | 3 
Ide A ſtrange old Woman came once to Taręquinius Superbus with 
Sion; ine Books; which, ſhe ſaid, were the Oracles of the Sibyl,, 
others. nd proffer'd to ſell them. But the King making ſome Scruple 


ve the out the Price, ſhe went away and burnt three of them; and 
eturning with the fix, ask'd the ſame Sum as before. Tarquin 
only laugh'd at the Humour: Upon which the old Women left 
im once more ; and after ſhe had burnt three others, came 
Hain with them that were left, but ſtill kept to her old Terms. 


Ide King begun now to wonder at her Obſtinacy, and thinking 


— 
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there might be ſomething more than ordinary in the Buſineſs 
fent for the Augurs to conſult what was to be done. They, when 
their Divinations were perform'd, ſoon acquainted him what a 
Piece of Impiety he had been guilty of, by refuſing a Treaſure 
fent to him from Heaven, and commanded him to give what- 
ever ſhe demanded for the Books that remain'd. The Woman 
receiv'd her Money, and deliver'd the Writings ; and only charg- 
ing them by all means to keep *em Sacred, immediately vaniſh'd. 
Two of the Nobility were preſently after choſe to be the Keep- 


ers of theſe Oracles, which were laid up with all imaginable 


Care in the Capitol, in a Cheſt under Ground. They could not 
be conſulted without a ſpecial Order of the Senate, which was 
never granted, unleſs upon the receiving ſome notable Defeat, 


upon the riſing of any conſiderable Mutiny, or Sedition in the 


State; or vpon ſome other extraordinary Occaſion (a); ſeveral 
of which we meet with in Livy (C). 
The Number of Prieſts, in this, as in moſt other Orders, were 
e ſeveral times alter'd. The Duumviri 
Name er Dunes (Oe. Sontinu di till about the Year of the City 
cemviri, or Quindecemviri) 388, When the Tribunes of the People 
Sacris faciundis. *  Preferr'd a Law, that there ſhould be 
75 ten Men elected for this Service, part 
out of the Nobility, and part out of the Commons. We meet 
with the Decemviri all along from hence, till about the Time 
of Sylla the Dictator, when the Qzindecemviri occur : Which 
Addition of five Perſons may, with very good Reaſon, be at- 
tributed to him, who increas'd ſo many of the other Orders. 
*T were needleſs to give any farther Account of the Sibylt, than 
that they are generally agreed to have been ten in Number; 
for which we have the Authority of Harro; tho' ſome make 
them nine, ſome four, ſome three, and ſome only one (c). 
They all liv'd in different Ages and Countries, were all Prophe- 
teſſes; and, if we believe the common Opinion, foretold the 
coming of our Saviour. As to the Writing, Dempſter tells us, 
'was in Linen (d). But one would think the common Phraſe 
of Folia Sibylle, us'd by Virgil, Horace, and other credible Au- 
thors, ſhould argue, that they wrote their Prophecies on Leaves 
of Trees; eſpecially if we conſider the great Antiquity which 
is generally allow'd them, and are aſſur d at the ſame time by 
Pliny (e), that this was the oldeſt way of Writing. 


: (9) Dionyſ. Antiq. lib. 44 (6) Particularly lib. 3, cap. 10. lib. 5. cap. 13. 


lib. 7. cap. 28. lib. 4. cap. 21. (c) Vid. Dempſter 4d Roſin. lib, 3. cap. 24. 
4) Ibid. Lib. 33. cap. IT, ak: . 
(4) Ibid. (e) 33. cap IM 
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Solinus acquaints us, That theſe Books which Tarquin bought, 
were burnt in the Conflagration of the Capitol, the Year before 
$yila's Dictatorſhip (2). Yet there were others of their inſpir'd 
Writings, or at leaſt Copies or Extracts of them, gather'd up 
in Greece and other Parts, upon a ſpecial Search made by Order 
of the Senate; which were kept with the ſame Superſtition as 
the former till about the Time of Theodoſius the Great, when 
the greateſt Part of the Senate having embraced the Chriſtian 
Faith, ſuch Vanities begun to grow out of Faſhion; till at laſt 
Seilicho burnt them all, under Honorius, for which he is ſo fe- 
verely cenſur'd by the noble Poet Kutilius, in his ingenious 
Itinerary: FO 


Nec tantum Geticis graſſatus proditor arms, 
Ante Sibyllinæ fata cremavit Opis. 
Odimus Althæam conſumpto funere torris; 
Niſæum crinem flere putantur aves. 
At Stilicho eterni fatalia pignora libri, 
Et plenas voluit præcipitare colus. 


To barbarous Foes; before that curſed Deed, 
He burnt the Writings of the ſacred Maid. 

We hate Altbæa for the fatal Brand; | 
When Niſzs fell, the weeping Birds complain'd: 
More cruel he than the revengetul Fair ; 
More cruel he than N:ſas* Murderer. 
Whoſe impious Hands into the Flames have thrown : 


Nor only Roman Arms the Wretch betray'd 2 


The heavenly e of the Roman Crown, 
Unrav'lling all the Doom that careful Fate had ſpun. 


Among all the Religious Orders, as we meet with none oftner 
in Authors; ſo there were none of ſuch an extravagant Conſti- 
tution as the Prieſts of Cybele. We find them under the different 
Names of (C) Curetes, 8 Galli, and Idæi Dactyli; but 
can ſcarce get one tolerable Etymology of either. As for Cybele 
berſelf, ſhe is generally taken for the Earth, and is the ſame 
with Rhea, Ops, Berecynthia, the Idæan Mother, the Mother of 
the Gods, and the Great Goddeſs. She was invited and receiv'd 
into Rome, from Peſinus in Galatia, with great Solemnity, upon 
Advice of the Sibylline Oracles (c) hd 


— 


2 


| (4) Polyhiſtor. c. 8. (b) Vide Dionyſ. F 7 lib. 4. (c) Liv. lib. 29. cap. 14. 
N 8 But 
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But to return to her Prieſts: We find little of any certainty 
about them, only that they were all Eunuchs, and by Nation 
Phrygians; and that in their ſolemn Proceſſions they danced in 
Armour, making a confus'd Noiſe with Timbrels, Pipes, and 
Cymbals, howling all the while as if they were mad, and cutting 
themſelves as they went along. One would little think that this 
was the Goddeſs, who required ſuch a ſacred Silence in her My- 

ſteries, as Virgil (a) would perſuade us ſhe did. And the belt we 
could ſuppole at the Sight of this bawling Retinue, is, that they 
were going to ſettle a Swarm of Bees; for which Service the 
ſame Poet recommends the Uſe of the Cymbals of Cybele (6), 
But we cannot have a better Relation of the Original, and 
the Manner of their ſtrange Solemnity, than what Zacretin 
has given us in his Second Book. 


Flanc variæ gentes, antiquo more ſacrorum, 

Ideam vocitant Matrem, Phrygiaſque catervas 
Dant Comites; qui primum ex llis finibus edunt 
Per terrarum orbem fruges cœpiſſe creari. 

_ Gallas attribuunt, quia, numen qui violarint 
Matris, & ts hag genitoribus inventi ſunt, 
Significare volunt indignos eſſe putandos, 

Vivam progeniem qui in oras luminis edant. 
Tympana tenta tonant palmis & cymbals circam 
Concava, rauciſonoque minantur cornua cantn, Bu 
Et Phrygio ſtimulat numero cava tibia mentes; 


Telaque preportant violenti ſigna furoris, coun! 
Ingratos animos, atque impia pectora volgi * 
Conterrere metu que poſſiut numine dive. mM. 
Hic armata manus (Curetas nomine Grais © Ja: 
Quos memorant Phrygios) inter ſe forte catervis Pl: 
Ludunt, in numerumque exſultant ſang: ine læti; & 42 
Terrificas capitum quatieutes numine criſtas. Abe 
Dictæos referunt Curetas; qui Jovis illum Th 
Vagitum in Cretd quondam occultaſſe feruntur, O's 
Cum pueri circum puerum pernice chorea His 
Armati in numerum pulſarent æribus ara, And 


Ne Saturnus eum malis mandaret adeptus, 
Æternumque daret matri ſub pectore vuluns. 
Concerning her, fond Superſtition frames 
A thouſand odd Conceits, a thouſand Names, 
And gives her a large Train of Phrygian Dames: 


() ainiid. 3. (b) Georg, 4 _———— 


only th 
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. Becaufe in Phrygia Corn at firſt took Birth, 

And thence was ſcatter'd o'er the other Earth. 

They eunuch all their Prieſts ; from whence tis ſhown, 
That they deſerve no Children of their own, 

Who or abuſe their Sires, or diſteſpect, 

Or treat their Mothers with a cold Neglect; 

Their Mothers whom they ſhould adore 
Amidſt her Pomp fierce Drums and Cymbals beat, 
And the hoarſe Horns with rattling Notes do threat, 
The Pipe with Phrygian Airs diſturbs their Souls, 
Till, Reaſon overthrown, mad Paſſion rules. 
They carry Arms, thoſe dreadful Signs of War, 
To raiſe 'th* impious Rout Religious Fear. 


Here ſome in Arms dance round among the Crowd, 2 


Look dreadful gay in their own ſparkling Blood, 
Their Creſts ſtill ſhaking with a dreadful Nod. 
Theſe repreſent thoſe armed Prieſts who ſtrove 
To drown the tender Cries of Infant Fove : 

By dancing quick, they made a greater Sound, 

And beat their Armour as they danc'd around, 

Leſt Saturn ſhould have found, and eat the Boy, 

And Ops for ever mourn'd her prattling Joy. | 

2 ; | Mr. Creech. 

But we muſt not omit a more comical, though a ſhorter Ac- 
count that we have of them in Juvenal: | 

Matriſqae Deum chorus intrat, & ingens 

Semivir obſcieno facies reverenda minori, 
Mollia qui rapta ſecuit aer zeſta, 
Jampridem cui ranca cobors, cui tympana cedunt 
Plebeia — (a). 

And Cybele's Prieſts, an Eunuch at their Head, 
About the Streets a mad Proceſſion led; 
The venerable Gelding, large and high, 
O'er-looks the Herd of his inferior Fry, 

His aukward Clergymen about him prance, 
And beat their Timbcels to their myſtick Dance. 


Mr. Dryden. 


The Epulones, at their firſt Creation, Livy (6) aſſures us were 
a only three: Soon after they were increas'd to ſeven; whence 


g — 
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(s) g. 6. (0) Lib. 33. N 
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they are commonly call'd Septemviri Epulonum, or barely Sep. 
temviri, or the Septemviratus; and ſoine report that Julius Caſar, 
by adding three more, chang'd them to a Decemvirate: tho! it's 
certain they kept their old Name. They had their Name from 
a Cuſtom which obtain'd among the Komars, in time of pub. 
lick Danger, of making a ſumptuous Fealt in their Temples, to 
which they did, as it were invite the Deities themſelves. For 
their Statues were brought on rich Beds, with their Paluinaria 


too, or Pillows, and plac'd at the molt honourable Part of the 


Table as the principal Guelts. Theſe Kegalio's they call'd Epula, 
or Lectiſternia; the Care of which belong'd to the Epalune,, 
This Prieſthood is by Pliny Junior ſet on an equal Foot with 
that of the Augurs; when, upon a Vacancy in each Order, he 
ſupplicates his Maſter Trajan to be admitted to either. The 
whole Epiſtle ought to be ſet down for an Example of Modeſty 


and Wit. FRE 
PLINIUS TRAFANO. 
Cum ſciam, Domine, ad teſtimonium landemque morum meorun 
pertinere tam boni principis judicio exornari, rogo, dignitati, ai 
quam me provexit indulgentia tua, vel auguratum, vel ſeptemvira- 
tum. quia vacant, adjicere digneris: ut jure ſacerdotii Precari deus 
pro te publice poſſim, quos nunc precor pietate privatd. 


Of te R OMAN Sacrifices. 


PHE Word Sacrificium more properly figuifies the Thing 
otter'd, than the Action of O 721 The two common 


Words to expreſs the former, were Fictima and Hoſtia; which 
tho? they are very often confounded, yet by the firſt Word are pro- 
perly meant the greater ſort of Sacrifices, by the other the lels. 
Tho” every Deity had ſome peculiar Rites and Inſtitutions, and 
conſequently different ſorts of Sacrifices, in which the greatelt 
Part of the publick Worſhip then conſiſted; yet there were fome 
ſtanding Rules and Ceremonies to be obſerv'd in all. 
The Prielt (and ſometimes the Perſon that gave the Viddim) 
went before in a white Garment free from Spots and Figures: 
For Cicero tells us, that White is the moſt acceptable Colour 
to the Gods; 1 ſuppoſe, becauſe it ſeems to. denote Purity ard 
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The Beaſt to be ſacrific'd, if *twas of the larger ſort, us'd to 
be mark'd on the Horns with Gold; if of the leſſer fort, it was 
crown'd with the Leaves of that I'ree which the Deity was 
thought moſt to delight in, for whom the Sacrifice was deſign'd. 
And beſides theſe, they wore the Infulæ and Vittæ, a ſort of 
white Fillets, about their Head. | 

Before the Proceſſion went a publick Crier, proclaiming loc 
age to the People, to give them Notice that they ſhould forbear 
Working, and attend to the Solemnity. The Pipers and Harp- 
ers too were the Fore-runners of the Show ; and what time they 
could ſpare from their Inſtruments, was ſpent in aſſiſting the 
Crier to admoniſh the People. The Sacrifice being brought to 
the Altar, the Prieſt took hold of the Altar with one Hand, and 
vſher'd in the Solemnity with a Prayer to all the Gods; mention- 
ing Jauus and Veſta always firſt and laſt, as if through them they 
had Acceſs to the reſt. During the Prayer, ſome publick Officer 
was to command the ſtricteſt Silence, for which the common 
Expreſſion was, Favete Linguis, a Phraſe us'd by Horace (a), 
Juvenal (b), Tibullus (c), &c. And the Piper play'd all the while 
to hinder the hearing of any unlucky Noiſe. After his Prayer, 
the Prieſt began the Sacrifice with what they call'd Im molatio 
(though, by Synecdoche, the Word is often taken for the whole 
AQ of Sacrificing,) the throwing ſome ſort of Corn and Frank- 
incenſe, together with the Mola, i. e. Bran or Meal mix'd with 
Salt, upon the Head of the Beaſt. In the next place, he ſprink- 
led Wine between the Horns; a Cuſtom very often taken No- 
tice of by the Poets; So Virgil: 


Ipſa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Diab, 
Candentis vacce media inter cornua fundit (d). 
O'er the white Heifer's Horns the beauteous Queen 
Holds the rich Plate, and pours the Wine between. 


And Ovid more expreſsly: 


Kode caper vitem; tamen hinc cum ſtabis ad aras, 

In tua quod fundi cornua poſſit, erit (e). 
Go wanton Goat, about the Vineyard browze 
On the young She, and (top the riſing Juice; 
You'll leave enough to pour between your Horns, 
When for your ſake the hallow'd Altar burns. 

) Lib. 3. 0d. 1. (6) Sat, 12, (e) Lib. 2. Eleg. 1. (4) Æneid. 4. v. 60, ( Faft, 1. 
ß | But 
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But before he pour'd the Wine on the Beaſt, he put the Plate 
to his own Mouth, and juſt touch'd it with his Lips, giving it 
to thoſe that ſtood near him to do the like. This they term'd 
Libatio. 

In the next Place, he pluck'd off ſome of the rougheſt Hairs 
growing between the Horns of the Beaſt, and threw them into 
the Fire, as the prima Libamina. 


Et ſummas capieus media inter coruna ſetas, 
; dgnibus imponit ſacris, libamina prima (a). 


The briſtling Hairs that on the Forehead grew, 
As the firſt Offering on the Fire ſhe threw. 


And now turning himſelf to the Eaft, he only made a fort of 
crooked Line with his Knife trom the Forehead to the Tail; 
and then deliver'd the Beaſt to the publick Servants to kill. We 
find theſe inferior Offices under the ſeveral Names of Pope, 
Agones, Cultrarii, and Victimarii: Their Buſineſs, beſides the 
killing of the Beaſt, was to take off his Skin, to bowel him, and 
to walh the whole Body, Then the N his Duty came in 
place, to ſearch the Entrails for good and bad Omens. When 
this was over, the Prieſts had nothing elſe to do but to lay what 
Parts they thought fitteſt for the Gods upon the Altar, and to 
5 75 and regale themſelves upon the reſt. See Alex. ab Alex, 


Lib. 4. cap. 17. 


(a) Æneid. 6. v. 246. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Ro MAN Year. 


[7 E meet with three Accounts in Uſe at ſeveral times among 

the Romans; which owe their Original to Romulus, Numa, 

and Julius Ceſar. Romulus divided his Year into ten Months, 

which Plutarch would perſuade us had no certain or equal 

Term, but conſiſted ſome of twenty Days, ſome of thirty bee 
1 an 
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and ſome of more (a). But he is generally allow'd to have ſet- 
tled the Number of Days with a great deal more Equality, al- 
lotting to March, May, Quintilis, and Odober, one and thirty 
Days: To April, une, Sextiilis, November and December, 
thirty, making up in all, three Hundred and four Days (%. 


Scilicet arma magis quam ſidera, Romule, noras / 


Scaliger indeed is very angry that People ſhould think the Ro- 
mans had ever any other Account than by twelve Months (c): 


But 'tis probable that the Teſtimonies of Harro, Macrobius, Cen- 
| ſorinus, Ovid, &c. will over-rule the bare Words of Licinius 


Macer, and the Counterfeit Feueſtella, which are all he produces. 
As to the Names of Romulus's Months, the firſt to be ſure was 


conſecrated to Mars, the Father of the State. The next too 


may be fetch'd from Venus, the other Guardian Parent of the 
Romans, if we admit of the Alluſion between the Word Aprzlis, 
and Ace irn her Name in Greek: Tho! 'tis generally deriv'd 
from Aperio, to open, becauſe this is the chief Part of the Spring, 


in Which the Buds and Flowers open and diſcloſe themſelves (d). 


oP he nam'd ſo from Maia the Mother of Mercury, according 
to Plutarch (e); tho' Macrobius makes the Maia, to whom May 
was dedicated, the ſame as Rhea, Ops, or the Earth, and different 
from Mercurys Mother (f). Ovid brings it 4 Senibus, i. e. 4 
Majoribus (g). June either comes from Faventus, becaule this 


is the youthful and gay Part of the Year (4); or elſe 'tis a 


Contraction of Janonius, and dedicated to the Goddeſs Fans (i). 
The other Months he denominated as they ſtood in Order: So 
Quintilis is no more than the fifth Month, Sextilis than the 
ixth; and ſo on: But theſe two afterwards chang'd their Names 
to July and Auguſt, in Honour of Julius Ceſar, and his Succeſ- 
for Auguſtut. As Nero had afterwards call'd April Neronius (H; 
ſo Plutarch tells us, that Domitian too, in Imitation of them, 
gave the two Months immediately following, the Names of 
Germanicus and Domitianus; but he being lain, they recover'd 
their old Denominations (J). | 


Nama was a little better acquainted with the Celeſtial Motions 


than his Predeceſſor; and therefore undertaking to reform the Ka- 
lendar, in the firſt Place he added the two Months of January 


(4) Plut, in Nam. (b) Macrob. Saturn. I. f. cap. 12. Cenſor de die Natal. c. 20, 
Kc. (e) De Emendat. Tempor. I. 2. (d) Plut, in Num. Macrob. Sat. I. I. c. 12. 
00 In Numa. (F) Sat. 1. t. cap. 12. (2) Faft. 1. v. 41. (/) Plut, in Numa. 
) Macrob, ub; ſupra, () Smet, in Ner. 7 SS. (1) Plat. in Numa. e 
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and February; the firſt of which he dedicated to the God Janus; 
the other took its Name from Febrao, to purify, becauſe the | 
Feaſts of Porification were celebrated in that Month (a). To | 
compole theſe two Months, he put fifty Days to the old three | 
hundred and tour, to make them anſwer the Courſe of the Moon; | 
and then took fix more from the ſix Months that had even Days, 
adding one odd Day more than he ought to have done, merely | 
out ot Superſtition, and to make the Number fortunate. How- | 
ever, he could get but eight and twenty Days for February; | 
and therefore that Month was always counted unlucky (%. 
Beſides this, he obſerv'd the Difference between the Solar and | 
the Lunar Courſe to be eleven Days; and to remedy the In- 
equality, he doubled thoſe Days after every two Years, add- | 
ing an Interſtitial Month to follow February, which Plyzarch | 
calls in one Place Mercidinus (c) and in another Mercidonius (4). | 
But the Care of this Intercalation being left to the Prieſts, they | 
clapp'd in, or left out, the Month whenever they pleas'd, as they 
fanſy'd lucky, or unlucky, and ſo made ſuch mad Work, that Wl 
the Feſtivals and ſolemn Days for Sacrifice were remov'd, by | 
little and little, till at laſt they came to be kept at a Seaſon quite | 


contrary to what they had been formerly (e). 


Julius Ceſar was the firſt that undertook to remedy this Diſ- | 
order; and to this Purpoſe he call'd in the beſt Philoſophers and | 
| Mathematicians of his time, to ſettle the Point. In order to 
bring Matters right, he was forc'd to make one confus'd Yearof | 
fifteen Months, or four hundred forty tive Days; but to pre- | 
ſerve a due Regulation for the future, he took away the Inter- | 
calary Months; and adding ten Days to Nzma's three hun- 
dred fifty five, equall'd them to the Courle of the Sun, except | 
fix odd Hours. The ten Days he diſtributed among thoſe | 
ſeven Months that had before but Nine-and-twenty ; and as for |} 
the fix Hours, he order'd them to be let alone till they made up 
a whole Day; and this every fourth Year he put in the ſame | 
Place where the Month us'd to be inſerted before (F); and that | 
was juſt five Days before the End of February, or next before 


the ſixth of the Calends of March, For this Reaſon the ſuper- 


numerary Day had the Name of Dies Biſſeætus; and thence the | 


_ Leap-Year came to be call'd Aunus Biſſeætilis. 


But the Prieſts, who had been the Authors of the old Confu- } 
fion, committed as great a Blunder in the New Computation, | 


— —— 


(a) Ibid. (b) ceh ſorin. de die Natali. cap. 20. 
6. (e) In Jul. Caf. (F) Cenſorin, cap. 20. 


() In Numa. (d) In ul. 
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by interpoſing the Leap-Day at the Beginning of every fourth 
| Year inſtead of the End; till Auguſtus Ceſar brought it into 


the right Courſe again (a), in which it has continu'd ever ſince, 


and is follow'd by a great Part of Europe at this Day. 

Yet becauſe there wanted eleven Minutes in the ſix odd 
Hours of Julius's Yearthe Aquinoxes and Solftices loſing ſome- 
thing continually, were found, about the Year 1582, to have 
run back ten whole Days: For which Reaſon, Pope Gregory 


cutting off ten Days to bring them to their proper Places, This 
Account they call the Gregorian or New Style, which is ob- 
{ery'd too in many Parts of Europe. 


(a) Macreb, Sat. lib. 1. cap. 14. Sucton. in Auguſt. cap. 31. 
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CHAP. X. 


The Diſtinction of the Ro MAN Days. 

| | | | 

5 HEN Numa divided the Vear into twelve Months, he 
| made a Diſtinction too in the Days, ranking them in theſe 


three Orders: Dies Feſti, Profeſti, and Interciſi. 
The firſt Sort was conſecrated to the Gods: 
The ſecond allotted for the civil Buſineſs of Men: 
The third divided between ſacred and ordinary Employ- 


e ments. 
ei The Dies Feſti were ſet apart for the Celebration of theſe 
p Wy four Solemnities, Sacrificia, Epulæ, Ludi, and Feriæ. 
ie | LOG; were no more than publick Sacrifices to the 
at | 0ds. | 5 | 5 
re 95 ale, were a ſort of Banquets celebrated to the Honour of 
= the Deities. 
he Lua, were publick Sports inſtituted with the ſame Deſign. 

WM ferie, were either publick or private. 
u- The publick were of four ſorts: Stativæ, Concepti væ, Impe- 


n, Ne, and Nundinæ. 


255 Ferie Stativæ, were publick Feaſts kept by the whole City, 
. *<cording to the ſet time appointed in the 4 for their 
Oblervation; as the Agonalia, Carmentalia, Lupercalia, &c. 

5 Feriæ, 


xt that time undertook a new Reformation of the Kalendar, 
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Ferie Conceptivæ, were ſuch as the Magiſtrates, or Prieſts, 


appointed annually to be celebrated upon what Days they pleas'g, 


as the Latine, Paganalia, Compitalia, &c. 

Feriæ Imperative, were ſuch as the Conſuls, Prætors, ot 
Dictators, initituted by virtue of their own Authority, and 
commanded to be obſery'd upon ſolemn Occaſions, as the gain. 
ing of a Victory, and the like. 

Nundinæ, were Days let apart for the Concourſe of the Peo. 


ple out of the Country and neighbouring Towns, to expoſe their ' 


Commodities to Sale, the ſame as our greater Markets or Fairs, 
They had the Name of Nundinæ, becauſe they were kept every 
ninth Day, as Ovid informs us, (a). It muſt be remember'd, 
that tho' the Nz»dine at firſt were of the Number of the Feria, 
yet they were afterwards by a Law declar'd to be Dies Faſl;; 
that the Country People might not be hinder'd in their Work, 
but might at the ſame time perform their Buſineſs of Market 
and Sale, and alſo have their Controverſies and Cauſes decided 
by the Pretor ; whereas otherwiſe they muſt have been forc'd to 
come to Town again upon the uſual Court-Days. 
Feriæ Private, were Holy-days obſerv'd by particular Per. 
ſons or Families upon ſeveral Accounts; as Birth- Days, Fu- 
nerals, and the like. 
Thus much for the Dies Feſti. 5 
The Profeſt: were Faſti, Comitiales, Comperendini, Stati, aud 
Preliares. | 
Dies Faſti, were the ſame as our Court-Days; upon which it 
was lawful for the Prætor to fit in Judgment, and conſequent! 
Fart tria verba, to ſay thoſe three folemn Words, Do, Dico, Aa. 
dico, I fit here to give Laws, declare Right, adjudge Loſſes. Al 
other Days (except the interciſi) were call'd Nefaſti; becauſe 
*twas not lawful to ſay thoſe three Words upon them; that h, 
the Courts were not open. But we may obſerve from a Phrale 
of Horace (), that Dies nefaſtus ſignifies an unlucky Day, 3s 
well as a Non- Court Day. | 
Dies Comitiales, were ſuch Days as the Comitia, or public 
3 of the People, were held upon: Or, as Ovid fiyic 
them, | 7 


Que is populum jus eſt includere ſeptis (c). 


Days when People are ſnut up to vote. 


(a) Faſt. 1. verſ. $4 (6) Lib. 2. Od. 13. (c) Faſt. 1. verſe 53. 
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Dies comperendini, were Days when Perſons that had been 
ſued might give Bail; properly, Days of Adjournment. 

Dies Stati, were Days appointed for the Deciſion of any 
ECauſe between a Komax and a Foreigner. 


awful to engage in any Action of Hoſtility : For during the 
me of ſome particular Feaſts, as the Saturnalia, the Latinæ, 
and that which they call'd Cam Mundus patet, conſecrated to 
ED: and Proſerpina, they reckon'd it a Piece of Impiety to raiſe, 
march, or exerciſe their Men, or to encounter with the Enemy, 
Euleſs firſt attack'd. 

lf we make a Diviſion of the Roman Days into Fortunate 
End Unfortunate; Dies Proſtriduani, or the next Day after the 
KKalends, Nones, or Ides, were always reckon'd of the latter 
Port; and therefore had the Names of Dies Atri. 

A. Cellius gives us the Reaſon of this Obſervation from Ver- 
ius Flaccus, becauſe they had taken notice for ſeveral Ages, 


pf Battles, Towns, and other Caſualties (a). | 

| He tells us in the ſame Place, that the Day before the Fourth 
pf the Kalends, Nones, or Ides, was always reckon'd unfor- 
tunate; but he does not know for what Reaſon, unleſs that he 


Le 
| (a) Nocf. Attic. lib. 5. cap. 17. 


Of the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. 


THE Way the Romans us'd to reckon the Days of their 

Months was by the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. Romulus 
gun his Months always upon the firſt Day of the Moon, 
nd was follow'd in this by the Authors of the other Accounts, 
) avoid the altering of the immoveable Feaſts. Therefore 


he People in the Capitol, and call over as many Days as there 


als, or the Greek 42,5, to call, the firſt of theſe Days had the 
Name of Kalendæ. But we muſt remember, that this Cuſtom 


of 


Dies Præliares, were ſuch Days upon which they thought it 
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hat thoſe Days, had prov'd unlucky to the State in the Loſs 


* 
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Ends the great Overthrow at Caunæ to have happen'd on ſuch 


very new Moon, one of the inferior Prieſts us'd to aſſemble 


vere between that and the Nones: And ſo from the old Word 
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of calling the Days continu'd no longer than the Year of the 

City 450, when C. Flavius, the Curule Madile, order'd the Faſt, 

or Kalendar, to be ſet up in publick Places, that every Bod) 

Fefe know the Difference of Times, and the Return of the 
7 


Tix 


i val. 1055 | = The 
The Nones were ſo call'd becauſe they reckon'd nine Day; Win Met 
from them to the Ide. 5 Febr. 
The Ides were generally about the Middle of the Month, arch. 
and then we may derive the Word from Iduare, an obſoſer Wthcir w 
Verb, ſignifying to divide. E Febr; 
The Kalends were always fix'd to the firſt Day of even lla, © 
Month, but the Nozes and the [ages in four Months were on Wome | 
different Days than in the other eight. For March, May, Jul, ends 
and October had fix None a- piece, the other only four. There Ne mu 
fore in the firſt, the Nones were the 7th, and the [des the 15th; WF 
in the laſt, the Nones the 5th, and the [des the 13th. 1 
In reckoning theſe, they always went backwards, thus, ) © 
nuary 1, was the firſt of the Kalends of January: December 11, WWF P, 
Prid. Kal. Fan. Decemb. 30. the third Kal. Fan. and fo on to the 
13th; and that was [dns Decembris; and then the 12th Pri T, 
Iduum. Decemb. the 11th, 3 Iduum Decemb. and ſo on to the 5 9 
Day, and that was None Decemb. And then again the 4th Pri, 
Nonarum Decemb. the third 3 Non. Decemb. the ſecond 4 No, To 
Decemb.and the firſt Kalende Decemb. 80 
We muſt obſerve, That when we meet with Kalendat, N. Sle 
vat, Or Idus in the Accuſative Caſe, the Prepoſitton ante is al Tt 
ways underſtood: As tertio Kalendas, Idus or Nonas, is the Ne 
ſame as tertio die ante Kal. Non. or Idas. Th 
(% Liv. lib. 5, cap. 46. &c. An 
Bree eee Thc 1 
| | Love, 
HAP. XII. nd 
| | | 100 
The moſt remarkable Feſtivals of the Rom A Ns, 4s 1) lonth) 
and in the Kalendar. bf Boun 
TUI Kalends, or the firſt Day of January was noted tit lügen 
the entring of the Magiſttates on their Office; and for e Cg: T 
wiſhing of good Fortune, and ſending Preſents to one anotie! 
among Friends (a). 1 "Top 
| 4% Ovi⸗ 
(a) Ovid, Faft. 1. v. 71. , Quaſi, 


be Ninth (or quent. Id.) was the Feaſt of the Agonalia, inſti- 
tuted by Nama Pompilius, in Honour of Janus, and attended 


i; WW with the £y6v<c, the ſolemn Exerciſes and Combats; whence, 
he in Os Judgment (a), it took its Name. 


In Memory of Carmenta, Evander's Mother. 

E February the Fifteenth, or the Fifteenth of the Kalends of 
March, was the Feaſt of the Lupercalia, when the Luperci made 
their wild Proceſſion (5) which has been deſcrib'd before. 


Eralia, or Feaſt in Honour of the Gholts; when People carried 
ſome little ſort of Offering to the Graves of their deceas'd 
Friends. Ovid geen us ſo handſome an Account of it, that 
e muſt not pals it by: 


: Ell honor & tumulis; animas placare paternas (c), 


Jas Parvaque in extructas munera ferre pyras : 

Jl, Parva petant manes : pietas pro divue grata eſt 
the Munere; non avidos Styx habet ima Deos. 
rd, Tegula porrectis ſatis eſt velata coronis ; 

1 Lt ſparſæ fruges, parvaque mica ſalis. 


} Tombs have their Honours too: Our Parents crave 

Some ſlender Preſent to adorn the Grave. 
Slender the Preſent which the Ghoſts we owe; 

Thoſe Powers obſerve not what we give, but how: 5 

No greedy Souls diſturb the happy Seats below. 

They only ask a Tile with Garlands crown'd, 

And Fruit and Salt to ſcatter on the Ground. 


| The Day after the Feralia, was the Chari/tia, or Feſtival of 
Love, when all the Relations in every Family met together 
and had a Feaſt. 


Month) were the Terminalia, ſacred to Terminus, the Guardian 
pf Boundaries and Land- marks; on which they now offer'd to 
im Cakes and Fruits, and ſometimes Sheep and Swine, not- 
Witiltanding the ancient Prohibition of bloody Sacrifices in this 
Liſe: The Reaſon of which Prohibition Plutarch (ad) ſuppoſes to 


[EE ER 


(«) Ovid. Faſt, lib, . (b) Ovid. Foft, 2. v. 267, &c. (e) Ibid. 533, &c. 
4 a Quæſt. Rom, : ö : | 
| have 
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pe Eleventh (or zert. Id.) was the Feaſt of the Carmentalia, 


february the Eleventh, or the Third of the Ides, was the Fe- 


On the 22d or 23d, (according to the different Length of this 
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have been, leſt they ſhould violate the Tokens of Peace and 
Agreement, by ſtaining them with Blood. 
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he Kalends of March was the Matronalia, a Feaſt kept by | 
the Roman Matrons to the Honour of Mars; to whom the 
thought themlelves oblig'd for the Happineſs of bearing of roo 
Children; a Favour which he firſt conter'd on his own 1. At ti 
ſtreſs, Rhea (u). Lor Pr 
This Feaſt was the Subject of Horace's Ode, | Apr 
| Cerea 
Martiis celebs quid agam Calendis, &c. were 
. | bear 4 
On the ſame Day began the ſolemn Feaſt of the Sali, M that vu 
their Proceſſion with the Ancylia, which have been ſpoken of AM Gricf 
betore. | forc'd 
I he Ides of March was the Feaſt of Auna Perenna; in H. 4pr 
nour either of the Siſter of Dido, who fled into Italy to Aut; Pali, 
or of one Auna an old Gentlewoman, that in a great Dem times « 
at Rome, tor ſome time furniſh'd the common People with Cori for the 
out of her own Store. The Celebration of this Day conlil MF Courl: 
in Drinking and Feaſting largely among I'riends. The comma this Da 
People met for this Purpoſe in the Fields near the Tiber, and w! 
building themſelves Booths and Arbours, kept the Day with al WW vith d 
manner of Sports and Jollity; wiſhing one another to lives WF hcaps c 
many Years as they drunk Cups (6). - The 
The fume Day was by a Decree of Senate order'd to be ca Which | 
Parricidium, for the Murder of Julius Ceſar, which happen'( WW Apri 
on it (c). Appian, in his ſecond Book, tells us of a very diff £17 a/ 
rent Law that Dolabella the Conſul would have prefer'd vp who tc 
this Occaſion; and that was, to have the Day call'd ever attr, Corn a 
Natalis urbis (the Birth-day of the City;) as if their Liberty April 
had reviv'd upon the Death of Cæſar. Flralia 
March the 19th, or the 14th of the Kalendt of April, begun Publick 
the Quinquatrus Or Cuinquatria, the Fealt of Minerva, cout. ſerib' 
nuing five Days. Twas during this Solemnity, that the bojs In th 
and Girls us'd to pray to the Goddeſs for Wiſdom and Lear hy "al of « 
ing, of which ſhe had the Patronage: To which Cuſtom ali 
vc nal alludes: | The. 
| Is doubl. 
Eloquium & famam Demoſthents aut Ciceronis Opinion 
Incipit optare, & rotis Quinquatribus optat (a). an Aſſen 
(a) Ovid. Faſt, 3. v. 233. (6) Ibid. v. 523, &c. (c) Sucton. in Jul. cap." (a) Liv. 
(4) Sas, to. | : 1 


3 I 
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To rival Tally or Demoſthenes, 
Begins to wiſh in the Quinquatrian Days, 
And wiſhes all the Fealt ——- | 


At the ſame time the Youths carried their Maſters their Fee, 
or Preſent, term'd Miner val. 

April the 19th, or the 13th of the Kalends of May, was the 
Cerealia, or Feaſt of Ceres, in which Solemnity the chief Actors 
were the Women. No Perſon that mourn'd was allow'd to 
bear a Part in this ſervice; and therefore tis very remarkable, 
| that upon the Defeat at Caunæ, there was ſuch an univerſal 
| Gricf in the City, that the Anniverſary Feaſt of Ceres was 
E forc'd to be omitted (a). 

| April the 21ſt, or the 11th of the Kalends of May, was the 
| Palilia, or Feaſt of Pales, Goddeſs of Shepherds. This is ſome- 
times call'd Parilia, a pariendo, becauſe Prayers were now made 
for the Fruitfulneſs of the Sheep. Ovid tells us a very tedious 
| Courſe of Superſtition that the Shepherds run through upon 
this Day. They always contriv'd to have a great Feaſt at Night; 
and when moſt of them were pretty merry, they concluded all 
with 7 over the Fires that they made in the Field with 
heaps of Stubble (6). | | 


ve 

| Wi ſame Day was call'd Urb:is Natalis, being the Day on 
aa which the City was built (c). 5 
end April the 25th, or the 7th of the Kalends of May, was the 


Kobigalia, a Feaſt of the Goddeſs Robigo, or the God Robigns, 
who took care to keep off the Mildew and Blaſting from the 
Corn and Fruit (4). Ee 2 

April 27th, or the 5th of the Kalends of May, was the 
Fhralia, or Feaſt of Flora, Goddeſs of Flowers (e), when the 
publick Sports were celebrated that will be hereafter de- 


out [crib'd (F). | 
Þojs In the remaining Part of the Year, we meet with no Feſti- 
carn Wy of extraordinary Note, except the Polifugium and the Sa- 


turnalia. 


The Original of the famous Nonæ Caprotinæ, or Poplifugium, 
1s COubly related by Plutarch, according to the two common 
Opinions. Firſt, becauſe Romulus diſappear'd on that Day, when 
at Aſſembly being held in the Palus Capreæ, or Goats-marſh, 


% Liv. lib. 22, (6) Ovid. Faft. 4. v. 721, &c. (e) {bid, v. 806, (4) 1bid. 
l. (e) 1bid, v. 543. (J) See Book v. cap. 7. 
| | | On 
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on a ſudden happen'd a moſt wonderful Tempeſt, accompanied 
with terrible Thunder, and other unuſual Diſorders in the Aj 
The common People fled all away to ſecure themſelves; bu 
after the Tempelt was over, could never find their King (a), 

Or elſe from Caprificus a wild Fig-Tree, becauſe in the Ca. 
lic War, a Roman Virgin, who was Priſoner in the Enemig 
Camp, taking the Opportunity when ſhe ſaw them one Night 
in a Diſorder, got up into a wild Fig- Tree, and holding out; 
lighted 'T'orch toward the City, gave the Romans a Signal tg 
fall on; which they did with ſuch good Succeſs as to obtain 
conliderable ViQory (6). | | 

The Original of the Satarnalia, as to the Time is unknown, 
Macrobius aſſuring us, that it was celebrated in Italy long be. 
fore the Building of Rome (c); the Story of Saturn, in whole 
- Honour it was kept, every Body is acquainted with. As 10 
the manner of the Solemnity, beſides the Sacrifices and other 
Parts of Publick Worſhip, there were ſeveral leſſer Obſcrvations 
worth our Notice. As firſt, the Liberty now allow'd to Ser 
vants to be free and merry with their Maſters, ſo often al. 
luded to in Authors. *T 1s probable this was done in Memory 
of the Liberty enjoy'd in the Golden Age under Saturn, befor 
the Names of Servant and Maſter were known to the World, 
Beſides this, they ſent Preſents to one another among Friends, 
No War was to be proclaimed, and no Offender exccutet: 
The Schools kept a Vacation, and nothing but Mirth and Free: 
dom was to be met with in the City. They kept at firll on!y 
one Day, the 14th of the Kalends of January: But the Nun 
ber was afterwards increas'd to three, four, five, and ſome (i), 
ſeven Days (4). 1 


— 
— 11 


8 — 


(a) Plutarch. in Romnlo, (b) Plutarch. in Romulo, & in Camillo. ( Mactit, 
Saturn. lib. 1, cap. 7. (4) Lipf. Saturnal. lib, 1. cap. 3. 
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x Of the General Diviſion of the People. 

ore „„ | 
1. TER OM ULUS, as ſoon as his City was tolerably 
16s: JONES fe well filld with Inhabitants, made a Diſtinction of 
on | 2 R N the People according to Honour and Quality; giv- 
rec- n ing the better fort the Name of Patres, or Patri- 


ci, and the reſt the common Title of Plebeii. 

r To bind the two Degrees more firmly together, 
he recommended to the Patriciaus ſome of the Piebeiant to pro- 
tect and countenance; the former being ſtyl'd Patroni, and the 
latter Clientes. The Patrons were always their Clients Coun— 
ſellers in difficult Caſes, their Advocates in Judgments; in 
ſhort, their Adviſers and Overſeers in all Affairs whatever. On 
the other ſide, the Clients faithfully ſerv'd their Patrons, not 


Mactan, 


Occaſion requir'd, aſſiſting them with Money towards the de- 
fraying of any extraordinary Charges. But afterwards, when 
[the State grew rich and great, tho? all other good Offices con- 
tinu'd between them, yet 'twas thought a diſhonourable thing 
for the better ſort to take any Money of their Inferiors (a). 


He rreres « -—m_— 


) Vide Dienyſ. lib. 2. Liv. lib, 1. Plutarch. in Remwlo, 


2 


rt 


R 


only paying them all imaginable Reſpect and Deference, but if 


Honour of a Gold Ring, but not of a Horſe kept at thepublick 


loco natus. Of which the two former arc, in all reſpects, the 


„ tiate themſelves with the Multitude; and the Optimates thok 
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The Diviſion of the People into the three diſtinct Orders ot 
Senators, Kyights, and Commons, took its Riſe about the time 
Targuin's Expulſion. The Senators were fuch Perſons as had been 
promoted to lit in the ſupreme Council of State, either out of the 
Nobility or Commons. It out of the latter Order, they had the 


Charge; as Manutius hath micely obſerv'd. I he Kuights were 
ſuch Perſons as were allow'd a Gold Ring and a Horſe at the 
Publick Charge. The Commons were all the reſt of the People, 
beſides theſe two Orders, including not only the inferior Po- 
pulacy, but ſuch of the Nobility too as had not yet been eleQed 
Senators, and ſuch of the Gentry as had not a compleat Knight's 
Eſtate: For Perſons were admitted into the two higher Rank 
according to their Fortunes; one that was worth eight hundred 
Seſtertia, was capable of being choſe Senator; one that had 
four hundred, might be taken into the Equeſtrian Order. An. 
guſtus afterwards alter'd the Scaaterian Eſtate to twelve hun: 
dred Seſterces; but the Equeſtrian continu'd the fame. 

The three common terms by which the Knights are ment: 
on'd in Roman Authors, are Eques, Equeſtris ordints, and Equeſir 


very ſame. But the latter is properly applied to thoſe Eęuite, 
whole Fathers were indeed of the ſame Order, but had never 
reach'd the Senatorian Dignity. For it their Fathers had been 
Senators, they would have been ſaid to have been born of the 
Senatorian, and not of the Equeltrian Rank (a). 
When we find the Opiimates and the Populares oppos'd in Au. 
thors, we mult ſuppole the former to have been thoſe Perſons, 
of what Rank ſoever, who ſtood up for the Dignity of the chi 
Magiſtrates, and the rigorous Grandeur of the State; and who 
car'd not if the inferior Members ſuffer'd for the Advancementot 
the commanding Powers. The latter we muſt take likewile 
for thoſe Perſons of what Rank ſoever, who courted the Favout 
of the Commons, by encouraging them to ſue tor greater Fr: 
vileges, and to bring things nearer to a Level. For it would 
be unreaſonable to make the ſame Diſtinction betwixt thele Par 
ties, as Sizozizs and others lay down, “ That the Populares wert 
te thoſe who endeavonr'd by their Words and Actions to 1ngrs 


« who ſo bchav'd themſelves in all Affairs, as to make the 


. 


— 


(4) Vid, Þ, Mantis, de Civ, Nm. P. So & Con: 
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« Conduct approv'd by every good Man. ” This Explication 
agrees much better with the Sound of the Words, than with the 
Senſe of the Things. For at this Rate, the Optimates and the 
Populares will be only other Terms for the virtuous and the vici- 
ous; and it wou'd be equally hard in ſuch large Diviſions of Men, to 


k acknowledge one fide to have been wholly Honeſt, and to affirm 
0 the other to have been intirely Wicked. I know that this Opinion 
Ie is built on the Authority of Cicero; but if we look on him, not 
6 only as a prejudic'd Perſon, but as an Orator too, we ſhall not 
0 wonder, that in diſtinguiſhing the two Parties, he gave to in- 
ed famous a Mark to the Enemies ſide, and ſo honourable a one to 
t's his own. Otherwiſe, the Murderers of Caſar (who were the 
is WE 0piimares,) mult pats for Men of the higheſt Probity; and the 
A WW Followers of Auguſtus, (who were of theoppoſite Faction) muſt 
1d WE ſeem in general a pack of profligate Knaves. It would there- 
In. 


fore be a much more moderate Judgment, to found the Diffe- 
rence rather on Policy, than on Morality; rather on the Prin- 
ciples of Government, than of Religion and private Duty. 
There's another common Diviſion of the People into Nobiles, 
Novi, and Ignobiles, taken from the right of uſing Pictures, or 
Statues; an Honour only allow'd to ſuch whoſe Anceſtors Of 
themſelves had bore ſome Carzle Office, that is, had been Cu- 
rule Mdile, Cenſor, Prætor, or Conſul. He that had the Pictures 


een or Statues of his Anceſtors, was term'd Nobilis; he that had on- 

"the ly his own, Novus; he that had neither, [gz»b:il:s. So that Jas 
imaginis was much the fame thing among them, as the Right of 

Au. bearing a Coat of Arms among us: And their Nouνð,zpſpHomo is 

gr. equivalent to our upſtart Gentleman. 

gills 


For a great while none but the Patricii were the Nob7les, becauſe 
no Perſon, unleſs of that ſuperior Rank; could bear any Curule 
Office. Hence in many Places of Livy, Saluſt, and other Authors, 
we find Nobilitas uſed for the Patrician Order, and ſo oppos'd to 
Plebs. But in After times, when the Commons obtain'd a right 
of enjoying thoſe Carale Honours, they by the ſame Means pro- 
cur'd the Fine of Nobiles, and left it to their Poſterity (a). 

Such Perſons as were free of the City, are generally diſtinguiſhed 
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were into Ingenui, Liberti, and Libertini. The Ingenui were ſuch as 
Dare had been born free, and of Parents that had been always free. 
wol [he Libertini were the Children of ſuch as had been made free. 
hell 


Liberti, ſuch as had been actually made free themſelves. 
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() Vide Sigen, de Fur. Civ, Rom, liÞ. 2. Cap. 20, 
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The two common Ways of conferring Freedom, were by 
Teſtament, and by Manrmifſion, A Slave was ſaid to be free 
by Teſtament, when his Maſter, in conſideration of his faith- 
{ul Service, had left him free in his laſt Will: Of which 
Cuſtom we meet with abundance of Examples in every Hi- 
ſtorian. | | | 

Theſe kind of Liberi; had the Title of Orcinr, becauſe their 
Maſters were gone to Orcas, In alluſion to which Cuſtom when 
after the Murder of Julius Cæſur, a great Number of unwor- 
thy Perſons have thruſt themſelves into the Senate, without a- 
ny juſt Pretenſions, they were merrily diltinguithed by the term 
of Senatores Orcinui (a), 1 

The Ceremony of Manumiſſion was thus perform'd: The 
Slave was brought before the Conſul, and in After: times before 


the Prætor, by his Maſter, who laying his hand upon his Ser— 


vant's Head, ſaid to the Prætor, Hunc hominem liberum eſſe volo; 
and with that, let him go out of his Hand, which they term'd 
e manu emittere. Then the Prætor laying a Rod upon his Head, 
call'd Vindicta, (aid, Dico eum liberum eſſe more Quiritum. Hence 
Perſius, | 
 FVinaidld poſtquam mens a Pretore receſſi. 


After this the Licłor taking the Rod out of the Prætor's Hand, 
ſtruck the Servant ſeveral Blows on the Head, Face, and Back; 
and nothing now remain'd but Pz/eo donari, to receive a Cap in 
token of Liberty, and to have his Name enter'd in the Common 
Roll of Freemen, with the Reaſon of his obtaining that Favour. 

There was a third way of beſtowing Freedom, which we do 


not ſo often meet with in Authors; it was when a Slave, by the 


Conſent and Approbation of his Maſter, got his Name to be 
inſerted in the Ceuſor's Roll: Such a Man was call'd liber cenſu; 
as the two already mention'd were liber teſtamento, and liber 
manumiſſione. | 


(a) Sneton, in Octav. cap. 35. 
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H AFP. II. 
Of the 8 EN A T E. 
| * Chief Council of State, and, as it were, the Body of 


Magiſtrates, was the Senate; which as it has been generally 
teckon'd the Foundation and Support of the Rowan Greatnels, 
ſo it was one of the earlieſt Conſtitutions in the Kepublick : For 
E KRomualas firſt choſe out a hundred Perſons of the beſt Repute for 
E Birth, Wiſdom, and Integrity of Manners, to aſſiſt him in the 
Management of Affairs, with the Name of Sexatores. or Patres, 
E from their Age and Gravity; (vel ætate, vel cara ſimilitudine Pa- 
tres appellabantar, lays Salnſt :) a Pitle as honourable, and yet as 
little ſubject to Envy, as could poſſibly have been pitch'd upon. 
after the Admiſſion of the Sabines into Rome, an equal Number 
of that Nation were join'd to the former Hundred (a). And 
Tarquinius Priſcus, upon his firſt Acceſſion to the Crown, to in- 
gratiate himſelf with the Commons, order'd another Hundred 
to be ſelected out of that Body, for an Addition to the Seaate (%), 
which before had been ever fill'd with Perſons of the higher 
Kanks. Sy/la the Dictator made them up above Four Hundred; 4 
Julius Cæſar Nine Hundred; and in the time of the ſecond Tri- 9 
amvirate, they were above a Thouſand ; no Diſtinction being | 
made with reſpect to Merit or Quality. But this Diſorder was 1 
afterwards rectified by Auguſtus, and a Reformation made in the | | 
; 


SS & - 1 


LN) 


| Senate, according to the old Conſtitution (c). 
| The right of naming Senators belong'd at firſt to the Kings; | 4: 
| alterwards the Conſuls choſe, and referr'd them to the People for 'Y 
their Approbation: But at laſt, the Cenſors engroſs'd the whole 1 
Privilege of conferring this Honour. He that ſtood firſt in the 18 
| Cenſor's Roll, had the honourable Title of Princeps Senatus (d): 14 
let the chief Magiſtrates, as the Conſuls, Dictator, c. were 
| always his Superiours in the Houle. 
| Betides the Eſtate of Eight Hundred, or after Auguſtus, of 
twelve hundred Seſtertia, no Perſon was capable of this Dignity, 
but one that had already born ſome Magiſtracy in the Cominon- 
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4) Dionyſ. lib, 2. (b) Idem. lib, 3. (c) Sueton. in Auguſt. cap. 35, (a) vid. 


A. Cell. lib, 3. cap. 18, | 
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wealth. And that there was a certain Age (even in latter times) 
requir'd, is plain from the frequent Uſe of Atas Senatoria in Au- 
thors. Dio Caſas poſitively limits it to five and twenty (a), 
which was the ſooneſt time any one could have diſcharg'd the 
Q1eftor ſhip, the firſt Office of any conſiderable Note: Yet we 
meet with very many Perſons promoted to this Order, without 
any Conſideration had to their Years; as it uſually happen'd in 
all other Honours whatever. 

As to the general Title of Patres Conſcripti given them in Au- 
thors, it was taken as a Mark of Diſtinction, proper to thoſe 
Senators who were added to Romulus's Hundred either by Tar. 
guinins Priſcas, or by the People upon the Eſtabliſnment of the 
Commonwealth: But in After- times, all the Number were 


promiſcuouſſy ſtyl'd Patres, and Patres Conſcripti (). 


We may take a farther View of the Senators, contider'd all 
together as a Council or Body 

The Magiſtrates, who had the Power of aſſembling the Sens 
tors, were only the Dictator, the Conſuls, the Prætors, the Tribunes 
of the Commons, and the Ixterrex. Yet upon extraordinary Ac- 
counts, the ſame Privilege was allow'd to the Tribuni Militun 
inveſted with Conſular Power, and to the Decemviri, created for 
the regulating the Laws; and to the other Magiſtrates choſen up- 
on ſome unuſual Occaſion. In the firſt times of the State, they 
were call'd together by a publick Crier; but when the City grew 
larger, an Edikt was publith'd to command their Meeting (c). 

The Places where they aſſembled were only ſuch as had been 
formerly conſecrated by the Aagurs, and molt commonly within 
the City; only they made uſe of the Temple of Bellona without 
the Walls, for the giving Audience to foreign Ambaſladors, 
and to ſuch Provincial Magiſttates as were to be heard in open 
Sexates before they centred the City; as when they petitiond 
for a Triumph, and the like Caſes. Pliay too has a very re 
markable Obſervation, that whenever the Azgars reported that 
an Ox had ſpoke, Which we often meet with among the Ancient 
Prodigies, the Senate were preſently to ſit 2 Dio, or in the opel 
Air (a). 

As tor the time of their Sitting, we mult have Recourſe to the 
common Diſtinction of Sexatus legitimus, and Senatus maidtui. 

The former was when the Sezate met of Courle, upon ſuch Days 
as the Laws or Cuſtom oblig'd them to. Theſe were the Kar 


— 
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(a) Liv. 2. (6) vid. P. Afanut. de Senat. & C. Sigen. de Antiq. Jur. C. R. 
67) P. Maus:. de Senat. Fem. (4) Plin. Net, Hiſt. lib. . cap. 45. ö ; 
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ende, Nones, and Ides in every Month, till the time of Auguſtus, 
F who confin'd them to the Kalends and des. In the Months of 
E S-prember and October, by an Order of the ſame Emperour, the 
ſbenators were diſcharg'd from their neceſſary Attendants; except 
bo many of them as made a Qzoram, a Number ſufficient, by 
Law, to diſpatch Butineſs: And therefore all that time they drew 
Is for their Appearance, or Excuſe ; as Saetonins informs us (a). 
We may obſerve from the fame Author, that the [des of March 
E (call'd Paricidium, from the Murder of Jui Cæſar which hap- 
pen'd on it) was particularly excepted; anda Decrcepaſs'd, that 
E the Senate ſhould never meet on that Day for the future (5). | 
| JSrnatus Indictus, was a Senate call'd tor the Diſpatch of any 
E Bulincſs upon any other Day; except the Dies Comitiales, when 
E the Senators were Oblig'd to be preſent at the Comitia. | 
As ſoon as the Senate was ſet, the Conſul, or other ſupreme 
E Magiſtrate, in the firſt Place perform'd ſome Divine Service, and 
| then propos'd the Buſineſs to the Houſe: Both which Actions 
| they call'd referre ad Senatnin (c). . 
When he had open'd the Cauſe, he went round in Order (be- 
Aginning with the Princeps Senatus, and the Deſigu'd Conſetls) and 
| a5k'd every Body's Opinion; upon which, all that pleas'd, ftood 
up, and gave their Judgment upon the Point. 1 
lis very remarkable, that when any Senator was ask'd his Opi- 
nion, he had the Privilege of Speaking as long as he pleas'd, as well 
about other Concerns as about the Matter in hand: And therefore 
| when any particular Member had a Deſign to hinder the paſſing 


Vit | Of any Decree, *twas a common Practice to protratt his Speech, 
at Ai 'twas too late to make any Determination in the Houſe. 
15 When as many as thought fit had given their Judgments at 
en bee, the ſupreme Magiſtrate made a ſhort Report of their ſeve- 
vg ra] Opinions; and then in order to paſſing their Decree, order'd 
1 the Segators to divide, one Party to one fide of the Houſe, and the 
hat | OPpolite to the other. The Number being now told, the major 
ent Part determin'd the Caſe; and a Sexatus-Conſultum was accord» 
pen 'nzly wrote by the publick Notaries at the Feet of the Chief Magi- 
rate, being ſubſcrib'd by the principal Members that promoted it. 
the Put in Caſes of little Concern, or ſuch as requir'd Expedition, 
Jus, | e Formality of asking Opinions, and debating the Buſineſs. Was 
Yavs aid aſide, and a Decree paſs'd upon the bare Diviſion of the 
2 Houſe, and the counting of the Numbers on both Sides. This 
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was call'd Sematns-conſultum per diſceſſionem factum; the forme; 
ſimply Senatus-conuſultum (a). 

Fulins Capriolimus ſpeaks of a fort of Seratrs-conſulta, not de- 
ſcrib'd by any other Author; which he calls Semazns-conſulta ta- 


cila; and tells us they were made in reference to Affairs of great 


Secrecy, without the Admittance of the very publick Servants; but 
all the Buſineſs was done by the Senators themlelves, after the pat. 
ſing of an Oath of Secrecy, "till their Delign ſnou'd be effected (4), 

There were ſeveral things that might. hinder the paſſing of ; 
Decree in Senate; as in Caſe of an Interceſſio, or Interpoling. This 


was commonly put in practice by the 7T7:barcs of the Commons, 


who reckon'd it their Privilege: But it might be done too, by 
any Magiſtrate of equal Authority with him that propos'd the 
Buſineſs to the Houſe : Or elſe when the Number requir'd by 
Law tor the paſſing of any Bill was not preſent: For that there 
was ſuch a fix'd Number is very evident, though nothing of 
Certainty can be dotermin'd any tarther about it. 

In both theſe Cafes, the Opinion of the major Part of the &. 
nators Was not call'd Scaatusconſultum, but Authoritas Senitu:: 
their Jude ment, not their Command; and ſignified little, unlets 
it was afterwards ratified, and turn'd into a Senatus-conſultum, 8 
uſually happen'd (). Yet we mult have a Care of taking Auth 
ritas Senatus in this Senſe, every time we meet with it in Authors, 
For unleſs, at the fame time, there be mention made of an li. 


terceſſio, it is generally to be underſtood, as another Term for 4 


Senatus-conſultam; and fo Tally frequently uſes it: ſometime 
both the Names are join'd together; as the uſual Inſcription of 
the Decreòs was in theſe Initial Letters; S. C. A. i. e. Sexatur 
Conſulti- Authoritas. 

Beſides theſe two Impediments, a Decree of Senate cou'd not 
paſs after Sun-ſet, but was deterr'd till another Meeting. 
All along, till the Year of the City 304, the written Decrees 
were in the Cuſtody of the Coxſal, who might diſpoſe of thema 
he thought proper, and either ſuppreſs or preſerve them: But 


then a Law pais'd, that they ſhould be carried always for the fi- 


ture to the Males Plebis, to be laid up in the Temple of Ceres (4): 
Vet we find, that afterwards they were for the moſt patt pte. 
ſerv'd in the publick Treaſury (e). 

It may be farther obſerv'd, that beſides the proper Senator, 
any Magiſtrates might come into the Houſe during their Honov!, 


ll 
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(4) P. Manut, de Sen. (+) Ful, Capit. in Gordian. (c) P. Manut, de Sen. 4) Lit 
Ub, 3+ (e) Vide Cicer, Philip. 5. Cucton. in Auguſt, Tacit, Annal. 3. 
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aud they who had born any Cxrule Office, after its Expiration. 
gut then none of thoſe who came into the Houſe purely upon Ac- 
count of their Magiſtracy, were allow'd the Frivilcge of giving 
- W. cir Judgments upon any Matter, or being number'd among the 


t WW Þcrions who had Votes. Yet they tacitly expreſs'd their mind 
oy going over to thoſe Senators whole Opinions they embrac'd ; 
„and upon this account they had the name of Senatores He darii. 
. ” This gave occaſion to the Joke of Laberius the Mimic, 


Caput ſine lingua pedaria ſententia eſt. 


There was an old Cuſtom too, in the Commonwealth, that 
the Sons of Senators might come into the Houſe, and hear the 
proceedings. This, after it had been abrogated by a Law, and 
long difus'd, was at laſt reviv'd by Auguſtus, who in order to 
E the bringing in the young Noblemen the ſooner to the Manage- 
ment of Affairs, order'd that any Sexazor's Son, at the time of 


„ WE tis putting on the 2% Virilis, ſhou'd have the Privilege of 
i; WE uvling the Latus Clavus, and of coming into the Senate (4). 
eſs J (a) Sneton, in Auguſt. cap. 38. | 
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' Of the general Diviſions of the Magiſtrates ; and of the 
=” Candidates for Offices. 


OT to ſpeak of the different Forms of Government which 
obtain'd among the Komans, or to decide the Caſe of Pre- 
eminency between them, we may in the next place, take a ſhort 


tees View of the chief Magiſtrates under them all. Of theſe we meet 
14 Wa with many general Diviſions; as in reſpect of Time, Magiſtra- 
by tus ordinarii, and eætraordinarii; With reference to the Perſons, 
fi Petricii, # lebert, and Miæti; from their Quality, Majores and 
(4): Mirores; from their manner of appearing in Publick, Curules, 
pte. | and Noz Carmles; and laſtly, from the Place of their Reſidence, 


| Urbami, and Provinciales (a). If we would pitch upon the cleareſt 
andthe moſt compendious Method, we mult rank them according 

to the laſt Diſtinction, and deſcribe in order the moſt remark- 
| wie of the Civil Offices at Home and Abroad. But it will be 
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(4) Lipſius de Magiſtrat. cap. 17, | 
expected, 
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expected, that we firſt give ſome account of the Perſons that ſtood 


Candidates for theſe Honours. They borrow'd the Name of Cay- 
didati from the Toga Candida, in which they were habited at 
the time of their appearing for a Place. They wore this looſe 
Gown open and ungirded, without any cloſe Garment under; 
which ſome interpret as done with Deſign to avoid any Suſpicion 

the People might have of Bribery and Corruption; But Pla- 


zarch (a)thinks it was either to promote their Intereſt the better, 


by ſuing in ſuch an humble Habit; Or elſe that ſuch as had re- 
ceived Wounds in the Service of their Country, might the inore 
eaſily demonſtrate thoſe Tokens of their Courage and Fidelity; 


a very powerful way of moving the Affections of the People. But 


he difallows the Reaſon above mention'd, becauſe this Cuſtom 
prevaiPd in Rome many Ages before Gitts and Preſents had any 


Influence on the publick Suffrages; a Miſchief to which he attri- 
butes, in a great meaſure, the Ruin of the Commonwealth. 


They declar'd their Pretenſions generally about a Year before 
the Election; all which time was ſpent in gaining and ſecuring 
of Friends. For this Purpoſe, they us'd all the Arts of Popularity, 
making their Circuits round the City very often; whence the 


Phraſe, Ambire Magiſtratum, had its Riſe. In their Walks, they 
took the meaneſt Perſons by the Hands; and not only us'd the 


more familiar Terms of Father, Brother, Friend and the like, 
but call'd them too by their own proper Names. In this Service, 
they had uſually a Nomenclator, or Monitor, to aſſiſt them, who 


whiſper'd every Body's Name in their Ears. For though Pla- 
Zarch tells us of a Law which forbad any Candidate to make uſe 
_ of a Prompter; yet at the fame time he obferves, that Cato the 


Younger was the only Perſon who conform'd to it, diſcharging 
the whole Buſineſs by the Help of his own Memory (+). 

They had Reaſon to be very nice and cautious in the whole 
Method of their Addreſs and Canvaſs; for an Affront, or per- 
haps a Jeſt, put upon the moſt inconſiderable Fellow, who was 
Maſter of a Vote, might ſometimes be ſo far reſented by the 
Mob, as to turn the EleQion another way. There is a particu- 
Jar Story told of Scipio Naſica, which may confirm this Remark : 
When he appear'd for the Place of Curule Adile, and was 
making his Circuit to increaſe his Party, he lighted upon an 
honeſt plain Countryman, who was come to Town, to give 
his Vote among the reſt, and finding, as he ſhook him by the 
Hand, that the F'teſh was very hard and callous, Pr'ythee, Friend, 
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| (ſayshe) do'ſt uſe to walk upon thy Hands? The Clown was fo 


far from being pleas'd with this Piece of Wit, that he complain'd 


of the Aﬀeont, and loſt the Gentleman the Honour which he 
| ſucd for. | 


7 


Such Perſons as openly favour'd their Deſigns, have been di- 


ſtinguiſh'd by the Names of Salatatores, Deductores, and Secta- 
| zores (a). The firſt ſort only paid their Compliments to them 
| at their Lodgings in the Morning; and then took their Leave. 
| The ſecond waited upon them from thence, as far as the Fo- 


rum. The laſt compos'd their Retinue thro? the whole Circuit. 
Pliny has oblig'd us with a farther Remark, that not only the 
Perſon who ſtood for an Office, but ſometimes too the moſt 


conſiderable Men of their Party, went about in the ſame formal 


Manner, to beg Voices in their Behalf: And therefore when he'd 


let us know his great Diligence in promoting the Intereſt of one 
| of his Friends, he makes uſe of the ſame Phraſes which are 


commonly apply'd to the Candidates themſelves; as, Ambire 
domos, Penſare amicos, Circumire ſtationes (b), &c. 
The Proceedings in the Elections will fall more properly un- 


der the Account of the Aſſemblies where they were manag'd. 


(% Reſin. lib, 7. cap. 8. (6) Plin, Epiſt. lib. 2. ep. 9. 


Of te CON SU LS. 


THE Conſular Office began upon the Expulſion of the Tar- 
Juins, in the Year of the City 244. There are ſeveral De- 


rivations given of the Word; that of Cicero 4 Conſulendo (a], is 


generally follow'd. Their Power was at firſt the ſame as that 
of the Kings, only reſtrain'd by Plurality of Perſons, and Short- 
nels of Time: Therefore Txlly calls it Regum Imperium (b), and 
Regia Poteſtas (c). In war they commanded in chief over Ci- 
tizens and Aſſociates; nor were they leſs abſolute in Peace, ha- 


ving the Government of the Senate it ſelf, which they aſſem - 
bled or diſmiſs'd at their Pleaſure. And tho' their Authority was 


very much impair'd, firſt by the Tribunes of the People, and 


aiterwards upon the Eſtabliſhment of the Empire; yet they were 


till employ'd in conſulting the Senate, adminiſtring Juſtice, ma- 


— 


00 (ioere de leg. lib. 3, (6b) Ibid (e) Idem de Petitions con ſulatus. 
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preſent at the Election, and in a private Station; which gate 


didates was forty two Years. This Cicero himſelf acquaints us 
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naging Publick Games, and the like; and had the honour to 
characterize the Year by their own Names. 

At thefirſt Inſtitution this Honour was confin'd to the Nobili. 
ty; but in the Year of the City 387, the Commons obtain'd the 
Privilege of having one of their own Body always an Aſſociate 
in this Office. Sometimes indeed the Populacy were ſo powerfi|, 
as to have both Conſuls choſe out of their Order; but generally 
{peaking, one was a Nobleman, and the other a Commoner. TH! 

No Perſon was allow'd to ſue for this Office, unlets he was 15 
port Z « 
3 Goa 4 
found 
Comn 
with th 
an Orc 


occaſion to the Civil Wars between Pompey and Cæſar; as has 
been already obſerv'd. The common Age requir'd in the Can- 


with, if we allow a little Scope to his way of ſpeaking, when 
he ſays that Alexander the Great, dying in the thirty third 
Year, came ten Years ſhort of the Confular Age (a). But 
lometimes the People diſpens'd with the Law, and the Empe- 
rors took very little notice of the Reſtraint. 

The time of the Conſuls Government, before Julius Caſar, 
was always a compleat Year : But he brought up a Cuſtom of 
ſubſtituting Conſuls at any time for a Month or more, according 
as he pleas'd. Yet the Conſuls, who were admitted the firſt of 
January, denominated the Year, and had the Title of Ora. 


narii; the others being ſtiPd Szffect: (6). | hls 
The chief Ornaments and Marks of their Authority were 1 
the white Robe edg'd with Purple, call'd Pretexta; which in arp 
after-times they chang'd for the Toga Palmata, or Pia, be- ave 
fore proper only to ſuch Perſons as had been honour'd wit en 
a Triumph; and the twelve Lictors, who went before one of , i 
them one Month, and the other the next, carrying the Faſces (7 ” 
and the Securis, which, tho' Falerius Poplicola took away from Los 
the Faſces, yet it was ſoon after added again. ng 
Their Authority was equal; only in ſome ſmaller Matters, E : 
he had the Precedency, according to the Valeria» Law, wiv hk 
was Oldeſt ; and he, according to the Jalian Law who had "a 
molt Children, Ribs And 
| | 2 — only 
N | DEE firm 

{a) Vid. Ciceron. Philip. 5. (b) Vide Dio, lib, 43. Seton, in Julio, cap. 76. &c. the L 

(a) 
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GON AF. V-. 
Of the Dictator and his Maſter of Horſe. 


TH: Office of Dictator was of very early Original: For 


the Latines entring into a Confederacy againſt Rome to ſup- 


pott Tarquin's Cauſe after his Expulſion, the Senate were under 
Þ orcat Apprehenſions of Danger, by reaſon of the Difficulty they 
found in procuring Levies to oppoſe them: While the poorer 
Commons, who had been forc'd to run themſelves into Debt 
with the Patricians, abſolutely refus'd to liſt themſelves, unleſs 
an Order of Senate might paſs for a general Remiſſion. Now the 
power of Life and Death being lately taken from the Conſuls 
by the Valerian Law, and Liberty given for an Appeal from 
mem to the People, they could not compel any Body to take 
vp Arms. Upon this Account they found it neceſſary to create 
a Magiſtrate, who for fix Months ſhould rule with abſolute 
LAmhority even above the Laws themſelves. The firſt Perſon 
pitch'd upon for this Honour, was Titus Largius Flavius, about 
A. U. C. 253, or 255 (a). 5 
| This ſupreme Officer was call'd Dictator, either becauſe he was 


Dictus, named of the Conſul; or elſe from his dictating and 
[commanding what ſhould be done (). Tho? we ſometimes meet 
with the naming of a Dictator upon a ſmaller Account, as the 
holding the Comitia for the Election of Conſuls, the Celebration 
of publick Games, the /ixing the Nail upon Jove's Temple 
(which they call'd clavum pangere, and which was us'd in the 
times of primitive Ignorance, to reckon the Number of the Years, 
andin the times of latter Superſtition, for the averting or drivin 
away Peſtilences and Seditions) and the like; yet the true anc 
proper Dictator was he, who had been inveſted with this Ho- 
nour upon the Occaſion of dangerous War, Sedition, or any ſuch 
Emergency as requir'd a ſudden and abſolute Command (c). 
And therefore he was not choſen with the uſual Formalities, but 
only named in the Night, viv voce, by the Conſul (d), and con- 
frmd by the Divination from Birds (e). The time aſſig'n'd for 
the Duration of the Office was never lengthned, except out of 


[CO INS 


* 


(a) Dionyſ. Antiq. lib. 5. Liv. lib. 2. (0 Ibid, (c) Lipſ. de Magiſtrat. 
Nep. 17. (4) Liv. lib. 4. (e) Cicero de Leg. lib. z. | 


meer 


left the whole Government intruſted in his Hands (g). 


ny, and render'd the very Name odious, upon the Murder df 
the latter, a Decree paſs'd in the Senate, to forbid the Ule of 


Dictator, M. Junius, being with the Army, Fabius Buteo W 
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meer neceſſity : And as for the perpetual Dz&atorſhips or He | hoſe 
and Julius Caſar, they are contels'd to have been notorious V. the 11 
tations of the Laws of their Country. There were two oths te: 


Confinements which the Dictator was oblig'd to obſerve. Fir medi: 
he was never to ſtir out of Izaly, for fear he ſhould take Ada bn 2 
tage of the Diſtance of the Place, to attempt any thing ag e T. 
the common Liberty (4). Beſides this, he was always to march gench 
on foot; only upon account of a tedious or ſudden Expedition Was 
he formally ask'd leave of the People to ride (5). But ſetting Wi viſtra 
aſide theſe Reſtraints, his Power was moſt abſolute. He might UICO! 
proclaim War, levy Forces, lead them out, or disband thin WM fal 1 
Without any Conſultation had with the Senate: He could punti. 
as he pleas'd; and from his Judgment lay no Appeal (c); % 
leaſt not till in latter times. To make the Authority of his Charge 
more awful, he had always twenty four Bundles of Rods, a ) 
as many Axes, carried before him in publick, if we will believe 
Plutarch (d) and Polybius (e). Tho' Livy attributes the fit 282 
Riſe of this Cuſtom to Sa (f). Nor was he only inveſted wih £6, 


the joint Authority of both the Coꝝſuls; {whence the Grecian 
call'd him Aiovmrar&- or Double Conſul; ) but during his Admi- 
niftration, all other Magiſtrates ceas'd, except the I ribunes, and 


This Office had the repute to be the only Safeguard of the 
Commonwealth in times of Danger, four hundred Years to TH 
gether : Till Sy//a and Cæſar having converted it into a Tyr. C 
Conſul 
found 
and pa 
of the 
ſome x 
created 
molt o. 
the Coz 
tution. 
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it upon any Account whatever for the future (%). | 

T he firſt thing the D:&ator did, was to chooſe a Magiſter Equi 
tum, or Maſter of the Horſe, (he himſelf being in ancient Times 
by a more general Nameterm'd Magiſter Popal:) who was to b 
his Lientenant-general in the Army, but could act nothing with. 
out his expreſs Order. Vet in the War with Hannibal, wit! 
the ſlow proceeding of Fabius Maximus created a Suſpicion il 
the Commons, they voted, that Minutius, his Maſter of th 
Horſe, ſhould have an equal Authority with Fabius himſelf, ant 
be, as it were another Dictator (i). The like was afterward 
praftis'd in the ſame War upon the Defeat at Caunæ, when th 


(a) Dio Hip. lib. 36. (6) Plat. in Fab. Max. (e) Dim. Antiq. lib 
(d) In Fab. Max, (e) Hit. lib. 3. (J) Epitom. lib. 89. (g) Plat. in Fab. Ma 
() Dio, lib. 44. Appian. lib. 3. (i) Plutarch. in Fab. Max, Polybins lib.3. 


7 cho 
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| choſe a ſecond Dictator at Rome, to create new Senators for 

| the ſupplying of their Places who had been kill'd in the Bat- 

| tle: Though as foon as ever the Ceremony was over, he im- 

| mediately laid down his Command, and aQted as a private Per- 

| fon (4). 

1255 was another Expedient us'd in Caſes of extreme Emer- 

| gency, much like this Cuſtom of creating a Dictator; and that 
was, to inveſt the Conſuls, and ſometimes the other chief Ma- 

"WW giltrates, as the Prætors, Tribunes, c. with an abſolute and 

hb: WW uncontroulable Power. This was perform'd by that ſhort yet 

em ful Decree of Senate, Dent vperam Conſules, &c. ne quid De- 

i rvimenti capiat Reſpublica. Let the Conſuls, &c. take care that 

e Commonwealth ſuffer no Damage. 

ve | 

k | (a) Plutarch. Ibid. 

eve 
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_2 - Of the PRA TORS. 
the 4 


; (0s THE Original of this Office, inſtituted in the Year of the 
rats City 389, is owing to two Occaſions: Partly becauſe the 
er of Cenſuls being very often wholly taken up with foreign Wars, 
ſe ie found the want of ſome Perſon to adminiſter Juſtice in the City; 
and partly becauſe the Nobility, having loſt their Appropriation 
% of the Conſulſhip, were ambitious of procuring to themſelves 
mc ſome new Honour in its Room (4). At the firſt, only one was 
to bo created, raking his Name à præeundo; and for the ſame Reaſon 
with molt of the old Latius call'd their Commanders Prætores: And 
bel the Conſuls are ſuppos'd to have us'd that Title at their firſt Inſti- 
ion i tution. A. CV. C. 501 another Prætor was added; and then one of 

of them applied himſelf wholly to the preſerving of Juſtice among 
f. an fie Citizens, with the Name of Pretor Urbanus, while the other 
ward pointed Judges in all Matters relating to Foreigners. But up- 
on the taking in of Sicily and Sardinia, A. U. C. 520, two more 
Pretors, were created to aſſiſt the Conſuls in the Government of 
the Provinces; and as many more upon the intire Conqueſt of 
Hain, A. U. C. 551. Sylla increas'd the Number to eight; Ju- 


%) Vide Live lib, 7. circa. Princip. by 
1 lias 


they fell as low again as three. 
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lius Cæſar firſt to ten, and then to ſixteen; the ſecond Trium. 
viri, after an extravagant manner, to ſixty four. 

After this, ſometimes we meet with twelve Pretors, ſome. 
times ſixteen or eighteen; but in the Declenfion of the Empire 

When the Number of the Prætors was thus increas'd, andthe 
Quæſtiones, or Enquiries into Crimes, made perpetual, and not 
committed to Officers choſen upon ſuch Occafions, the Prat 
Urbanus (and, as Lipſius thinks, the Prætor Peregrinas,) un. 
dertook the Cognizance of private Cauſes, and the other Pre. 


Tors that of Crimes. The latter therefore were ſometimes call'd 
QNuæſitores, quia quærebant de Crimine; the firſt barely jus dice. 

bat. Here we mult obſerve the Difference between jus dicere 
and judicare; the former relates to the Prætor, and ſignifies no 


more than the allowing an Action, and granting Judicet tor 


determining the Controverſy; the other is the proper Office of 


the Fudices allow'd by the Prætor, and denotes the actual hear- 
ing and deciding of a Cauſe (4). 


(%) P. Manut, de legibus, p. $26, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of te CENSORS. 


THE Cenſus, or Survey of the Roman Citizens and their E- 

ſtates (from Ceuſeo, to rate, or value) was introduc'd by Ser- 
vius Tullius, the ſixth King, but without the Aſſignment of any 
particular Officer to manage it: And therefore he took the trou- 
ble upon himſelf, and made it a Part of the Regal Duty. Up- 


on the Expulſion of the Tarquins, the Buſineſs fell to the Conſul, 


and continu'd in their Care, till their Dominions grew ſo large 


as to give them no Leiſure for its Performance. Upon this Ac. 


count, it was wholly omitted ſeventeen Years together, till 
A. C. C. 311, when they found the Neceflity of a new Mag: 
ſtracy for that Employment, and thereupon created two Cen- 


ſors: Their Office was to continue five Years, becauſe, ever) 


fifth Year the general Survey of the People us'd to be perform'd: 
But when they grew to be the moſt conſiderable Perſons in the 


State, for fear they ſhould abuſe their Authority, A.U.C. * 1 
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„law paſs'd, by which their Place was confin'd to a Year and a 

| half; and therefore, for the future, tho? they were elected every 
. | five Years, yet they continu'd to hold the Honour no longer 
e than the time prefix'd by that Law. 


| After the ſecond Panic War, they were always created out 
of ſuch Perſons as had been Conſuls, though it ſometimes hap- 
| pen'd otherwiſe before. TI heir Station was reckon'd more honou- 
table than the Conſulſhip, though their Authority, in Matters 
of State, was not ſo conliderable. And the Badges of the two 
Officers were the ſame, only that the Cexſors were not allow'd 
the Lictors to walk before them, as the Conſuls had. 
Lipſius divides the Duty of the Cexſors into two Heads; the 
Survey of the People, and the Cenſure of Manners. As to 
| the former, they took an exa& Account of the Eſtates and Goods 
of every Perſon, and accordingly divided the People into their 
proper Claſſes and Centuries. Beſides this, they took care of the 
publick Taxes, and made Laws in reference to them. They 
were Inſpectors of the publick Buildings and Ways, and de- 
iray'd the Charges of ſuch Sacrifices as were made upon the 
common Account. | 
With reſpe& to the latter Part of their Office, they had the 
Power to puniſh an Immorality in any Perſon, of what Order 
ſoever. The Senators they might expel the Houſe, 
which was done by omitting ſuch a Perſon when Senats ejicere. 
they call'd over the Names. The Equzzes they | 
puniſh'd by Zaking away the Horſe allow'd them Equum adimere. 
at the publick Charge. The Commons they 
1 either remove from a higher Tribe to a Tribu movere. 
els honourable; or quite d:ſable them to give 1 5 
their Votes in the Aſſemblies; or ſet a 3 3 
on them to be paid to the Treaſury. And ſome- & ararium 
times when a Senator, or Eques, had been guilty Facere. 
of any notorious Irregularity, he ſuffer'd two of theſe Puniſh- 
ments, or al! three at once. bY 
The greateſt Part of the Cenſor's publick Buſineſs was per- 
form'd every fifth Year; when, after the Survey of the People, 
and Inquiſition into their Manners, taken anciently in the Forum, 
and afterwards in the Villa Publica, the Cenſors made a ſolemn 
Luſtration, or expiatory Sacrifice, in the Name of all the Peo- 
ple. The Sacrifice conſiſted of a Sow, a Sheep, and a Bull, 
hence it took the Name of Szovetaurilia., The Ceremony of 
performing it they call'd Laſtrum condere; and upon this Account 
be Space of Five Years came to be * by the Word Les, 
| is 
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*Tis very remarkable, that if one of the Ceuſors died, no 


Body was ſubſtituted in his Room till the next Laſtrum, and 


his Partner was oblig'd to quit his Office; becauſe the Death 
of a Cenſor happen'd jult before the ſacking of Rome by the 
Gaul, and was ever after accounted highly ominous and un- 
fortunate (4). 115 

This Office continu'd no longer than to the time of the 
Emperors, who perform'd the ſame Duty at their Pleaſure: 
And the Flavian Family, i. e. Veſpaſian and his Sons, took 1 
Pride (as Mr. Walker (4) obſerves) to be call'd Ceuſors, and put 
this among their other Titles upon their Coins. Decius the Em- 
peror entred on a Defign of reſtoring the Honour to a particular 
Magiſtrate, as hetetofore, but without any Succeſs (c). 


(a) Vide Liv. Iib. 4. c. 9. Plut. Probl. 59. (b) Of Coins and Medals, 
(c) Vide Trebell. Poll, in Decio. | 
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CHAP. vi. 
Of the QUASTORS. 


HE Original of the Qzeſtors (d querendo, from getting in 

1 the Revenues of the State) Dionyſius (a) and Liry (% 
place about A. C. C. 269. Plutarch indeed, with ſome {mill 
Difterence, refers their Inſtitution to the Time of Valerius Pojl:- 
cola, when he allotted the Temple of Saturn for the Tre: 
ſury (to which Uſe it always ſerv'd afterwards,) and granted 
the People the Liberty of chooſing two young Men tor the 
Treaſurers (c). This was the whole Number at the Beginning: 
But afterwards, two others were created, A. U. C. 332, to take 
care of the Payment of the Armies abroad, of the ſelling Plun- 
der and Booty, &c. For which purpoſe they generally accom 
panied the Cos ſuls in their Expeditions ; and upon this Accoulit 
were diſtinguiſhed from the other Quæſtors, by the Name ot 
Peregrini, and gave them Occaſion to aſſume the Title of C/. 
baui. This Number continu'd till the intire Conqueſt of Ian; 
and then ir was again doubled, A. U. C. 439. The Four that 
were now added, had their Reſidence with the Procozſa!s and 
Proprætors in the Provinces, where they employ'd themſelves in 
regulating the I axes and Cuſtoms due from thence to the State, 


— 1 


{a) Lib. 8. (“) Lib. 3. (00 Plut. in Poplicol. 
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Hlla the Pickator, as Tacitus informs us (a), created twenty Quæ- 


0 

& % to fill up the Senate; and Die (b) mentions the creating of 
"n WT forty by Jalius Cæſar upon the ſame Deſign. 

ge { be chief Offices of the Qze/tors were the receiving, lodging, 
n. and carrying out Ambaſſadors, and the keeping the Decrees 


| of Senate appointed them by Auguſtus (c), which before had 


te deen under the Care of the Aides and Tribanes. 

e: Leon dence came the two Offices of Qzeſtor Principis, or Au- 
3% cal'd ſometimes» Candidatus Principis, deſcrib'd by Briſſo- 
on: , (4), and retembling the Office of Secretary of our State; 


and Quæ ſtor Palatri, inſtituted by Conſtantine the Great; an- 
ſwering in moſt reſpects to the Place of the Lord Chancellor 
amongſt us. Perhaps we ought not here to make a Ditti:i&tion 
| of Offices; the Quæſtores Candidati being honour'd by Conſtan- 
tine With the new Title of Qzxftores Palatii, and admitted to 
grester | ruſt, and more important Buſineſs (e). 

| The Qzaſtorſbip was the firſt Office any Perſon could bear in 
| the Commonwealth, and might be undertaken at the Age of 
twenty-four or twenty-five Years. 


(a) Annal. lib. 1. (6) Lib. 43. (e) Dio. lib. 54. (d) Select. Antiquitat, 
lib, 1. cap, 16. (e) Vid. Notit, Dignitat, Imp. Orient, c. 73. 


a CHAP. IX. 
vr Of the Tribunes of the People. 
" Ts Office owes its Original to a Quarrel between the 


Nobility and Commons, about A. U. C. 260; when the 
latter making a Defection, could not be reduc'd into Order, till 
they had obtain'd the Privilege of chooſing ſome Magiſtrates out of 
their own Body, for the Defence of their Liberties, and to inter- 
pole in all Grievances and Impoſitions offer'd by their Superi- 
ors (a). At firſt only two were elected; but: three more were 
Quickly added; and about A. U. C. 297, the Number was made 
ten, which continu'd ever after. 

Their Authority was extraordinary : For, though at firſt they 
pretended only to be a ſort of Protectors of the Commons, and 
Redreſlers of publick Grievances, yet afterwards they uſurp'd 
be Power_of doing almoſt whatever they pleas'd, having the 
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(a) Vide Dionyſ. lib. 6. Liv. lib. 2. Cc. | | 
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whole Populacy to back and ſecure them: And therefore they 
aſſeinbled the People, preferr'd Laws, made Decrees, and exe- 


cuted them upon the Magiſtrates themſelves ; and ſometimes 4 fer 
commanded the very Contuls to be carried to Priſon : And were, N 
without queſtion, the Authors of far greater Animoſities between 1 
the Nobles and Commons, than they were at firſt created to . 
appeaſe. | Cu 
I hat which gain'd them the greateſt Security, was their Repute WM * 
of being Sacroſancti, which they confirm'd by a Law: So th ME lat 
*rwas reckon'd the higheſt Act of Impiety to offer them the leat WF ©” 
Injury, or ſo much as to interrupt them when they were ſpeakinp, of : 
Their interpoſing in Matters determin'd by the Senate, or other 
Magiſtrates, was call'd Interceſſio, and was perform'd by ſtand. 8 
ing up, and pronouncing only one Word, ET 0. | Vat 
As tor the Enſigns of their Office, they had no Pretexta, Li. 22 
&ors, nor Curule Chair; and only a ſort of a Beadle, whom they MW . 
call'd Viator, went before them. ; Nut 
Hlla the Dictator was the firſt who dar'd put a Stop to the thelt 
Encroachments of the Tribunes; but they ſoon recover'd their WF bak 
old Power again, till the time of the Emperors, who let Mar 
them very little but the Name and Shadow of Magiſtrates; buyi 
This they effected as by ſeveral Means, ſo particularly by ob- (% 
liging the People to confer the ſame Power and Authority on &. 

themſelves: Whence they were ſaid to be Tribunitid Proteſiate 
donati: For they could not be directly Tribuni, unleſs their Fx AS 
mily had been Plebeias. Wo 

Fee AIR EL 
HA X. 
Of the ADILES. B 
| TT 
T HE Commons had no ſooner prevail'd with the Senate o tc G 
confirm the Office of Tribune, but they obtain'd farther WM Eguit 
the Privilege to chooſe yearly, out of their own Body, two mot 8'lrat 
Officers, to aſſiſt thoſe Magiſtrates in the Diſcharge of ſome pit: the 
ticular Services (a), the chief of which was the Care of publici made 
Edifices, whence they borrow'd their Name. Kaſinus, for diſi- N ſuſ 
ction's fake, calls them Adiles Plebis. Beſides the Duty ment. baſſad 
on'd above, they had ſeveral other Employments of leſſer Note ens 
as to attend on the Tribunes of the People, and to judge ſome! 2 ( 
wy . a | x — omn 

a . „ + Os : 

(a) Vid. Dionyſ. lib, 6 feri0! 5 alc 
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ferior Cauſes by their Deputation, to rectify the Weights and 
Meaſures, prohibit unlawtul Games, and the like. 

A. C. C. 389, two more Aidiles were elected out of the Nobi- 
lity, to inſpect the Publick Games (a). They were call'd Aatles 
Curules, becauſe they had the Honour of uting the Se/la Curulis; 
the Name of which is generally deriv'd 4 curru (6), becauſe they 
| ſat upon it as they rode in their Chariots ; but Lipſius fanſies it 
| owes its Name as well as its Invention to the Cæretes, a People 
of the Sabres. 

| The Carale Mdiles, beſides their proper Office, were to take 
care of the Building and Reparation of Temples, Theatres, 
| Baths, and other noble Structures; and were appointed Judges 
| in all Cafes relating to the felling or exchanging ot Ettates. 
Julius Ceſar, A. L. C. 710, added two more Adiles out of the 
| Nobility, with the Title of Adile, Cereales, from Ceres, becauſe 
their Zuſinels was to inſpect the publick Stores of Corn and other 
Proviſions; to ſuperviſe all the Commodities expos'd in the 
Markets, and to puniſh Delinquents in all Matters concerning 
buying and felling (c). : | 

(a) Liv. lib. 6. & 7. () Vide Agell. lib, 3. cap. 18. (e) Vide Die. lib. 43. 
& Pompon, lib. 2. F. de Orig. Juris. ; 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of the DECEMVIRI. 


Bont the Year of Rome 291, the People thinking themſelves 
highly wrong'd, that, tho' they had freed themſelves from 

the Government of the Kings, yet (till the whole Deciſion of 
Equity and Juſtice ſhould lie in the Breaſt of the ſupreme Ma- 
aillrates, without any written Statute. to direct them; propos'd 
to the Senate by their Tribunes, that ſtanding Laws might be 
made which the City ſhou'd uſe for ever. The Buſineſs hung 
in ſuſpence ſeveral Years; at laſt it was concluded to fend Am- 
baſſadors to Athens, and other Grecian Cities, to make Collec- 
nons out of the beſt of their Conſtitutions, for the Service of 
weir Country in the new Deſign. Upon the Return of the 
Commiſſioners, the Tribunes claiming the Promiſe of the Senate, 
o allo them a new Magiſtracy for the putting the Project in 
decution, it was agreed, that ten Men out ot the chief Sexa- 

3 ort 
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tors ſnou'd be elected: That their Power ſhou'd be equal to that 
of the Kings, or Conſuls, for a whole Year: And, that in the 
mean time, all other Offices ſhou'd ceaſe. The Decemviri hu. 
ving now taken the Government upon them. agreed that Only 
one of them ſhou'd at any time enjoy the Faſces and other Coz: 
ſular Ornaments, ſhou'd aſſemble the Senate, confirm Decree, 
and act in all Reſpects as ſupreme Magiſtrate. TI otins Hononr 
they were to ſucceed by turns. till the Year was out; nd the ref 
were oblig'd to ditter very little in their H:ibits trom private 
Perſons, to give the People the leſs Suſpicion of T yranny and 
abſolute Government. | 

At length having drawn up a Model out of ſuch Laws ashad 
been brought from Greece, and the Cuſtoms of their own Conn. 
try, they expos'd it to the publick View in ten Tables, Lidery 
being given for any Perſon to make Exceptions. Upon the ge 
neral Approbation of the Citizens, a Decrce paſs'd for the Hit. 
fication of the new Laws, hich was perform'd in the Preſence 
of the Prieſts and Azgars, in a moſt folema aud religions 
Manner. 

This Year being expir'd, a farther Continuance of this Ofice 
was voted neceſ[:ry, becauſe ſomething ſeem'd yet to be want 
ing for the perfecting of the Delign. 
procar'd themſelves the Honour in the new Election, quickly 
abus'd their Authority; and under Pretence of reform g the 
Commonwealth, ſhew'd themſelves the greateſt VWioa 0 
Juſtice and Honeſty. Two more Tables indeed they added t0 
the firſt, and fo teem'd to have anſwer'd the Intent of their ln. 
{titution: Yet they not only kept their Office the remaining pit 
of that Year, but uſurp'd it again the next, without an regard 
to the Approbation of the Senate, or People. And thongh there 
was ſome Stir made in the City for putting a ſtop to their 1 yran- 
ny; yet they maintain'd their abſolute Power, till an Action d 
their chief Leader Appius gave a final Ruin to their Authority: 
For he, falling deſperately in Love with Virginia, the Daugiter 
af a Plebeian, and proſecuting his Paſſion by ſuch unlavtil 
Means, as to cauſe the killing of her by her own Father (ite 
Story of which is told at large by L:vy,) gave an Occaſion dt 
2 Mutiny in the Army, and a general Ditlike thro? the »h0 
City; ſo that *twas agreed in the Senate, to let the ſame Fo 
of Government return, which was in force at the Creation d 
the Decemviri (a). 


| of 


() Vide Liv. lib, 3. Dionyſ. lib. 8. 
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HAP. XII. 
Tribuni Militum Conſulari Poteſlate. 


: U PON the Concluſion of the Decemwrrate, the firſt Conſuls 
: that were elected, appearing highly inclin'd to favour the 
Commons, gave them ſuch an Opportunity of getting an Head 
in the State, that within three Years afterwards, they had the 
Confidence to petition for the Privilege of being made capable 
of the Conſulſhip, which had been hitherto denied them. The 
ſtiffeſt of the Patricians violently oppos'd this Requeſt, as a 
fair Means to ruin their Honour and Authority, and to bring 
all Perſons, of whatever Quality, upon the ſame Level. But 
{2 War caſually breaking out at the ſame time in the Confe- 
| derate Countries, which the Romans were oblig'd to aſſiſt, the 
Conſuls, by reaſon of the Diſſenſions upon this Account in the 
City, cou'd not with all their Diligence procure any Levies 
to be made, becauſe the Tribune of the Commons oppos'd all 
| their Orders, and wou'd let no Soldiers be liſted, till their 
Petition had been canvaſs'd in the Senate. In this Exigency, 
the Fathers were call'd together; and after the Buſineſs had 
been a Jong time debated with great Heat and Tumult, at 
lat pitch'd upon this Expedient; T hat three Magiſtrates ſhou'd 
be elected out of each Order, who being inveſted with the whole 
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15 Conſular Power, at the End of the Year, it ſhou'd be in the 
co" occty of the Senate and People to have that Office or Con- 
N. ſalt for the following Year. 

Fan, 


oth Parties readily embrac'd this Propoſal, and accordingly 


on e proceeded to an Election; where, though the whole Deſign of 


"Y tis Stir had been purely to increaſe the Honour of the Com- 
5 10 mons, yet when the Matter came to be put to the Vote, they 
15 choſe none of that Order to the new Magiſtracy, but con- 
r (ie 


ierr'd the Honour on three of the moſt eminent. Patricians, 
Xt the Title of Tribuni Militum Conſulari Poteſtate, about 

. C. 310. 

The firſt Tribanes having held their Dignity no longer than 
lventy Days, were oblig'd to quit it, by reaſon that the Azgurs 
ad diſcover'd ſome Flaw in their Election; and ſo the Govern- 
eat return'd to its former Courſe, the Supreme Command 
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reſting in the Hands of the Conſuls (a). Afterwards they were Li 
ſome Years choſe, aud ſome Years pais'd by, having riſen from 5 
three to ſix, and afterwards to eight, and the Plebeians bein f oj 
admitted to a Share in the Honour; till about A. U. C. 85 85 
they were intirely laid alide. "op 
* 3 had 

(50 Liv. lib. 5 Dionyſ. lib. II, ee 
tenal 
of h 
| Bs 
CH AP; XIII. Eck 
OY man 
Civil Officers of leſs Note, or of eſs frequent Occurrem Wi Wer 
in Authors, together with the public Servants. urs; 
highe 
THERE are ſeveral Officers behind, who deſerve little more es 
than to be nam'd; ſome by reaſon of their low Station in 10! 
the Commonwealth, others becauſe they are very ſeldom men- P; 
tion'd in our ordinary Claſſicks., Among whom we may take [nſtit 
notice of theſe that follow. _ - regu] 
Interrex, the Supreme Magiſtrate, who govern'd between the amol 
Death of one King, and the Election of another. This Oifce the 8 
was taken by I] urns by the Sezators, continuing in the Hands of Cubs 
every Man five Days (a), or, it we believe Plutarch (4), only of | 
twelve Hours at a time. We ſometimes meet with an /zterrcx Pow 
under the Coſular Government, created to hold Aflemblicy, too t 
when the ordinary Magiſtrates were either abſent, or dilavled In 
to act by reaſon of their undue Election. | | WY 
Tribunus, or Prafectus Celerum; the Captain of Romulus from 
Life-Guard, which conſiſted of three hundred of the ſtouteſ Wen 
young Men, andof the bell Families in the City, under the Name Tr 
of Celeres, or Light-Horſe. After the Expulſion of the Kings, 604 
the Mag iſter Equitum held the ſame Place and Command [ters 
under the D:idators, and the Præfectus Prætorio under the eöht 
Emperors. | = Ou 
Prefedas Urbis; a ſort of Mayor of the City, created by 4#- 7 
guſtus, by the Advice of his F:ivourite Mecenas, upon whom it 77 
firſt he conferr'd the uew Honour (c). He was to precede all . 
other City Magiſtrates, having Power to receive Appeals from Tr 
the inferior Courts, and to decide almolt all Cauſes within the {tic 
JJ ...... a 4 8 — — 
(a) Dionyſ. J. 2. Liv. I. I (+) In Numa, (c) Dio, I. 52, Tacit. Annal. 4 ,. ſa) 1 


Limits! 
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Limits of Rome, or an hundred Miles round. Before this, there 
E was ſometimes a Præſectus Urbis created, when the Kings, or 
greater Officers, were abſent from the City, to adminiſter Ju- 
> {lice in their Room (a). 

Pe ræfectus Mrarii: An Officer choſe out of ſuch Perſons as 
pad dilcharg'd the Office of Prætor, by Auguſtus, to ſuperviſe 
and regulate the publick Fund, which he rais'd for the Main- 
tenance of the Army (5). This Project was reviv'd by ſeveral 
of his Succeſlors. 8 | 

| Prajedns Pratorio: Created by the ſame Emperor, to com- 
| mand the Prætorian Cohorts, or his Life-Guard, who borrowed 
| their Name from the Pretoriam, or General's Tent, all Com— 
| mandcrs in Chief being anciently ſtyl'd Pratores. His Office an- 
| {wer'd exactly to that of the Magiſter Equitum under the old Didta- 


- v7 
. 
= 


Ie 


| hicheſt Perſon in Favour with the Army. And therefore when 
| the Soldiers once came to make their own Emperors, the com- 
mon Man they pitch'd upon was the Prefedas Prætorio. 

Prafedtus Frumenti, and PrefedusVigilum: Both owing their 


ore 
in 
en- 
ake 5 25 i i : 

regulate the Diſtribution of Corn, which us'd to be often made 


the among the common People. The other commanded in Chief all 
be the Soldiers appointed for aconſtant Watch to the City, being a 
« of Cubort to every two Regions. His Buſineſs was to take Cognizance 
only of Phieves, Incendiaries, idle Vagrants, and the like; and had the 


rex 
lies,] 
wled 


Power to puniſh all petty Miſdemeanors, which were thought 
too trivial to come under the Care of the Præfectus Urbis, 


join'd in Commiſſion together; and then they took their Name 


108 from the Number of Men that compos'd them. Of this Sort 
\uteſt we meet with the 

Tame Triumviri, or Treſviri Capitales: The Keepers of the publick 
ings, Goal; they had the Power to puniſh Malefactors, like our Ma- 
mand iters of the Houſes of Correction, for which Service they kept 


er the tyht Lickors under them; as may be gather'd from Plautus: 


Quid ſuciam nunc ſi Treſviri me in carcerem compegeriut? 
lade cras è promptuaria cella depromar ad flagrum: 
Ita quaſi incudem me miſerum dv homies validi cædent (c). 


y Au- 
om at 


e A ö En . 3 f . 
60 n Triumviri Nocturni: mention'd by Livy (a and Tacitus ( e 15 
in the nltituted for the Prevention of Fires in the Night. 


Cor. 


el. 4: 5» 


[mils Trium- 


is; only his Authority was of greater Extent, being generally the 


| Inſtitution to the ſame Auguſtus. The firſt was to inſpect and 


ln many of theſe inferior Magiſtracies, ſeveral Perſons were 


14) lbid, (6) Dio, I. 55. (e) Zn Amphitr, (d) Lib. 9. (:) Annal. lib. 5. 
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Triumviri Monetales : The Maſters of the Mint: Sometimes 
their Name was wrote Triumviri A. A. A. F. F. ſtanding fot 
Auro, Argento, Are, Flando, beriendq. | 

(uatnor Viri Viaram caraudarums Perſons deputed by the 
Cenſor to ſuperviſe the publick Ways. 

Centumviri, and Decemviri Litibus judicandis : The firſt were 
a Body of Men chole, three out of every Tribe, for the Judg- 
ing of ſuch Matters as the Prætors committed to their Deciſion; 
which are reckon'd up by Cicero in his firſt Book de Oratore. 
The Decemviri ſeem to have been the principal Members of the 
Centumvirate, and to have preſided under the Prætor in the Ju. 
dicia Centumviralia. Theſe were ſome of the firſt Steps to Pre. 
terment, for Perſons of Parts and Induſtry ; as was alſo the V. 
_ Sruttviratas, mention'd by Cicero, Tacitus, and Dio; which, 
perhaps, was no more than a ſelect Part of the Centumviri. 
The proper Sign of Authority, when theſe Judges acted, was 
the ſetting up a Spear in the Forum. | 


Heu trepidos ad jura decem citat haſta virorum, 
Sex firmare jubet centeno judice cauſum Lucan, 


The learned Grævius obſerves, that a Spear was the common 
Badge and Enſign of Power among the Ancients, and therefore 
given to the Gods in their Statues, and to Kings and Princes til 
it was ſucceeded by the Scepter (a). A Spear was likewiſe ſi 
up at the Collections of the Taxes by the Cenſors; and at all 
Actions, publick or private, to ſignify that they were done by a 
Lawful Commiſſion : Whence the Phraſe, Sub haſta vendi. 

There are other Officers of as little Note behind, who nad 
no fix'd Authority, but were conſtituted upon ſome particular 
Occaſions: Such as the 

Duumwiri Perduellionis, ſive Capitales, Officers created for the 
Judging of Traitors. They were firſt introduc'd by Tullus Hs: 
ſtilius; continu'd as often as Neceſſity requir'd, under the relt 
of the Kings, and ſometimes under the Conſular Government, 
at its firſt Inſtitution. But after they had been laid down many 
Years, as unneceſſary, Cicero, in the latter times of their Com- 
monwealth, complains of their Revival by Labienus, 1 ribune 
of the Commons (%. | | 

Quæſtores, or Quæſtores Paricidii, vel Rerum Capitaliam ; Ma. 
giſtrates choſen by the People to give Judgment in Capital Cauſes, 


— 


(. Præfat. II. Tom, Theſaur. Antiq. Rem, (b) Cicero, Orat, pro C. Ravi 
Perexctliuenis Res. BD 3 
| after 


Book III. 
after the Conſuls were deny'd that Privilege, and before the 
E Oue/tiones were made perpetual. 
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The publick Servants of the Magiſtrates had the common 


1 Name of Apparitores, from the Word Appareo, becaule they 
always ſtood ready to execute their Maſters Orders. Of theſe, 
the moſt remarkable were the | 


Scribe; a fort of publick Notaries, who took an account of 


all the Proceedings in the Courts: In ſome meaſure too they 
E anſwer'd to our Attornies, inaſmuch as they drew up the Pa- 
pers and Writings which were produc'd before the Judges; 
E Notarias and Actuarius fignitying much the lame Office. 


Accenſi and Precones, the publick Criers, who were to call 


E Witnelles, ſignify the Adjournment of the Court, and the like. 
E The former had the Name from Accieo, and the other from 
E Precio, The Præcones ſeem to have had more Buſineſs aſ- 
E fipn'd them than the Accenſi; as, the proclaiming I hings in the 
Street; the aſſiſting at publick Sales, to declare how much eve- 
E ry one bids; whereas the Accenſi more nearly attended on the 
Magiſtrates: And at the Bench of Juſtice, gave notice, every 
three Hours, what it was a clock. 


Lifores: The Serjeants, or Beadles, who carried the Faſcer 


before the ſupreme Magiſtrates; as the Interreges, Didtator:, 
| Conſuls and Prætors. Beſides this, they were the publick Exe- 
cutioners in ſcourging and beheading. | 


The Lictors were taken out of the common People, where- 


| 35 the Accenſi generally belong'd to the Body of the Libertini, 
mand ſometimes to that of the Liberti (a. 


The Viatores were little different from the former, only that 


| they went before the Officers of leis Dignity, and particularly 


before the Tribunes of the Commons. 

In ancient times they were us'd to call the plain Senators out 
of the Country, whence Tally in his Cato Major derives their 
Name; as if they were to ply about the Roads and Parks, and 
to pick up an Aſſembly of Rural Fathers, who perhaps wer 
then employed in driving, or keeping their own Sheep. 

We mult not forget the Carnifex, or common Hangman, 
whole Buſineſs lay only in Crucifixions. Cicero has a very 
good Obſervation concerning him; That by reaſon of the Odi- 
ouſnefs of his Office, he was particularly forbid by the Laws 
to have his Dwelling-houſe within the City (5). 


OO EN 


i 


37 Vid, $1g0n, de Auatiꝗ. Jur. Civ, Rom, lib. 2. cap. 15. (50 Cicero pro 
4/210, | 5 
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declin'd, or Proconſule, and undeclin'd, 
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CH . XIV. 


* the Provincial Magiſtrates; and firſt of the 
PROCONSULS. 


"x HE Chief of the Provincial Officers were the Procouſul, 
Whether the Word ought to be written Proconſul, and 


Grammatici certant, & adhuc ſub judice lis eſt. 


We may divide theſe Magiſtrates into four Sorts; 

Firſt, Such as being Corſzls, had their Office prolong'd be- 
yond t the Time prefix'd by Law. 

Secondly, Such as were inveſted with this Honour, either 
jor the Government of the Provinces, or the Command in 
War, who before were only in a private Station. 

T hirdly, Such as immediately upon the Expiration of their 
Conſulſpip, went Proconſuls into the Provinces, in the Time of 
tne Commonwealth. > NI” 

Fourthly, Such Governors as in the Times of the Empire, 
were [ent into thoſe Provinces which fell to the Share of the 
People. 

Procouſuls of the two former Sorts we meet with very rire- 
ly, only Livy gives us an Example of each (a). 

The third Kind more properly enjoy'd the Name and Digni- 
ty, and therefore deſerve to be deſcrib'd at large, with reference 
to their Creation, Adminiſtration, and Return from their Com- 
mand. 

They were not appointed by the People, but when at the 
Comitia Centuriata new Conſuls were deſign'd for the follow- 
ing Year; one of the preſent Conſals propos'd to the Senate 
what Province they would declare Conſular, and what Præto 
ian, to be divided among the deſign'd Conſuls and Pretirs, 
According to their Determination, the %u Conſuls, or Cin- 
ſuls elect, preſently agreed what Provinces to enter upon at the 
Expiration of their Office in the City, the Buſineſs 2 gene⸗ 
i decided by caſting Lots. 


— 


(5 Xs lib. 8. cap. 26, 
Afterwards, 


(> 
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Afterwards, in the Time of their Conſulſhip, they formally got 


E leave of the People to undertake the Military Command, which 


could not be other wiſe obtain'd. Beſides this, they procur'd a 
Decree of Senate, to determine the Extent of their Provinces, 


1 the Number of their Forces, the Pay that ſhould be allow'd them, 
with all other Neceſſaries for their Journey and Settlement. 


By the paſſing of this Decree, they were laid Ornari Provia- 


dia; and Cicero uſes the ſame Senſe Ornari Apparitoribns, 
EF S:r1þ15s, &c. Who made a Part of the Proconſul's Retinue. 


Nothing now remain'd, but at the End of the Year to ſet 


forward for their new Government. But we mult obſerve, 
that tho” the Sezate had given them leave to depart, yet the 
E Tribunes of the Commons had Power to ſtop their Journey; and 
therefore becauſe Craſſus went Procouſul into Parthia, contrary 
to the expreſs Order of the Tribune, he was generally believ'dto 
E have loſt the Roman Army, and his own Lite, as a Judgment 
on him for deſpiſing the Authority of that Officer, whom they 
always counted Sacroſanctus. | | 


At their firſt Enttance on their Province, they ſpent ſome 


| time in Conference with their immediate Predeceſſors, to be 
inform'd in the State of Things, tho' their Adminiſtration be- 
gan the very Day of their Arrival. Do 


Their Authority both Civil and Military, was very extraor- 


: dinary. The Winter they generally ſpent in the Execution of 


the firſt, and the Summer in the Diſcharge of the latter. 

They decided Cafes of Equity and Juſtice, either privately in 
their Prætorium or Palace; where they receiv'd Petitioners, 
heard Complaints, granted Writs under their Seal, and the like; 
or elſe publickly in the Common- Hall, with the uſual Ceremo- 
wes and Formalities obſerv'd in Courts of Judicature, the Pro- 
ceſles being in all reſpects the ſame as thoſe at Rome. 

Beſides this, by virtue of their Edicts, they had the Power of 
ordering all Things relating to the Tribunes, Taxes, Contri- 
butions, and Proviſions of Corn and Money, and whatever elſe 
belong'd to the chief Adminiſtration of Affairs. 

Their Return from the Command was very remarkable: 
They either met their Sucbeſſor at his Arrival, and immediate- 
ly deliver'd into his Hands the Charge of the Army, being ob- 
lig d to leave the Province in thirty Days; or elſe they came 
away beforehand, and left a Deputy in their Room to perform 
the Solemnity of a Reſignation, having firſt made up their Ac- 
counts and left them in Writing in the two chief Cities of their 
ſeyeral Provinces, 


Upon 
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Upon their Arrival at Rome, if they had no Thoughts of , 
Triumph, they preſently diſmils'd their Train, and entred the 
City as private Perſons. If they aſpir'd to that Honour, they 
ſtill retain'd the Faſces, and other Proconſular Ornaments, and 
gave the Henate (aſſembled for this purpoſe in the Temple 
of Bellona) a Relation of their Actions and Exploits, and pe- 
tition'd for a Triumph. But in both Cafes they were obligd 
to give in their Accompts into the publick I reaſury within 
thirty Days. 

Tho' the Proconſuls order'd Matters as they pleas'd during 
their Honour; yet at their Return, a very ſtrict Account was 
made into the whole Courſe of their Government; and upon 
the Diſcovery of any ill dealing, *twas uſual to prefer Bil, 


againſt them, and bring them to a formal Trial. The Crimes 


moſt commonly objected againſt them were Crimen Peculatij; 
relating to the il! Uſe of the publick Money, and the Deficiency 
of their Accompts: Majeſtatis, of Treachery and Perftidioul- 
neſs againſt the Commonwealth; or Kepetundarum, of Op. 
preſſion or Extortion exercis'd upon the Inhabitants of the Pro- 
vinces, whom, as their Allies and Confederates, the Koma 
were oblig'd to patronize and defend. 

Auguſtus, when, at the Deſire of the Senate and People, he 
aſſum'd the ſole Government of the Empire, among other Con- 


ſtitutions at the Beginning of his Reign, divided the Provinces 


into two Parts, one of which he gave wholly over to the Peo- 
ple, and reſerv'd the other for himſelf. After which time, 
only the Governors ſent into the firſt Diviſion bore the Name 
of Proconſuls; tho? they were deny'd the whole Military Power, 
and fo fell ſhort of the old Procouſuls, 

To theſe four Sorts of Proconſuls, we may add two more 
from Alexander of Naples : 9p 

Firit, Such as the Senate created Proconſuls without a Pw 
diuce, purely for the Command of the Army, and the Care of 
the Military Diſcipline : And, ſecondly, ſuch deſign'd Conju 
as entred on their Proconſular Office, before they were admitted 
to the Conſulſhip. 5 
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SHA P. XV: 


Of the Provincial Prætors and Proprætors; of the 
Legati, Quæſtors, and Proquæſtors. 


N the firſt Times of the Commonwealth, the Provinces were 
govern'd by Pretors, and as the Dominions of the State were 


enlarg'd, the Number of thoſe Magiſtrates was accordingly in- 
E creas'd; yet even in thoſe Times, it they continu'd in the Com- 
wand of the Province beyond the Time prefix'd for the Conti- 
E nuance of their Prætorſbip, they took upon them the Names of 
E Propretors, tho? they (till kept the ſame Authority as before. 


About A. V. C. 604, the deſign'd Prætors began to divide the 


E Pretorian, or leſſer Provinces, by Lot, in the fame manner as 
E the Conſuls did the Conſular; and, when at the end of the Year 
they repair'd to their reſpective Governments, aſlum'd the Title 
of Propretors. 
Proconſult; ſo their Entrance upon their Office, and the Whole 
Courſe of their Adminiſtration, 
only that they were allow'd but fix Lickors, with an equal Num- 
ber of Faſces, whereas the Proconſuls had twelve of each. 


As their Creation was the ſame as that of the 


as exactly anſwerable to theirs; 


Now tho? before the Time of Auguſtus, the Propretors, by 


| reaſon of their preſiding over the Provinces of lefler Note and 


Importance, were always reckon'd inferior to the Procon/7uls; 


| yet upon his Liviſion of the Provinces, the Governors of thoſe 
wich fell to his Share, bearing the Name of Propretors, got 
| the Preference of the Proconſuls, in reſpect of Power and Au- 
| thority ; being inveſted with the Military Command, and con- 
tinuing in their Office as long as the Emperor pleas'd. 


The chief Aſſiſtants of the Proconſuls and the Proprators, were 
| the Legati and the Proviucial Qzeſtors. The former being dit- 
ferent in Number, according to the Quality of the Governor 
whom they accompany'd ſerv'd for the judging of inferior Cauſes, 
and the Management of all ſmaller Concerns, remitting every 
thing of Vloment to the (are of the Governor, or Preſident. 
But tho inſtituted at firſt for Counſel only, (like the Deparres of 
the States attending the Dutch Armies.) yet they were afterwards 
a"1i:red to Command: And therefore will be deſcribed as Ge- 
ne l 79 ers, when we come ro ſpeak of Military Affairs (a). 


GS 


(a) Hide Lib. IV. cap. 8. 


——_ 


Beſides 
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Beſides the Legati, there went with every Proconſul or Pi. Com 
pretor, one Queſtor, or more, whoſe whole Buſineſs was con. WE cider 
cern'd in managing the Publick Accounts, taking care of the Ca 
Supplies of Money, Corn, and other Neceſſaries and Conve. 'was 


niences for the Maintenace of the Roman Army. 
We ſeldom meet with Proquæſtors in Authors, they being only 


ſuch as perform'd the Office of Qz«/tors in the Provinees, with- 11 
out the Deputation of the Sexaze, which was tequiſite to the 
Conſtitution of the proper Qu tors. This happen'd either when uin 
a Quſtor died in his Office, or went to Rowe without being ſue- the! 
ceeded by another Quæſtor: For in both theſe Caſes, the Go- WM Bou! 
vernor of the Province appointed another in his Room, to dif- WW &t a 
charge the ſame Duties under the Name of Progueſtor. form 
Of the like Nature with the Quæſtor, were the Procaratores C. Nan 
ſaris, often mention'd by Tacitus and Suetonius; Officers ſon . 2 
by the Emperors into every Province, to receive and regulate tie a1 
publick Revenue, and to diſpoſe of it at the Emperor's Command. WR) £ 
Such a Magiltrate was Pontius Pilate in Fadea; and tho' the Con 
judging of Capital Cauſes did not properly belong to his Office; Out:? 
yet becauſe the Jews were always look'd upon as a rebellious WR” (' 
Nation, and apt to revolt upon the leaſt Occaſion ; and becauſ: Rc. 
the Preſident of Hria was forc'd to attend on other Parts of [Miſt 
his Province; therefore for the better keeping the Fews in Or- bater 
der, the Procurator of Judea was inveſted with all the Autho- Tu, 
rity proper to the Procouſul, even with the Power of Life and Be 
Death, as the learned Biſhop Pearſon obſerves (a). | Con 
: : Cari 
(a) Biſhop Pearſon on the Creed, Att. 4. "my 
er os ae pita 
90 9885 EO N ER WY 22 mon 
they 
CHAP. XVI. Cere 
Of te COMIT IA. Be 
| | ET aud 
"THE Comitia, according to Sigonins's Definition, wete 43 
General Aſſemblies of the People lawfully call'd by ſome Ma- bie 
Bauer "i the Enjoinment or Prohibition of any Thing by theif OT 
otes (a). * : 
The proper Comitia were of three Sorts ; Curiata, Centuriata, x F 
and Tributa; with reference to the three grand Diviſions of WF . 
the City and People into Cariæ, Centuries, and Tribes: For bf 2 


— 


(a) igen. de Antiq. Jur. Civ, Remanorum, lib. 1. cap. 17. 


Com 
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© -,itia Calata, which we ſometimes meet with in Authors, in 
elder times were meant all the Comitia in general; the Word 
Calata, from #224 Or Calo, being their common Epithet; tho? 
was at lalt reſtrain'd to two forts of Allemblies, thoſe for the 
Creation of Prieſts, and thoſe for the Inſpection and Regulation 
For laſt Wills and Teſtaments (a). 5 
E The Comitia Curiata owe their Original to the Diviſion which 
E Romulus made of the People into thirty Carie ; ten being con- 
taild under every Tribe. They anſwer'd, in molt reſpects, to 
E the Pariſhes in our Cities, being not only ſeparated by proper 
E Bounds and Limits, but diſtinguiſh'd too by their different Places 
E { apart for the Celebration of Divine Service, which was per- 
© form'd by particular Prieſts (one to every Curia, with the 
Name of Curiònes. | | 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus expreſely affirms, that each Cr/4 was. 
again ſubdivided into Decuriæ, and theſe leſſer Bodies govern'd 
by Decariones. And upon the ſtrength of his Authority, moſt 
| Compilers of the Roman Cultoms, give the ſame Account with= 
out any Scruple. But tis the Opinion of the learned Gravis 
2 %) that ſince Diunyſius is not icconded in this Part of his 
Relation, by any ancient Writer, we ought to think it was a 
Miſtake in that great Man; and that by F orgetfulneſs he attri- 
buted luch a Diviſion to the Curiæ as belong'd properly to the 
Jurmæ in the Army. Ts 1 Y 
Before the Inſtitution of the Comitia Centuriata, all the grand 
Concerns of the State were tranſacted in the Aſlembly of the 
Curia's; as, the Election of Kings, and other chief Officers, 
the making and abrogating of Laws, and the judging of ca- 
pital Cauſes. After the Expulſion of the Kings, when the Com- 
mons had obtain'd the Privilege to have Tribunes and Adites, 
they elected them for ſome time at theſe Aſlemblies: But that 
Ceremony being at length transferr'd to the Comitia Tributa, 
the Curiæ were never conven'd to give their Votes, except now 
and then upon Account of making ſome particular Law, rela- 
ting to Adoptions, Wills, and Teſtaments or the Creation of 
Officers for an Expedition; or for the Electing of ſome of the 
Prietts, as the Flamines, and the Curio Maximus, or Superin-«, 
tendant of the, Cariozes, who themſelves were choſe by every 
particular Curia. - | \ 
he Power of calling theſe Aſſemblies, belong'd at firſt only 
tothe Kings; but upon the Eſtabliſhment of the Democracy, the 


ne. 


— 
* 


(a) A. Gell. lib. 15. cap. 27, (6) 8 ad 1 Vol. Theſ. Antiqu. Rem. 


ſame 
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ſame Privilege was allow'd to moſt of the chief Magiſtrates 
and ſometimes to the Pontifices. : 
The Perſons who had the Liberty of Voting here, were ſuch 
Roman Citizens as belong'd to the Cariz; or ſuch as actually 
liv'd in the City, and conform'd to the Cuſtoms and Rites of 
their proper Curia; all thoſe being excluded who dwelt without 
the Bounds of the City, retaining the Ceremonies of their own 
Country, tho? they had been honour'd with the Jus Civitatis ot 
admitted free Citizens of Rome (a). 1 
The Place where the Cariæ met was the Comitium, a part of 
the Forum deſcrib'd before (6). 
No ſet time was allotted for the holding of theſe or any of 
the other Comitia, but only as Buſineſs requir'd. 
The People being met together, and confirm'd by the Report 
of good Omens from the Augurs (which was neceflary in all the 
Aſſemblies,) the Kgatio, or Buſineſs to be propos'd to them, 
was publickly read. After this (if none of the Magiſtrates 
interpos'd,) upon the Order of him that preſided in the Comitia 
the People divided into their proper Curia's, and conſulted of the 
Matter; and then the Czr:@'s being call'd out, as it happen'd by 
Lot, gave their Votes, Man by Man, in ancient 
Tabella. Times viva voce, and afterwards by Tablets; the 
| moſt Votes in every Curia going for the Voice of 
the whole Curia, and the moſt Curiæ for the general Conſent 
of the People (c). 
In the time of Cicero, the Comitia Curiata were fo much 
out of Faſhion, that they were form'd only by thirty Liftors 
repreſenting the thirty Cariæ; whence in his ſecond Oration 
againſt Kullus, he calls them Comitia adumbrata. 
The Comitia Centuriata were inſtituted by Servius Tulliu; 
who obliging every one to give a true Account of what the) 
were worth, according to thoſe Accounts divided the People in- 
to fix Ranks, or Claſs, which he ſubdivided into 193 Cents 
ries. The firſt Claſſis containing the Eęguites and richeſt Citizens, 
_ conſiſted of ninety eight Cextaries. The ſecond, taking in the 
Tradeſmen and Mechanicks, made up two and twenty Cen- 
tries. The third, the ſame Number. The fourth, twenty: 
The fifth, thirty. And the laſt, filled up with the poorer Sott, 
had but one Century (a). 1 — 


a ———— 
(a) Sigon. de Antiq. jur. Prov inc. lib. 3. cap. 1. (6) See Part II. Book I, 
cap. 3. (e) Reſin, lib, 7: cap. 7, (4) See Piemſi lib. . 


And 
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And this, tho' it had the ſame Name with the reſt, yet was 
ſeldom regarded, or allow'd by any Power in publick Matters. 
Hence 'tis a common thing with the Koman Authors, when 
they ſpeak of the Claſſes, to reckon no more than five, the ſixth 
not being worth their Notice. This laſt Claſſis was divided into 


former, as their Name implies, were deſign'd purely to ſtock the 
Commonwealth with Men, ſince they could ſupply it with ſo 
little Money. And the latter, who paid the loweſt ax of all, were 
rather counted and marſhall'd by their Heads, than their Eſtates (a). 
t Perſons of the firſt Rank, by reaſon of their Pre-eminence, 
| had the Name of Claſſici; whence came the Phraſe of Claſſics 
Authores, for the moſt approv'd Writers. All others, of what 
| Claſſis ſoever, were ſaid to be infra Claſſem (C). 
be Aſſembly of the People by Ceuturies was held for the 
electing of Conſuls, Cenſors, and Prætors; as alſo for the judging 


Actions by which the Party had thow'd himſelf an Enemy to 
| the State; and for the Confirmation of all ſuch Laws as were 


lege of calling theſe Aſſemblies. 

The Place appointed for their Meeting was the Campus Mar- 
z:us; becauſe in the primitive Times of the Commonwealth, 
when they were under continual Apprehenfions of Enemies, the 
People, to prevent any ſudden Aſflault, went arm'd, in martial 
Order, to hold theſe Aſſemblies ; and were for that Reaſon forbid 
by the Laws to meet in the ity, becauſe an Army was upon no 


'twas thought ſufficient to place a Body of Soldiers as a Guard 
in the Janiculum, where an Imperial Standard was erected, the 
taking down of which, denoted the Conclution of the Comitia. 
Tho? the time of theſe Comitia for other Matters was unde- 
termin'd ; yet the Viagiſtrates, after the Vear of the City 601, 
when they began to enter on their Place on the Kalends of Ja- 
wary, were conſtantly deſign'd about the End of Faly, and the 
Beginning of Angaft. 

All the time between their Election and Confirmation, they 
continu'd as private Perſons, that Inquifition might be made into 
the Election, and the other Candidates might have time to en- 
ter Objections, if they mes ith any ſuſpicion of foul Dealing. 


1— 


— 


0) A, Gell, lib, 7. Cap. 13. (0) vid. A. G. l. lib, 16. cap. 10. 
| I 2 


E two Parts, or Orders, the Proletarii, and the Capite Cenſi. The 


| of Perſons accus'd of what they call'd Crimen Perduellionis, or 


propos'd by the chief Magiſtrates, and which had the Privi- 


Account to be marihall'd within the Walls: Yet in latter Ages, 


| Vet 
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Yet at the Election of the Cexſors, this Cuſtom did nut hold; 
but as ſoon as they were pronounc'd elected, they were imine- 
diately-invelted with the Honour (a). | 

Py the Inſtitution of theſe Comma, Servins Tullius (ccrily WIR 
convey'd the whole Power fromthe Commons: For the Centaur: T. 
of the firſt and richeſt Claſs being call'd out firſt, who were 


$i to 

three more 11 Number than all the reſt put together, if they all WF 
_ agreed, as generally they did, the Buſineſs was already decived, WF tj, 
and the other Claſſes were needleſs aud infigniticant. However WF bo. 
the three laſt fearce ever came to vote (5). on 
The Commons, in the time of the free State, to rectify tis ca 
Diſadvantage, obtain'd, that before. they proceeded to voting Wi 4, 
any Blatter ar thete Comitia, that Century ſhou'd give their 5. the 
irages firſt, upon whom it fell by Lot, with th Name of Cem. WF » 
ria Prerogativa; the reſt being to toliow according to the Ordet in: 
of their CIA es. After the Conſtitution ot the five and tim Ta 
Tribes, into which the Claſſes and their Centuries were divided, Wi + 
in the firſt place, the Zr:bes caſt Lots, which ſhou'd be the Fre. Nu 
rogative-Tribe; and then the Ceuturies of the Tribe, for the H- 
nour of being the Preregatixe- Century. All the other T ribesand . A5. 
Centurics had the Appellation of Jure vocatæ, becaule they were con 
call'd out according to their proper Places. = IT 
The Prerogative- Century being choſe by Lot, the chief Mai. Pre 
ſtrate fitting in a * Tent in the Middle of the WW tric 

Lal ernaculum. Campus Martius, order'd that Century to come WM wit! 
ont and give their Voices; upon which they 7: 

preſently ſeparated from the reſt of the Multitude, and came - ter e 
to an encios'd Apartment, which they term'd S2p7a, or d pleat 
paſſing over the Poxzes, or narrow Boards, laid there tor tne ter. 
Occaſion; on which Account, de Ponte dejici is to be demie bart 
Privilege of voting, and Perſons thus dealt with, are call'd Ve. Strat 
ontant. | Y Lab( 
At the hither End of the Pontes, flood the Diribitores (a his: 

of Unccr-Officers, called fo from dividing or marſhaili"g e Hie? 
People) and deliver'd to every Man i, the Ele: 

Tabelle. lection of Magiſtrates, as niany Tablets as tete ting 
appear d Candidates, one of whoſe Names Wa) 

written vpon every Tablet. Pow. 
Aft Number of great Cheſts were ſt ready in the S oſt 
and every Body threw in which Tablet he pleas'd. og 

| 3 pleat 

—— — — — — ——— 22 22 — K Uribe 


(* Lit, lib. 45, (6) Dimyſ, lib. 4, 


(a) , 
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þ 
. | By the Cheſts were placed ſome of the publick Servants, who 
E taking out the Tablets of every Century, tor every Tablet made 
lv WW a brick, or a Point, in another Tablet which they kept by them. 
uus the Buſineſs being decided by nioſt Points, gave Occation 
re to the Phraſe of Ozz2e zaliz paundum (a), and the like. 
all The ſame Method was obſerv'd in the judiciary Proceſſes at 
ed, WF theſe Comitia, and in the Confirmation of Laws; except that in 
ver doch theſe Cafes only two Tablets were offer'd to every Perſon, 
on one of which was written C. K. and on the other A. in Capi- 
tis WWF «al Letters; the two firſt ſtanding for Ci Rogas, or, Be it as you 
tn; re, relating to the Mayiftrate who propos'd the Queſtion; and 
out WF the laſt for Autiquo, or, I forbid it. | | 
a WE lis remarkable, that tho? in the Election of Magiſtrates, and 
ret in the Ratification of Laws. the Votes of that Century, whole 
nity WWE Tablets were equally divided, ſignified nothiug; yet in Trials 
cd, or Lite and Death, it the Tablets pro and co were the fame in 
Fe. Number, the Perſon was aQpally acquitted (/). 
Ho-. The Diviſion of the People into 77ibes, was an Invention of 
earl WW Rozias, after he had admitted the Sabines into Rome; and tho? he 
were WW conſtituted at that time only three, yet as the State increas'd in 
Power, and the City in Number of Inhabitants, they roſe by De- 
Magi. WWE grees to five and thirty. For a long time after this Inſti— 
of tne Wi tuition, a 7ribe ſignified no more than ſuch a Space of Ground 
come WW with its Inhabitants. But at laſt the Matter was quite alter'd, and 
h they WA © Tribe was no longer Pars Urbis but Civitatis; not a Quar- 
ume i ier of the City, but a Company of Citizens living where they 
e plcas'd. This Change was chiefly occaſion'd by the Original Dit- 
jor tne WW ference between the Tribes in point of Honour. For Romulus 
d the WH having committed all ſordid and mechanic Arts to the Care of 
d He. Strangers, Slaves, and Libertines, and reſerv'd the more honeſt 
Labour of Agriculture to the Free- men and Citizens, who by 
s (a lol this active Courſe of Lite might be prepar'd for Martial Service; 
ing e Ede Tu, Ruſtic were for this Reaſon eſteem'd more honour- 
the kee tan the Urbane : And now all Perſons being deſirous of get- 
as tele eng into the more creditable Diviſion, and there being ſeveral 
mes v Was of accompliſhing their Wiſhes, as by Adoption, by the 
5 Power of the Ceuſors and the like that Kuſtic Tribe which had 
he Oe 


molt worthy Names in its Roll, had the Preference to all others, 
e' of the ſame general Denomination. Hence all of the ſame 
preat Family, bringing themſelves by Degrees into the ſame 
Urive, fave the Name of their F amily to the Tribe they ho- 


— 


* 


(*) Hors de Arte Poct, (b) Dionyſ, lib, 7. 
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nour'd; whereas at firſt, the Generality of the Tribes did ng 
borrow their Names from Perſons but from Places (a). 
The firſt Aſſembly of the Tribes we meet with, is about the 
Year of Rome 263, conven'd by Sp. Sicinius, Tribune of the 
Commons, upon Account of the | rial of Cortol.nas. Yoon 
after the Tribunes of the Commons were ordci'd to be elected 
here; and at laſt all the inferior Magiltrates and the Collegiate 
Prieſts. The ſame Comitia ſerv'd for the ehacting of Laws re. 
lating to War and Peace, and all others propos'd by the 7r;bunes 
and Plebeian Officers, tho” they had not properly the Name of 
Leges, but Plebiſcita. They were generally conven 'd by the 
Tribunes of the Commons; but the lame Priviiege was allowed 
to all the chief Mavittrates. | 55 
They were confin'd to no Place, and therefore ſometimes we 
find them held in the Comitium, ſometimes in the Campus Mar. 
7145, and now and then in the Capitol. | 
The Proceedings were, in moſt reſpects, anſwerable to thoſe 
already deſcrib'd in the Account of the other Comitia, and there- 
fore need not be inſiſted on; only we may tarther obſerve ot the 
Comitia in general, that when any Candidate was found to have 
moſt Tablets for a Magiſtracy, he was declar'd to be 4% 
or elected by the Preſident of the Aſſembly : And this they 
term'd renunciari Conſul, Prator, or the like: And that the lat 
ſort of the Comitia only could be held without the Conſent and 
Approbation of the Sezate, which was neceſſary to the cone 
ning of the other two (5). 


(a) See Mr. Walker of Coins, p. 126. (b) Diongſ. lib. 9. 
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G HAP. XVII. 


Of the Ro MAN Judgments; and firſs of Prirui 
Judgments. | 


A Fodgment, according to Ariſtotle's Definition, is no mor 
than Ketois 75 Siais x, &, the Deciſion of Right and 
IWrong. IS a 

The whole Subject of the Roman Judgments is admirably e. 
plain'd by Sigonius in his three Books de Judiciit, from who 


the following Account is for the moſt part extracted. 
„„ Judgmeni 


ACE or — * 7 - 5 —— — — 
— — 8 » — — 


Judgments, or Determinations of a proper Judge, were made 
| either by a competent Number of ſelect Judges, or by the whole 
| People in a General Aſſembly. _ 1 

| Tudgments made by one or more ſelect Judges, may be divi- 
ded into publick and private, the firſt relating to Controverſies, 
the ſecond to Crimes. | | 

| The former will be ſufficiently deſcrib'd, if we conlider the 
Matter, or Subjects, of theſe Judgments, the Perſons coucern'd 
in them, and the manner of Proceeding. 


oof BE The Matter of private J#dgments takes in all forts of Cauſes 
the WE that can happen between Man and Man; which being fo vaſtly 
wed WE extended, and belonging more immediately to the Civ Law, 


need not here be inſiſted on. 


swe BE The Perſons concern'd were the Parties, the Aſſiſtants, and 
Mar. : the Judges. ; | | | 

Ide Parties were the Actor and Reus, the Plaintiff and De- 
thoſe WW fendant. 
here- The Aſſiſtants were the Pracuratores, and the Advocati, of 


| whom, tho” they are often confounded, yet the firſt were pro— 
have WWW perly ſuch Lawyers as aſſiſted the Plaintiff in proving, or the De- 


en fendant in clearing himſelf from the Matter of Fact: The other, 
they WT who were likewiſe call'd Patroui, were to defend their Client's 
ne lalt BG Cauſe in Matters of Law (a). 
it and BG Both theſe were ſelected out of the ableſt Lawyers, and had 
dome: their Names entred in the Matricalation-Book of the Forum. 


| Pleading; the other was the being retain'd by one Party, or the 
| receiving a Fee, which they term'd Mandatum (6). 

The Judges, beſides the Prætor, or ſupreme Maxyiſtrate, who 
preſided in the Court, and allow'd and contirm'd them, were 
ot three forts; Arbitri, Recuperatores, and Centumviri Litibus 
fudtcandis. 8 | Z 

Arbitri, whom they call'd ſimply Judices, were appointed to 
determine in ſome private Cauſes of no great Conſequence, 
7100/0 Had of very eaſy Decifion. | 
Kecuperatores were aſſign'd to decide the Controverſies about 


o more . 


gb an But the uſual Judges in private Cauſes, were the Centamviri; 


free of which were taken out of every Tribe, ſo that their 
ably er amber was five more than their Name imported; and at length 
1 whoM Om Re 8 
(+) Zuucb. Element. Juriſprud. p. 5, Sect. 3. (I) Ibid, 

agen 14 Increas's 
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Ibis was one Condition requiſite to give them the Liberty of 


receiving or recovering Things which had been loſt or taken a- 


ud. 
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increas'd to an hundred and eighty. 'Tis probable that the 
Arhitri and Recuperatores were aſſign'd out of this Body by 
the Prœtor. 
The Manner of carrying on the private Suits was of this Na- 
ture. The Difference failing to be made up between Friends, 
the in;ur'd Perton proceeded in ju reum vocare, to ſummon or 
Cite the offending Party to the Court; who was oblig'd immedi- 
ately to go with him, or elſe to give Bond for his Appearance; 
according to the common Maxim, I jus vocatus aut eat, aut 
ſatiſdet. 9 5 

Both Parties being met before the Prætor, or other ſupreme 
Magiſtrate prefiding in the Court, the Flaintiff propos'd the Acti- 


on to the Defendant, in which he deſign'd to fue him: This they WW 
| overth 


on ag; 


term'd Edere Actionem, being perform'd commonly by writing it 
in a Tablet, and offering it to the Defendant, that he might lee 
Whether he had beſt compound, or ſtand the Suit. 

In the next place came the Pſtaiatio Actionis, or the Plaintiff's 
deſiring Leave of the Prætor to proſecute the Defendant in 
ſuch an Action: This being granted, the Plaintiff vadabatur reum, 
Oblig'd him to give Sureties for his Appearance on ſuch a Day 
in the Court; and this was all that was done in publick, before 
the prefix'd Day for the Trial. | 

In t the mean time, the Difference us'd very often to be made 
up, either Tranſactione, or Pacto, by letting the Cauſe fall as du- MW 
bious and uncettain; or by Compoſition for ſo much Damage 
to be aſcertain'd by an equal Number of Friends. | 

On the Day appointed for Hearing, the Prætor order'd the | 
ſeveral Bills to be read, and the Parties to be fummon'd by an | 
Accenſus or Beadle. Upon the Default of either Party, the De- | 
faulter loſt his Cauſe. The appearing of both they term'd /e | 
ſtetiſſe; and then the Plaintiff proceeded Litem ſive Actionen | 
inteadere, to prefer the At; which was perform'd in a ſet Form | 
of Words, varying according to the Difference of the Actions. | 
After this, the Plaintiff defir'd Judgment of the Prætor; that is, 
to be allow'd a Fadex, or Arbiter, or elſe the Recuperatores ot 
Centumviri, for the hearing and deciding the Buſineſs; but none 

of theſe could be deſir'd, unleſs both Parties agreed. The Pretor, | 
when he aſflign'd them their Judges, at the ſame time, defin'd 
the Number of Witneſles, to hinder the protracting ot the Sul; 
and then the Parties proceeded to give Caution, that the Judg- 
ment, whatever it was, ſnould ſtand and bepertorm'd on both ſides. 

The Judges always took a ſolemn Oath to be impartial; and 

the Parties ſwore they did not go to Law with a deſign to 2. | 
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one another: This they call'd Faramentum Calumniæ. Then 
began the Diſceptatio Cauſie, or diſputing the Caſe, manag'd by 
the Lawyers on both ſides; with the Aſſiſtance of Witneſſes, 
Writings and the like; the Ule of which is ſo admirably taught 
in their BOOKS of Oratory. - 

In giving Sentence, the major Part of the Judges was requir'd 
to overthrow the Detendant. If the Number was equally divided 
the Detendant was actually clear'd; and if half condemn'd him 
in one dum to be paid, and half in another, the leaſt Sum al- 
ways ſtood good (a). 

The Conſequence of the Sentence was either in integrum re- 
ſtilutio, Addictio, Fudicinm Calumniæ, or Fudicinm falſi. 

| he firſt was, when upon Petition of the Party who was 
overthrown, the Prætor gave him Leave to have the Suit come 
on again, aud allow'd him another full Hearing. 

Addictio was, when the Party who had been caſt in ſuch a 
Sum, unlels he gave Surety to pay it in a little time, was 
brought by the Plaintiff before the Prætor, who deliver'd him 
into his Diſpoſal, to be committed to Priſon, or otherwiſe ſe- 
cur'd, till Satisfaction was made. 

Judicium Calumne, was an Action brought againſt the Plain- 
tit tor falſe Accuſation. ES 

Judicium falſi, was an Action which lay againſt the Judges 
for Corruption and unjuſt Proceedings. 


( ) Zouch, Element. p. 5. Sect. 10. 


HA P. XVII, 
Of Publick FUDGMENTS. 


FOR the Knowledge of Publick Judgments, we may take 
- notice of the Crimes, of the Puniſhments, of the Quæſitors 
and Judges, of the Method of Proceeding, and of the Conſe- 
quences of the Trial. | es 

The Crimes, or the Matter of the publick Judgments, were 
inch Actions as tended either mediately, or immediately, to the 
-rejudice of the State, and were forbid by the Laws. As if any 
perſon had derogated from the Honour and Majeſty of the Com- 
monwealth; had embezell'd or put to il! Uſes the publick Mo- 
ne, or any I realure couſecrated to Religion; or had corrupted 
. dhe 
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the Peoples Votes in an Election; or hadextorted Contributions 
from the Allies; or receiv'd Money in any Judgment; or had 


us'd any violent Compulſion to a Member of the Commoy. 


wealth: Theſe they term'd Crimina Majeſtatis, peculatùs, ani. 
As, repetundarum, and vis publica. Or if any Perſon had hills 
another with a Weapon, or effected the ſame with Poiſon; or 


laid violent Hands on his Parents; or had forg'd a Will; or 
couuterfeited the publick Coin; or had corrupted another Mans 
Wie; or had bought, bound, or conceal'd a Servant without 
the Knowledge of His Maſter: Whence theſe Crimes took the | 
Names of, inter ſicarios, veneficii, paricidii, falſi, adulteri, 


lagii. 
Beſides theſe, any private Cauſe, by virtue of a new Lay, 
might be made of publick Cognizance. | 
As to the Puniſhments, they may be allow'd a Chapter by 
themſelves hereatter. 
The Inquiſition of criminal Matters belong'd at firſt to the 


Kings, and after the brogation of the Government, for ſome | 
time, to the Conſuls: But being taken from them by the //alerius 
Law, it was conferr'd, as Occaſion happen'd, upon Officers de- 


puted by the People, with the Title of Quæſitores Paricidii. But 
about the Year of the City 604, this Power was made perpetual, 


and appropriated to the Prætors, by virtue of an Order of the 


People at their annual Election; the Inquiſition of ſuch and ſuch 


Crimes being committed to ſuch and ſuch Prætors: Yet upon 


extraordinary Occaſions, the People could appoint other . 


ſitores, if they thought convenient. 
Next to the Quæſitor, was the Fadex Quæſtionis; call'd alſo 


by Aſconins, irinceps Faudicam, who, tho” he is ſometimes con- 
founded with the Prætor, yet was properly a Perſon of Note, 


deputed by the Pretor, to manage the Trial, of which the for- 


mer Magiltrate perform'd only the main Buſineſs. 
After him were the Judices ſelecti, who were ſummon'd by the 


Prator to give their Verdi& in criminal Matters, in the ame 
manner as our Juries. What Alterations were made in different 


Times as to the Orders of the People whence the Judices were 


to be taken, will be obſerv'd when we ſpeak of the particular 


Laws on this Head (a). No Perſon could regularly be admitted 

into the Number, unleſs five and twenty Years of Age (%. 
As to the Method of the Proceedings, the firſt Action which 

they term'd in jus vocatio, was much the ſame in publick as i 


——— : 


— — 


(a) Cap. 36. (6) Vid. Græv. Prefat, ad Vol. I. Antiq. Rom. 
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private Cauſes: But then, as the Poſtalatio of the Plaintiff con- 
jilted in deſiring Leave of the Prætor to enter a Suit againſt the 
Detendant: ſo here the Accuſer deſir'd Permiſſion to enter the 
E Name of the Offender, with the Crime which he objected to 

E him: This they calPd Nominis delatio; being perform'd firſt 
7494 voce, in a Form of Words, according to the Nature of the 
Crime, and then offer'd to the Pretor, being writ in a Tablet; 
| it approv'd by the Prætor, the accus'd Party's Nature was en- 
| tcred in the Roll of Criminals; both Perſons having taken the 
Vath of Calamuy already ſpoken of. 

At the Entrance of the Name, the Prætor appointed a ſet Day 
for the Trial: And from that time the accus'd Perſon chang'd 
| his Habit, going in black till the Trial was over, and uſing in 
| his Dreſs and Carriage all Tokens of Sorrow and Concern. 
| Upon the appointed Day, the Court being met, and both 
Parties appearing, the firſt thing that was done, was the ſortitio 
Judicum, or impannelling the Jury; perform'd commonly by 
| the Jude Queſtionis, who took by Lot ſuch a Number out 
| ofthe Body ot the Fadices ſelecti, as the particular Law on 
| which the Accuſation was founded, had detrmin'd; Liberty 
being given to both Parties to reject (or, as we call it, to chal- 
| lenge) any that they pleas'd, the Prætor, or Fudex Unaſtionts, 
| {ubltituting others in their Places. 

The Jury being thus choſen, was cited by the publick Ser 
vants ot the Court; and when the proper Number appear'd, 
they were ſworn, and then took their Places in the Subſellia, 
and heard the Trial. 

In this we may reckon four Parts, Accuſatio, Defeuſio, Lau- 
dati), and Latio ſententiæ. | | | 

Accuſatio is defin'd, Perpetua ratio ad crimina inferenda atque 
agenda artificiosè compoſita; A continued oration artificially com- 
ford for the making out, and heightening the Crimes alledg d: For 
did not only conſiſt in giving a plain Narration of the Matter of 
Fact, and confirming it by Witneſſes and other Evidences; but 
in bringing of other Arguments too, drawn from the Nature of 
the Thing, from the Character of the accus'd Perſon, and his for- 
mer Courle of Life, from the Circumſtances of the Fact, and ſeve- 
ral other Topicks, which the Orators teach us to enlarge upon: 
Nor was the Accuſer limited in reſpect of Time, being allow'd 
commonly as many Days as he pleas'd, to make good his Charge. 

Vefenſio belong'd to the Lawyers or Advocates retain'd by the 
accus'd Party, who in like manner were allow'd to ſpeak as many 
Days as they pleas'd, towards the clearing of their Client. 5 
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three common Methods they took, were Fad: negatio, neon: 
nominis facti, or probatio jure fackum: either plainly to deny th. 
Matter ot Fact, and endeavour to evince the contrary; or elfe (© 
acknowledge the Fact and yet to deny that it tell under the Ni. 


ture of the Crime objected : Or, laſtly, to pruve the Fatt lawty], 


The firſt way of Defence was generally us'd when the Perſon 
ſtood indicted of what they call'd Crimen repetundarum, and 
Crimes ambitus; the next in the Crimen Majeſtatis; and tho 
laſt in Caſes of Murder. 


Cicero has given us an excellent Example in every kind. Of 


the firſt in his Orations tor Fonteiug, Flaccus, Marana, and 
Plancius : Ot the ſecond in that for Cornelius; and of the third 
in his admirable Defence of Milo. 

Laudatio was 4 Cuſtom like that in our Trials, of bringing 
in Perſons of Credit to give their I eltimony of the accused 


Perſon's good Behaviour, and Integrity of Lite. The leit 


Number ot theſe Laxdatores us'd to be Ten: 


In the Lætio Hententiæ, or pronouncing Sentence, they pro- 


ceeded thus: After the Orators on both ſides had ſaid all they 
deſign'd, the Crier gave notice of it accordingly ; and then the 


 Pretor ſent out the Jury to conſult (a2:7rebat Fudices in con. 


lium) delivering to every one three [ ablets cover'd with Way, 


one of Abſolution, another of Condemnation, and a third of 4h. 


piration, or Adjournment of the Trial; the firſt being mark 
with A; the ſecond with C; the other with N. L. or uo liquet. 

In the Place where the Jury withdrew, was ſet a proper 
Number of Urns, or Boxes, into which they threw what Ladle 
they pleas'd ; the accus'd Perſon proſtrating himſelf all this while 
at their Feet, to move their Comnaſlion. 

The Tablets being drawn, and the greateſt Nurnber known, 
the Prætor pronounc'd Sentence accordingly. The Form ot 
Condemnation was uſually Videtur feciſſe, or Non jure videtut 
feciſſe: Of Abſolution, Nou videtur feciſſe: Of Ampliation, 
Amplins cognoſcendum; or rather the bare Word A M Þ LIU): 
This Aſconius teaches us; Mos veterum hic fuerat, ut /i ab[ais 
dendus quis eſſet, ſtatin abſulveretar ; fi damnandas, ſtatim dams 
waretar ; ſi cauſa non eſſet idonea ad damnationem, abſolvi tamen 
non poſſet, AMPLIUS pronunciaretur. Sometimes he mel 
tion'd the Puniſhment, and ſometimes left it out, as being de- 
termin'd by the Law, on which the Indictment was grounded. 

The Conlequences of the Trial in criminal Matters, may 
be reduc'd to theſe four Heads, Aſtimatio litis, Animador), 
Judicium calumnie, and Fadicinm prevaricationis. 
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Aſlimatio litis, or the Rating of the Damages, was in Uſe 
only in Caſes of Bribery, and buſe of the publick Money 

| Animadverſio, was no more than the puiting the Sentence in 
execution, Which was left to the (are of the Prœtor. 

Hut in caſe the Party was abſolved, there lay two Actions 
| 1:4. 01t the Accuſer; one of Calumny, the common Puniſh- 
ment of which was FTrontis znatio, burning in the Forehead : 
and the other of Prevarication, when the A\cculer, inſtead of 
b urging the Grime home, ſeem'd rather to hide or extenuate the 
E Guilt: Hence the Civilians define a Prevaricator, to be One 
that betrays his Canſe to the Adverſary, and turns on the Crimi- 
nal's Side, whom be ought to proſecute. ' | 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Judgments of the whole People. 


Tot People were ſometimes the Judges, both in private 
| 4 and publick Cauſes; though of the firſt, we have only 
| one Example in Livy; the other we frequently meet with in 
| Authors. | | 

| Thele Judgments were made firſt at the Comitia Cariata, and 
afterwards at the Ceuturiata and Tributa; the Proceedings in 
all which Atlemblies have been already ſnewn: What we may 
firther obſerve is this: When any Magiſtrate defign'd to im- 
peach a Perſon of a Crime before the whole People, he aſcend- 
ed the Roſtra, and calling the People together by a Crier, ſig- 
nified to them, That upon ſuch a Day, he intended to accule 
lvch a Perſon of ſuch a Crime: This they term'd Reo diem di- 
cere: The ſuſpected Party was oblig'd immediately to give 
durcties for his Appearance on the Day prefix'd, and in De- 
fault of Bail, was committed to Priſon. 

En the appointed Day, the Magiſtrate again aſcended the 
R/ira, and cited the Party by the Crier ; who unleſs ſome 
Other Miagittrate of equal Authority interpos'd, or a lv fficient 
Excuſe was offer'd, was oblig'd to appear, or might be puniſh'd 
a the Pleaſure of the Magiſtrate who accus'd him. If he ap- 
pe.rd, the Accuſer began his Charge, and carried it on every 
ace Day, for fix Days together; at the end ot the indictment 

mention- 
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mentioning the particular Puniſhment ſpecified in the Law for WE be four 
ſuch an Offence. This Intimation they term'd Inqari/itio. The | tal Ba 
ſame was immediately after expreſs'd in Writing, and then Praiſes 
took the name of Rogazio, in reſpect of the People, who were Race © 
to be ask'd or conſulted about it; and Irrogatio, in reſpect of 

the Criminal, as it imported the Mulct or Puniſhment aſlign'd (a) 


him by the Accuſer. This Kogat io was publickly expos'd three | 
Nundinæ or Market-days together, for the Information of the | N 
People. On the third Markct-day, the Accuſer again aſcended | 1432 
the Roſtra; and, the People being call'd together, undertook 
the fourth Turn of his Charge, and having concluded, gave |} 
the other Party leave to enter upon his Defence, either in his | 
own Perſon, or by his Advocates. 55 | 

At the ſame time as the Accuſer finiſh'd his fourth Charge, | 
he gave notice what Day he'd have the Comitia meet to receive | 


| THE 


the Bill; the Comitia Tributa to conſider of Muldts, and the | ; 
Centuriata for Capital Puniſhments. | q : eig 
But in the mean time, there were ſeveral Ways by which Kxiliun 
the accus'd Party might be reliev'd ; as firſt, if the I ribunes of | Dam 
the Commons interpos'd in his Behalf; or if he excus'd himfelt | fender, 
by voluntary Exile, Sickneſs, or upon account of providing V. men 
for a Funeral; or if he prevail'd with the Accuſer to relinquiſh } priſonm 
his Charge, and let the Cauſe fall; or if upon the Day appoint- | wee, P 
ed for the Comitia, the Augurs diſcover'd any ill Omens, and In Kone 
ſo forbad the Aſſembly. 1 thy 
If none of theſe happen'd, the Comitia met, and proceeded as thence 7 


has been already deſcrib'd ; and as for their Animadverſio or put- Went ul 
ting Sentence in Execution, this was perform'd in the fame gs 2 
manner as in the Prætorian Judgments. = rg 
The Forms of Judgments which have been thus defcrib'd, 2 Ct 
mult be ſuppos'd to have prevail'd chicfly in the time of the hy 
free State: For as the Kings before, ſo the Emperors alter. , 17 
wards, were themſelves Judges in what Cauſes, and after what “ 1025 
manner they pleas'd, as Saetonius particularly informs us of al- 8 erbe, 
moſt all the twelve Ceſars. Twas this gave occaſion to the | © with 
Riſe of the Mandatores and Delatores, a ſort of Wretches to be Tm Pu 
met with in every part of hiſtory. The Buſineſs of the tormer 74% t 
was to mark down ſuch Perſons as upon Inquiſition they pre- 10 1 
tended to have found guilty of any Miſdemeanour; and the | an afte 
latter were employ'd in accuſing and proſecuting them upon the ap ming 
other's Order. This miſchievous Tribe, as they were counte. was 
nanc'd and rewarded by ill Princes, ſo were they extremely de. —— 


teſted by the good Emperors, Titus proſecuted all that gs 0) Liv, 
5 0 
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be bound upon the moſt diligent Search, with Death or perpe- 
| tyal Baniſhment (a) : And Pliny reckons it among the greateſt 
| Praiſes of Trajan, that he had clear'd the City from the perjur'd 
| Race of Informers (0. 


(a) Sueton, in Tit. cap. 8, (6) Plin, in Panegyrio. 


HAF. XX. 
Of the RoMAN Puniſhments. 


THE accurate Sjgonrns has divided the Puniſhments into 
eight Sorts, Damnum, Vincula, Verbera, Talio, Ignominia, 
Exilinm, Servitus, Mors. _ 1 

Damnum was a pecuniary Mul& or Fine ſet upon the Of- 
fender, according to the Quality of the Crime. 

Vinculum ſignifies the guilty Perſon's being condemn'd to Im- 
priſonment and Fetters; of which they had many forts, as Ma- 
ace, Pedice, Nervi, Boiæ, and the like. Ihe publick i”rifon 
in Rome Was built by Ancus Martins, hard by the Forum (4): 
To which a new Part was added by Servius Tullius, called 
thence Tullianum: Salluſt deſcribes the Tullianum as an Apart- 
| ment under Ground (5), into which they put the moſt noto- 
rous Criminals. The higher Part, rais'd by Ancas, Martius, 
das commonly the Name of the Robar; from the oaken Planks 
which compos'd it. For the keeping of the Priſon, beſides the 
Iriumviri, was appointed a ſort of Goaler, whom Valerius 
"WF calls Cuſtos Carceris (c), and Pliny Commentari- 
eſis (d). 

Verbera, or Stripes, were inflicted either with Rods [/irge] 
or with Battoons [Faſtes]: The firſt commonly preceded ca- 
ptal Puniſhments properly ſo call'd: The other was moſt in 
Uſe in the Camp, and belong'd to the military Diſcipline, 

Talio was a Puniſhment by which the guilty Perſon ſuffer'd ex- 
ily after the ſame manner as he had offended; as in Caſes of 
maiming, and the like. Yet A. Gellius informs us, that the Crimi- 
ul was allow'd the Liberty of compounding with the Perſon 


2 


0% Lu. lib. 1. (6) Ia Bello Catilinar, () Lib, 5, (4) Lib, 7. cap. 58. 
4 | | he 
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he had injur'd ; fo that he needed not ſuffer the Talio, unleſs he 
voluntarily choſe it (a). 


Ignominia was no more than a publick Shame which the of. 


fending Perſon underwent, either by virtue of the Pratyr's 
Edict, or more commonly by Order of the Cenſor: [his 
Puniſhment, beſides the Scandal, took away from the Party on 
whom *twas inflicted, the Privilege of bearing any Office, aud 
al moſt all other Liberties of a Roman Citizen. 

Exilium was not a Puniſhment immediately, but by conſe. 
quence; forthe Phraſe us'd in the Sentence and Laws, was Aque 
S Ignts Interdictio, the forbidding the Uſe of Water and Fire, 


which being neceſſary for Life, the condemn'd Perſon was ob- 


lig'd to leave his Country. Yet in the Times of the latter Em— 
perors, we find it to have been a poſitive Puniſhment, as appears 
from the Civil Law. &elegario may be reckon'd under this Head, 
tho” it were ſomething different from the former; this being the 
fending a Criminal to ſuch a Place, or for ſuch a Lime, or pet- 
haps tor ever, by which the Party was not depriv'd of the Pr. 


vilege of a Citizen of Rome, as he was in the firſt ſort of Bu. 


niſhment, which they properly calld Exilium. Suetonius (peaks 
of a new ſort of Kelegatio invented by the Emperor Clandys; 
by which he order'd ſuſpected Perſons not to (tir three Miles 
from the City (5). Beſides this Kelegatio they had two other 
kinds of Baniſhment, which they term'd Deportatio, and Proſerips 
tio; tho? nothing is more common than to have them confound- 
ed in moſt Authors. Deportatio, or Tranſportation, differ'd in 
theſe Reſpects from Relegatio; that whereas the Relegati were 
condemn'd either to change their Country for a ſet Time, or for 
ever. and loſt neither their Eſtate and Goods, nor the Privilege 
of Citizens: On the contrary, the Deportati were baniſh'd always 
for ever, and loſt both their Eſtates and Privileges, beingcounted 


dead in the Law (c). And as for the Preſcripti, they aredefin'dby | 


the Lawyers to be /xch Perſons whoſe Names were fix d up in Lo- 
blers at the Forum, to the end that they might be brought to Juſtice: 
a Reward being propos'd tu thoſe that took them, anda Punijhment 
20 thoſe that coaceal'd them (d) Sylla was the firſt Inventor of 
this Practice, and gave himſelf the greateſt Example of it that 


we meet with, proſcribing 2000 Knights and Senators at once (e. 


*T'is plain, that this was not a poſitive Baniſhment, but a for- 


1 


fa) Vide A. Gel. lib. 11. cap. 1. (6) Caet, in Claud. cap. 33. (e) calvin. 
Lexicon. Furidic. in voc. Deporiati & Relegat. (4) Ibid. in voce Proſcriptis 
{r) Florus, lib, 2. cap. 28. | 
| eng 
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E forcing Perſons to make ule of that Security; ſo that we may 

fanſy it of like Nature with our Outlawry. | | 

| Servitus was a Puniſhment, by which the Criminal's Perſon 

zs well as Goods, was publickly expos'd to ſale by Auction: 

| This rarely happen'd to the Citizens, but was an uſual Way of 

treating Captives taken in War, and therefore will be deſcrib'd 
| hereafter. TE | 

| Under the Head of Capital Puniſhments, the Romans reckon'd 

extreme Baniſhment ; becauſe thoſe who underwent that 

| Sentence, were in a civil Scuſe dead. But becauſe this Mors, 

| Puniſhment has been already deſcrib'd, we are only now 

to take notice of ſuch as reach'd the Offendet's Lite. | 

| The chief of theſe were Percuſſio ſecuri, Strangulatio, Preci- 

| pitatio de robore, Dejedtio e rape Tarpeia, In crucem Actio, and 

Projectio in profluentem. 

Ihe firſt was the ſame as Beheading with us. 

e ſecond was perform'd in the Priſon, as it is now in 
urbey. | 

The third and fourth were a throwing the Criminal headlong, 
either from that Part of the Priſon call'd Robur; or from the 
higheſt Part of the Tarpeian Mountain. 

The fifth Puniſhment, namely Crucifixion, was ſeldom in- 
ficted on any hut Slaves, or the meaneſt of the Commons; yet 
we find ſome Examples of a different Practice; and Suetonius 
particularly relates of the Emperor Galba, that having condemn- 
ed a Koman Citizen to ſuffer this Puniſhment for poiſoning his 
Ward, the Gentleman, as he was carrying to Execution, made 
a grievous Complaint that a Citizen of Kowe ſhow'd undergo ſuch 
a letvile Death; alledging the Laws to the contrary : The Em- 
peror hearing. his Plea, promis'd to alleviate the Shame of his 
dentence, and order'd a Croſs much larger, and more neat than 
orcinary to be erected, and to be waſh'd over with white Paint, 
F that the Gentleman who ſtood ſo much on his Quality, might 
have the Honour to be hang'd in State (). | 

The Croſs and the Farca are commonly taken for the ſame 
thing in Authors; tho? properly ſpeaking, there was a great 
Diterence between them. The Farca is divided by Lipſius into 
Iraminioſa and Penalis: The former Plutarch deſcribes to be 
hat piece of Wood which ſupports the Thill of a Waggon: He 
ads, that *twas one of the greateſt Penances for a Servant who 
ad oftended, to take this upon his Shoulders, and carry it about 


; —— 


— — * 
() Sueton, in Galba, cap. 9. 
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the Neighbourhood; for whoever was ſeen with this infamon; BW The 
Burden, had no longer any Credit or Truſt among thoſe who WF made © 
knew it, but was call'd Furcifer, by way of Ignominy and Re. | Tull 
proach (a). Furca penalis was a Piece of Wood, much of the for Par 
ſame Shape as the former, which was faſten'd about the conyic. W ment, 1 
ted Perſon's Neck, he being generally either 2 to Death that the 
under it, or lifted up by it upon the Croſs. Lipſius makes it for feat 
the ſame with the Patibulum, and fanſies, that for all the Name, W the con 
it might not be a forked Piece of Timber, but rather a ſtraight Nous Re 
Beam, to which the Criminal's Arms, being ſtretch'd out, were BE Beſid 
tied, and which being hoiſted up at the Place of Execution, to con( 
ſerv'd for the tranſverſe Part of the Croſs. : | abunda 
Projectio in profluentem was a Puniſhment proper to the Crime the Em 
of Paricide (or the Murder of any near Relation): The Perſon WM may cal 
convicted of this unnatural Guilt, was immediately hooded, 1 WW ad Mer, 
unworthy of the common Light: In the next place, he was whit The 
with Rods, and then ſew'd up in a Sack, and thrown into the WW ment, | 
Sea; or, in inland Countries, into the next Lake or River. After- WW convict 
wards, for an Addition to the Puniſhment, a Serpent us'dto be put with thi 
into the Sack with the Criminal; and by degrees, in latter I imes, were tC 
an Ape, a Dog, and a Cock. The Sack which held the Malefa dot killing 
was term'd Culeus; and hence the Puniſhment it ſelf is often (ig- | Ad 1 
nified by the ſame Name. The reaſon of the Addition of the would | 
living Creatures is thought to have been, that the condemn Reaſon 
Perſons might be tormented with ſuch troubleſome Company, mentior 
and that their Carcaſſes might want both Burial and Reſt. 7* in the! 
venal expreſsly alludes to this Cuſtom in his Eighth Satyr: _ 
| ployme 

Libera i dentur popalo ſuffragia, quis tam Thet 
Perditus, nt dubitet Senecam men Neroni, cution, 
Cujus ſupplic io non debuit una parart Crimes 
Simia, non Serpens unus, non Culeus unus ? of the P 

| os terings 

Had we the Freedom to expreſs our Mind, lery'd, 
There's not a Wretch ſo much to Vice inclin'd, Crimin; 

But will own Sexeca did far excel Who vy. 

His Pupil, by whoſe Tyranny he fell, theſe w 

To expiate whoſe complicated Guilt, Ther 
With ſome Proportion to the Blood he ſpilt, and whi 
Rome ſhould more Serpents, Apes, and Sacks provide, de wraf 
Than one, for the compendious Paricide. Mr. Stepmey 4 2 
— — — — ̃ — a) Cal 
(a) Vide Plutareh. in Coriolan, tins da 


Tue 
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| The ſame Poet in another Place intimates, that this Sack was 
made of Leather. | 
| Tully, in his Defence of Seætus Raſcius, who ſtood arraign'd 
for Paricide, has given an admirable Account of this Puniſh- 
ment, with the Reaſon on which it was grounded; particularly, 
that the Malefactor was thrown into the ca, ſew'd up in a Sack, 
for fear he ſhould pollute that Element, which was reckon'd 
| the common Purifier of all things: With many the like ingeni- 
| ous Reflections. 17 5 

| Belides the Puniſhments mention'd by Sigonius, who ſeems 


„cd conſider the Rowan People as in a free State, we meet with 


| abundance of others, either invented or reviv'd in the times of 
the Emperors, and eſpecially in Jatter Ages: Among theſe, we 

| may take notice of three, as the moſt conſiderable, ad Ludos, 

| ad Metalla, ad Beſtias. 3 

The Lawyers divide Ladus, when they take it for a Puniſh- 
ment, into Venatorius and Gladiatorius (a). By the former the 
convicted Perſons (commonly Slaves) were oblig'd to engage 
with the wild Bealts in the Amphitheatre; by the latter, they 
were to perform the Part of Gladiators, and ſatisfy J uſtice by 
killing one another. 

Ad Metalla, or condemning to work in the Mines, Szidas 
would have to be invented by Tarquinius Superbus(b). Whatever 
Reaſon he had for his Aſſertion, 'tis certain we rarely find it 
mention'd till the times of the later Emperors ; and particularly 
in the Hiſtories of the Perſecutions of the Cyriſtiaus, who were 
ulually ſent in great Numbers to this laborious and laviſh Em- 
ployment, with the Name of Merallici. 8 5 

Ihe throwing of Perſons to wild Beaſts, was never put in exe- 
cution, but upon the vileſt and moſt deſpicable Malefactors in 
Crimes of the higheſt Nature. This too was the common Doom 
okthe Primitive Chriſtians ; and' tis to the Accounts of their Suf- 
rings we are beholden for the Knowledge of it. It may be ob- 
lery'd, that the Phraſe, Ad Beſtias dari (c), affects as well ſuch 
Criminals as were condemn'd to fight with the Beaſts, as thoſe 
Who were deliver'd to them to be devour'd: And the former of 
tele were properly term'd Beſtiarii (d). 

There's {till one Puniſhment behind, worth our Obſervation, 
nd which ſeems to have been proper to Incendiaries, and that was 
the wrapping up the Criminal in a ſort of Coat, daub'd over with 


(e) Calvin, Lexicon. Furidic, (b) In voce Tue. (c) calvin in ver. af 
bras dari. (d) bid. in Beſtiarii. | 
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Pitch, and then ſetting it on Fire. Thus when Nero had burnt 
Rome, to ſatisfy his Curioſity with the Proſpect, he contriv'd to 
lay the Oaium on the Chriſtians, as a ſort of Men generally de- 
teſted; and ſeizing on all he could diſcover, order d them to he 
lighted up in this manner, to ſerve for Tapers in the Dark: 


which was a much more cruel Jeſt than the former, that occa. 


ſion'd it. Juvenal alludes to this Cuſtom in his Eighth Satyr. 
Auſi quod liceat tunica punire moleſld. 


To recompenſe whoſe barbarous Intent, 
Piteh'd Sorts wou'd prove a legal Puniſhment. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Of the Ro MAN Laws in general. 


Name of Js Papirianum. 


But all theſe were abrogated ſoon after the Expulſion of the WM 
Royal Family, and the judicial Proceedings for many Years to- 
gether depended only on Cuſtom, and the Judgment of the 
Court. At laſt, to redreſs this Inconvenience, Commiſſionets 
were ſent into Greece, to make a Collection of the beſt Laws for 

the Service of their Country; and at their return, the Decen I 
vir: were created to regulate the Buſineſs, who reduc'd them in: 
to twelve Tables, as has been already ſhewn. The Excellencef 
of which Inſtitution, as it is ſufficiently ſet forth by moſt Authors, } 

ſo ĩs it eſpecially beholdento the high Encomium of Cicero, helf 
he dcc/ares it as his poſitive Judgment and Opinion, 151 - g 
| Law! 


KN the Beginning of the Roman State, we are aſſur'd all things 
were manag'd by the ſole Authority of the King, without | 
any certain Standard of Juſtice and Equity. But when the City | 
grew tolerably populous, and was divided by Romulus into thirty | 
Cariz, he began to prefer Laws at the Aſſembly of thoſe Curie, 
which were confirm'd, and univerſally receiv*d. The like Prac- | 
tice was follow'd by Numa, and ſeveral other Kings; all whoſe MW 
Conſtitutions being collected in one Body, by Sextus Papiriu, 
who liv'd in the time of Targuin the Proud, took from him the } 
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Laus of the Twelve Tables are juſtly to be preferr*d to whole Li- 
| traries of the Philoſophers (a). 

| They were divided into three Parts, of which the firſt related 
to the Concerns of Religion; the ſecond to the Right of the 
| Publick ; and the laſt to private Perſons. 

| Theſe Laws being eftabliſh'd, it neceſſarily follow'd, that 
| there ſhould be Diſputations and Controverſies in the Courts, 
| fince the Interpretation was to be founded upon the Authority 


| at preſent we underſtand by that Phraſe, the whole Syſtem of 
| the Roman Laws. | 

| Beſides, out of all theſe Laws the learned Men of that Time 
| compos'd a Scheme of Forms and Caſes, by which the Pro- 
| celles in the Courts were directed. Theſe were term'd Acti- 
ones Legis. 5 

We may add to theſe, the Laws preferr'd at the publick Aſ- 
ſemblies of the People; and the Plebiſcita, made without the 
Authority of the Senate, at the Comitia Tributa, which were 


were not honour'd with the Title of Leges. 

And then the Senatus-cunſulta, and Edidts of the ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrates, particularly of the Prætors, made up two more Sorts 
of Laws, the laſt of which they call'd Jas Honuorarium. 

And, laſtly, when the Government was intruſted in the hands 
of a ſingle Perſon, whatever he ordain'd, had the Authority of 
a Law, with the Name of Principalis Conſtitutio. | 

Mot of theſe daily increaſing, gave ſo much Scope to the 
Lawyers for the compiling of Reports and other Labours, thatin 
| tie Reign of Fuſtinian, there were extant two thouſand diſtin&t 
Volumes on this Subject. The Body of the Law being thus 
pon unweildy, and render'd almoſt uſeleſs by its exceſſive 
zulk, that excellent Emperor enter'd on a Deſign to bring it 
into juſt Dimenſions; which was happily accompliſh'd in the 
conſtituting thoſe four Tomes of the C:vi Law, which are now 
extant, and have contributed, in a great meaſure, to the Regu- 
lating of all the States in Chriſtendom: So that the old Fancy of 
the Romans, about the Eternity of their Command, is not ſo 
ridiculous as at firſt Sight it appears; ſince by their admirable 


e v 


* danctions, they are ſtill like to govern for ever. 
1 — — — — 
nl (a) Cicero de Oratore, lib. 1. 


| of the learned. This Interpretation they call'd Jus Civile, tho? 


allow'd to be of equal Force with other Conſtitutions, tho? they 


; 
i 
| 
i 
$ 
| 


Of the Laws in particular; and firſt, Of thoſe rela 


of them almoſt uſeleſs, ſince they are ſo ſeldom mention'd by the | 
Claſſicks. Thoſe which we generally meet with, are ſuch as 


= = 
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ting to RELIGION. 


S for the Laws of the Twelve Tables, and other more an- | 
cient Inftitutions, as it would require no ordinary Stock of | 
Criticiſm barely to explain their Words; fo is the Knowledge 


were preferr'd by ſome particular Magiſtrate, from whom they 
took their Names; theſe, by reaſon of their frequent Occurrence | 
inthe beſt Writers, deſerve a ſhort Explication, according to the |} 
common Heads laid down by thoſe Authors, who have hither- | 


to manag'd this Subject; beginning with ſuch as concern'd the | 0 
publick Worſhip, and the Ceremonies of Religion. | 5 0 
Sulpicia Sempronia Lex, the Author P. Sulpicius Saverrio, and | ' UT 
P. Seinpronius Sophas, in their Conſulſhip, A. 449, ordaining, 0 1 
that no Perſon ſhou'd conſecrate any Temple, or Altar, with- ! eg 
on ng a of the Senate, and the major Part of the Tri- | ing, t 

anes (47. | | ; 
| Papiria Lex, the Author L. Papiriur, Tribune of the Con- {Ml Jet 
mons; commanding, that no Perſon ſhou'd have the Liberty ? Reale 
of conſecrating any Edifice, Place, or Thing, without the the R. 
Leave of the Commons (6). PT "i To 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Szlla, defining the 3 
Expences of Funerals (c). „ : = 
extia Licinta Lex, the Authors L. Sextius and Licinius, Tri- ; Unle/ 
bunes of the Commons, A. 385, commanding, that inſtead of perle 
the Duumviri ſacris faciundis, a Decemvirate ſhou'd be created, pre 
part out of the Patricians, and part out of the Commons (d). Wl 1; 
Ogulnia Lex, the Authors 0. and Cn. Ogulnii, Tribunes of j As 

the Commons, A. 453, commanding, that whereas there were 

then but four Pontifices, and four Aug urs, five more ſhou'd de G's 

added out of the Commons to each Order (e). ' At 
() Liv. lib. 9. (5) Cicero in Orat, pro Demo ſua, (c) Pint, in Sylla. (4) Lu. 07 


lib. 6. (e) Liv. lib. 10. _ 
0 Mania 
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Mianlia Lex, the Author P. Manlius, Tribune of the Com. 
| mons, A. 557-» enacted for the Revival of the Treſviri Epu- 
| yes, an old Inſtitution of Nama's (a). 5 
| Cldia Lex, the Author P. Clodius in his Tribune ſhip, 
| 4. 695, diveſting the Prieſt of Cybele (or the Great Mother, 
| who came from Peſſinum) of his Office, and conferring it 
on Brotigarus a Gallo-Graecian (O. 
| Papia Lex, ordering the manner of chooſing the Veſtal Vir- 
pins (c), as has been already deſcrib'd. 
The Puniſhment of thoſe holy Recluſes is grounded on 
| the Laws of Nama  _T. 

Licinia Lex, preferr'd by C. Licinins Craſſus, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 608, for the transferring the right of choo- 
ſing 910 from the College to the People (4); but it did 
not paſs (e). 

Det Lex, the Author Cx. Domitius Abenobarbus, Tri- 
zune of the Commons, A. 650, aQually transferring the ſaid 
Right to the People (J. | 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, Dictator and 
Conſul with Q. Metellus, A. 677, abrogating the former Law 
of Domitius, and reſtoring the Privilege there mention'd to 
the College (g). . 

Atia Lex, the Author T. Atius Labienns, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 690, repealing the Cornelian Law, and reſto- 
ting the Domitian (bh). . 

Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony in his Conſulſhip with 
Julius Cæſar, A. Joo, abrogating the Atian Law, and reſtoring 
the Cornelian (i). Paulus Manutius has conjectur'd from ſeveral 
Reaſons, that this Law of Antony was afterwards repeal'd, and 
the Right of chooſing Prieſts entruſted in the Hands of the People. 

To this Head is commonly referr'd the Law about the Ex- 
emption from military Service, or de Vacatione, in which there 
was a very remarkable Clauſe, N:/; Bellum Callicum exoriatar 2 
Unleſs in Caſe of a Gallick Iaſurrection. In which Caſe, no 
Perſons, not the Priefts themſelves, were excus'd; the Romans 
apprehending more Danger from the Gazls than from any other 
Nation, becauſe they had once taken their City (H. 

As alſo the three Laws about the Shows. 
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(a) cic. de Orat. lib, 3. (b) Idem. Orat. pro Seft. & de Haruſp. Reſponſ. (c) A. 
Gelltus, (4) cic. de Amicitia. (e) Idem, (F) Smet, in Ner. Patercul. lib, 2. Cic. 
Azray.3, (g) Aſconins in Divinatione. (% Dio, lib, 37, (i) Die, lib. 44+ 
t) Plat, in Marcel. Cic, pro Fonteio & Philip. 8, | es 
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Licinia Lex, the Author P. Licinius Varus, City-Præis 
A. 545. ſettliug the Day for the Celebration of the Ludi Apoll. 
wares, which before was uncertain (a). | 
Roſcia Lex Theatralis, the Author L. Roſcius Otho, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 685, ordaining, that none ſhould it in 


the firſt fourteen Seats of the Theatre, unleſs they were wort | 
tour hundred Seſtertiums, which was then reckon'd the Cen 


Equeſtris [HG . 


Auguſtus Caſar, after ſeveral of the Equeſtrian Families had | 


impair'd their Eſtates in the Civil Wars, interpreted this Law 
10 as to take in all thoſe whole Anceſtors ever had poſſeſyd 
the Sum there ſpeeifie. 


(a) Liv. lib. 27. Alex. Neapolitan, &c. (6) Cic. Philip, 2. Aſcen. in come. 
lian. uven. Sat. 3. & 14. Horat, Epod. 4. Epiſt. 1. 6 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Laws relating to the Rights and Privileges of the 
ROMAN Czizens. 


| [ SALERTA Lex de Provocatione, the Author P. Valerix: | 
VDoplicola, ſole Conſul upon the Death of his Collegue 
Brutus, A. 243. giving Liberty to appeal from any Magiſtrate | 


to the People, and ordering that no Magiſtrate ſhou'd puniſh 
a Roman Citizen in caſe of ſuch an Appeal (a). | 


Valeria Horatio Lex, the Authors L. Valerius and M. Hora | 
2:5, Conſuls, A. 304, reviving the former Law, which had lolt | 


its Force under the Decemvirate (b). 


Paleria Lex Tertia, the Author M. Valerius Corvinus, in his 
Conſulſhip with Q. Apuleius Pauſa, A. 453, no more than 4 | 


Confirmation of the firſt Valerian Law (c). 


Porcia Lex, the Author M. Porcius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, in the ſame Year as the former; commanding that no 
Magiltrate ſhou'd execute, or puniſh with Rads, a Citizen of | 
Rome; but upon the Sentence of Condemnation, ſhou'd give | 


him Permiſſion to go into Exile (4). 


_—_——_— 


— 2 — — 


(a) ix lib. 9. Plut. in Poplicel. &c. (6) Liv, lib. 3. (c) Liv lib. 10. 


| (4) Liv. lib, 10. Cic. pro Rabirie, Salnſt in catilinar. Sucton, in Ner, &c. 
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FSemproniæ Leges, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 630, commanding, that no capital Judg- 
ment ſhou'd paſs upon a Citizen, without the Authority of 
| the People, and making ſeveral other Regulations in this At- 
q a). 
wy 0 Lex de Peregrinis, the Author, C. Papius, Tribune of 
| the Commons, A. 688, commanding, that all Strangers ſhould 
| be expell'd Rome ( ). = : 

| YJunia Lex, the Author M. Junius Pennus, confirming the 
former Law, and forbidding, that any Strangers ſhould be al- 
| 1ow'd the Privilege of Citizens (c). 
| Servilia Lex, the Author C. Servilizs Glancia, ordaining, 
| that if any Latin accus'd a Roman Senator, ſo that he was 
| convicted, the Accuſer ſhou'd be honour'd with the Privilege of 
2 Citizen of Rome (d). | 

Licinia Mutia Lex, the Authors, L. Licinins Craſſus, and 
. Muti us Scevola, in their Conſulſhip, A. 658, ordering all 


| their own proper Cities (e). 
Livia Lex de Sociis: In the Year of the City 662, M. Livius 
| Druſus propos'd a Law to make all the [zalians free Deniſons 


| of Rome; but before it came to be voted, he was found mur- 
| Cer'd in his Houſe, the Author unknown () 


with his Collegue Q. Larius Hybrida, to bring in a Bill for the 
proſecuting all ſuch Perſons as ſhou'd be diſcover'd to have 
afilted the Italian People, in the Petition for the Privilege of 
the City { }. 

Julia Lex de Civitate: I he next Year, upon the Revolt of 
ſeveral States in zaly (which they call'd the q ocial Har). L. Julius 
Ceſar, the Conſul, made a Law, that all thoſe People, who had 
continu'd firm to the Roman Intereſt, ſhou'd have the Privilege 
of Citizens (4): And in the Year 664, upon the Concluſion of 


Free Deniſons, and divided into eight new Tribes (i). 

Hlvani & Carbonis Lex, the Authors Sylvanus and Carbo, 
Trbunes of the Commons, in the Year 664, ordaining, that any 
ferſons, who had been admitted Free Deniſons of any of the 


15 


N 


(a) cie. pre Rabirio, pro Domo ſud, pro Cluentio, &c. (%) Cic, pro Balbo. 
%% fc. lib, 3. (4) Aſcon. in Orat. pro Scauro. Cic. pro Balbo. 
lib, 3. & pro Balbo. 2 (J) Flor. lib. 3. cap. 17. 


Inte, Val. Max. lib, 8. cap. 6, (4) Cie, pro Ball. ( Atbian. lib. 1 


(e) cie. de O fc. 


Confe. 


| the Inhabitants of ſzaly to be enroll'd in the Liſt of Citizens, in 


Varia Lex: Upon the Death of Draſus, the Knights prevail'd 


that War, all the Italian People were admitted into the Roll of 


(c) cic. 


ic. de Leg. lib. 3. (g) cic. in 


4) Cic, pro Domo ſud. 
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Confederate Cities, and had a Dwelling in Italy at the Time of 
the making of this Law, and had carried in their Name to the 
Preter in ſixty Days I ime, ſhou'd have the Privilege of Citi. 
zens of Rome (a). 7 


Sulpicia Lex, the Author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the Com- 


mons, A. 665, ordaining, That the new Citizens, who com. 
pos'd the eight Tribes, ſhou'd be divided among the thirty-five 
old Tribes, as a greater Honour (5). 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, A. 650, a Con- 
firmation of the former Law, to pleaſe the Halian Confede- 


rates (c). 


Cornelia Lex de Municipiit, the Author the ſame Salle, in 
his Dictatorſhip, taking away, the Privilege formerly granted to 


the Corporate Towns, from as many as had aſſiſted Marius, 


Cinna, ulpicius, or any of the contrary Faction (4). 

Gellia Cornelia Lex, the Authors J.. Gellius Poplicola, and Cy. 
Cornelius Lentulns, A. 681, ordaining, That all thoſe Perſons 
whom Pompey, by his own Authority, had honour'd with the 


Privilege of the City, ſhou'd actually keep that Liberty (e). 


(a) Cic. pro Archig. (b) Plut. in Sylla, Epit. Liv, 779. (c) Epit, Liv. ei. 
e) Cic. pro Balbo. | | 


Laws concerning Meetings and Aſſemblies. 


fion of any Matter. 


Fuſia Lex, ordaining, That upon ſome certain Day, though | 
they were Faſts, it ſhould be unlawful to tranſact any thing 


in a Meeting of the People. 


The Authors of theſe two Laws are unknown; but P. Me | 
untius conjectures, that the firſt is owing to O. lius Pets, | 
Conſul with M. Junius Peunus, A. 586. The other to P. u. 
rius, or Fuſius, Conſul with S. Aitilius Serrawns, A. 617. Tie , 

Laws themſelves occur frequently in Writers. ö 
Cladia Lex, the Author P. Clodizs, Tribune of the Commons 


A. 695, containing an Abrogation of the greateſt Part of ben | 
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E IA Lex, ordaining, That in all Aſſemblies of the Peo- 
ple, the Augurs ſhou'd make Obſervations from the Hea- 
vens; and, That the Magiſtrate ſhould have the Power of de- 
claring againſt the Proceedings, and of interpoſing in the Dec | 
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former Laws, and ordering, That no Obſervation ſhou'd be 
made from the Heavens upon the Days of the Comitia; and, 
That on any of the Dies Faſti, Laws might be enacted in a 
poblick Aſſembly (a). | PT. 

Fo Curia Lex, the Author M. Curius Dentatus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 454, ordaining, That no Comitia ſhould be con- 
ved for the Election of Magiſtrates, without the Approbation 
of the Senate: Us ante Comitia Magiſtratuum Patres andtores 
ferent (b). | 

N ö cha Lex, the Author M. Claudius Marcellus, Conſul 
with Serv. Sulpicius Ruſus, A. 702, ordering, That at the Co- 
| tia for the Election of Magiſtrates, no Account ſhould be 
| taken of the Abſent (c). 

| Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
| mons, A. 614, commanding, That in the Comitia for the Elec- 
tion of Magiſtrates, the People ſhou'd not give their Suffrages 
| 7504 voce, but by Tablets, for the greater Freedom and Im- 
| partiality of the Proceedings (4). 

| Caſſia Lex, enacted about two Years after, commanding, 


| Votes ſhould be given in a free manner; that is, by Tablets (e). 
Papiria Lex, the Author C. Papirins Carbo, Tribune of the 
| Commons, A. 621, ordaining, That in the Comitia about the 


palling or rejecting of Laws, the Suffrages ſhould be given by 
Takes (ff. 


A. 635, ordaining, T hat in the judicial Proceedings before the 

People, in Caſes of Treaſon (which had been exceptcd by the 
Caſſian Law) the Votes ſhould be given by Tablets (g). 

Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchas, in the 
lame Year as the former; ordering, That the Centuries ſhould 
de choſen out by Lot to give their Votes, and not according 
to the Order of the Claſſes (V). | wy 


4 Maria Lex, the Author C. Marius, Tribune of the Commons, 
5 4634, ordering the Bridges, or long Planks, on which the 
* Fropie ſtood in the Comitia to give their Voices, to be made 
a. — that no other Perſons, might ſtand there, to hinder 
% © rroceedings by Appeals or other iſturbances (i). 
(16 l — or It ET I OL IDO — * . 
| (%) Aſcon. in Piſon. (b) Cic. de cluris Oratoribus. (c) Suet. in Julio. (a) Cic. 
ns, ry & pro Plancis, & de Leg. lib. 3. (e) Cic, in Lælio. ( ) Cic de Leg. 
1 lb. 3. (2) Id. Ibid. (0 Salhſt. in Orat. 2. ad Ceſarem, (i) Cic, de Leg. lib, 3. 


in Marie, 


Cem 


| That in the Courts of Juſtice, and in the Comitia Tributa, the 


Czlia Lex, the Author Cœlius, Tribane of the Commons, 


Of the Civil Government Part ll. 


Sempronta Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchas, Trilun— 
of the Commons, A. 565, ordaining, That the Latin Conte. 
derates ſhould have the Privilege of giving their Suffrages, a 
well as the Roman Citizens (a). 

Manilia Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of the Com. 
mons, A. 687, ordering, That the Libertini ſhould have the 
Privilege of Voting in all the Tribes (6). 

_ Gabinia Lex, a Confirmation of an old Law of the twelye 
Tables, making it a Capital Offence for an 
2 clandeſtine Aſſembly (c. 


(a) Cic. ſepiſime. (Y) cic. pro lege Manilia, (c) Salluſt in catilinar. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Laws relating to the SENATE. 


ASSIA Lex, the Author L. Caſſius Longinus, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 649, ordaining, That no Perſon, who 
had been condemn'd or depriv'd of his Office by the People, 
ſhould have the Privilege of coming into the Senate (a). 
Claudia Lex, the Author Q. Claudius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 535, commanding, That no Senator, or Father of a | 
Senator, ſhould poſſeſs a ſailing Veſſel of bove three hundred 
Amphoræ; this was thought big enough for the bringing over 
Fruits and other Neceſlaries; and as for Gain, procur'd by | 
Trading in Merchandize, they thought it unworthy the Digni- | 
ty of that Order (6). | 
Szulpicia Lex, the 
Commons, A. 665, requirin 
above two thouſand Drachme (c). 
Sentia Lex, the Author (probably) C. Sentius, Conſul with | 
O. Lucretius, A. 734, in the Time of Auguſtus; ordering, I hit } 
in the Room of ſach Noble Men as were wanting in the Senate, | 
Others ſhould be ſubſtituted (4). 
Gabinia Lex, the Author A. 


Author Servius Sulpicius, Tribune of the | 
g, That no Senator ſhould owe | 


Gabinius, Tribune of the Com, | 
mons, A. 685, ordering, That the Senate ſhould be conven'd } 


fc) Afton, in cernelian. (5) Cir, Verrin, 7. () Plat, in Sylla, (a) Tg 
in 1 . 
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from the Kalends of February, to the Kalends of March, every 
Day, ſor the giving Audience to Foreign Miniſters (a). 

| Pupia Lex, ordaining, That the Senate ſhould not be con- 
ven'd from the Eighteenth of the Kalends of February, to the 
E Kalends of the ſame Month; and that before the Embaſſies 
> were either accepted or rejected, the Senate ſhould be held on 
no other Account (C7). . 

F Tyllia Lex, the Author M. Tullius Cicero, Conſul with C. An- 


pad allow'd the Favour of a Libera Legatio, ſhould hold that 
Honour no longer than a Year. Libera Las was a Privilege 
that the Senators often obtain'd for the going into any Province, 
or Country, where they had ſome private Buſineſs, in the Qua- 
ty of Lieutenants; though with no Command, but only that 
| the Dignity of their Titular Office might have an Influence on 
| the Management of their private Concerns (c). 


(a) Cic. Epiſt. ad Quin, Fratr, lib. 2, ep. 12, (6) Cic. lib. 1. ep. 4. ad Lem 
| til, lib, 2, ep. 2. ad Quin. Fratr, &c. (c) Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. 


| EET 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Laws relating to the MAGISTRATES. 
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* X Villia Annalis, or Annaria, the Author L. Villias (for 

whom we ſometimes find L. Julius, or Lucius Tullius) Tri- 
bane of the Commons, A. 574, defining the proper Age requiſite 
for beaeing of all the Magiſtracies (a). Livy, who relates the 
mating of this Law, does not inſiſt on the particular Ages; 
and learned Men are much divided about that Point. Lipfhns 
ltates the Difference after this manner: The Age proper to ſue 
tor the Quæſtorſpip, he makes twenty five Years; for the Mai- 
and Tribunes, twenty ſeven or twenty eight; thirty for the 
Fretor, and forty two for the Conſuls. 

Cenutia Lex, the Author L. Genutius, Tribune of the Com- 
mans, A. 411, commanding, That no Perſon ſhould bear the 
lame Magittracy within ten Years Diſtance, nor ſhould be in— 
yeſted with two Offices in one Year (6). h 

Cornelia Lex, the Author Cornelius Hlia the Dictator, A. 673, 
i Repetition and Confirmation of the former Law (c). 


yo — 


) Liv, lib. 40, (i) Idem. lib, 7. (e) Appian, lib. 1. de Bell. Civil, 
| Sem- 


| tiny, A. 690, ordaining, that ſuch Perſons to whom the Senate 
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Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tri- 


| Gune of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, That no Perſon, 
who had been lawfully depriv'd of his Magiſtracy, ſhould be 


capable of bearing an Office again. This was abrogated after- 


wards by the Author (a). 


Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Hylla, Dictator; or- 


daining, That ſuch Perſons as had embrac'd his Party in the 
late Troubles, ſhould have the Privilege of bearing Honours 


before they were capable by Age; and that the Children of | 


thoſe who had been proſcrib'd, ſhould loſe the Power of ſtand- 
ing for any Office (C). LE 
Hirtia Lex, the Author A. Hirtius; ordaining, That none 
of Pompey's Party ſhould be admitted to any Dignity (c). 
Sextia Licinia Lex, the Authors C. Licinius and L. Sextins, 


 Tribunes of the Commons, A. 316, ordaining, That one of the 


Conſuls ſhould be choſen out of the Body of the Commons (aj. 
Genutia Lex, the Author L. Genutius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 411, making it lawful that both Conſuls might be ta- 
ken out of the Commons (e). 5 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 673, 
ordaining, That the Prætors ſhould always uſe the ſame Me- 
thod in judicial Proceſſes. For the Pretors us'd, upon the En- 
trance on their Office, to put up an Edict to ſhew what Way 
they deſign'd to proceed in all Cauſes during their Year: Theſe 
Edits, which before commonly varied, were by this Law or- 


dered to be always the ſame, for the preſerving a conſtant and | 
regular Courſe ot Juſtice (. har 


Marcia Lex, the Author Marcius Cenſorinus, forbidding any 


Perſon to bear the Ceuſorſpip twice (g). 
Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 


A. 695, ordering, That the Cezſors ſhould put no Mark of Infamy 


on any Perſon in their general Surveys, unleſs the Perſon had been 


| accus'd and condemn'd by both the Cezſors ; whereas before, they 


us'd to puniſh Perſons, by omitting their Names in their Surveys, 
and by other Means, whether they were accus'd or no: And 
what one Cexſor did, unleſs the other actually interpos'd, was 
of equal Force, as if both had join'd in the Action (%. 
Cecilia Lex,the Author Q. Cæcilius Metellus Pius Scipio, Con- 
ul with Pompey the Great, A. 701, reſtoring their ancient Dignity 


— 


— 


(a) Plut. in Gracchis. (6) Plin. lib. 7. Quintil. lib, 11. cap. 1. Ce. in Piſon. 
(e) Cic. Philip. 13. (d) Liv. lib. 6. (e) Idem. lib. 7. (J) dic. Philip. 2. 


and 


(z) Plat. in Coriel, (% Cie, in Piſon, pro Milen. pro Sextio, & s. 
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and Power to the Cexfors, which had been retrench'd by the 
former Law (a). 


Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, a Member of the Tri- 
4nvirate; ordaining, That for the future, no Propoſal ſhould 


de ever made for the Creation of a Di&ator; and that no Per- 


ſon ſhould ever accept of that Office, upon pain of incurring 

Capital Penalty (6). _ _ | 
Titia Lex, the Author P. Titius, Tribune of the Commons, 

A.710, ordaining, That a Triumvirate of Magiſtrates, inveſted 


with Conſular Power, ſhould be ſettled for five Years, for the 


regulating the Commonwealth; and that the Honour ſhould 
be conferr'd on Octavius, Lepidus and Antony (c). 

Valeria Lex, the Author P. Valerius Peplicola, ſole Conſul, 
A. 243, ordaining, That the Publick Treaſure ſhould be laid 
up in the Temple of Saturn, and that two Quæſtors ſhould be 
created to ſuperviſe it (4). | | 5 

Junia Sacrata Lex, the Author L. Janius Brutus, the firſt 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 260, ordaining, That the Perſons 
of the Tribune ſhould be ſacred: That an Appeal might be made 


to them from the Determinations of the Coxſuls : And, That 


none of the Senators ſhould be capable of that Office (e). 

Atinia Lex, the Author Atinius, Tribune of the Commons, 
ordaining, That any Tribune of the Commons ſhould have the 
Privilege of a Senator; and as ſuch, take his Place in the 
Houſe (F). 3 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornel. Sylla, Dictator, A. 673. 
taking away from the Tribunes the Power of making Laws, 
and of interpoſing, of holding Aſſemblies and receiving Appeals, 
and making all that had born that Office, incapable of any other 
Dignity in the Commonwealth (g). 

Aurelia Lex, the Author C. Aurelius Cotta, Conſul with L. 
Odtavius, A. 678, an Abrogation of ſome Part of the former Law, 
allowing the Tribunes to hold their other Offices afterwards (5). 


Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conſul with 


M. Craſſus, A. 683, reſtoring their full Power and Authority 
to the Tribunes, which had been taken from them by the Cor- 
nelian Law (i). 


ä 


_—_— — — 


2 


(%) Dio, lib. 40. ) Appian, de Bell, Civ, lib. 3. (c) Flor. Epit. Liv. 
lid, 120, (4) Liv, lib. 2. Plat. in Poplice!. (e) Dienyſ. lib. 6. (7) A. Geil. 
lib. 14. Cap. uit. (g) cic. de Leg. lib. 3. Ceſar. Comm. de Bell. Gall. lib. 1. Fler. 
Flut. &c. (% Patercul. lib. 2. Aſcon. in Cernel, in ver. (i) Plut. in Pomp. 
ſeen, ver. 1 C 2, Caſar de Bell. Civ, lib. 1. | 
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x | bc al 
C HAP. XXVII. 
Laws relating to Publick Conſtitutions, Laws, and 
| Privileges. + 


ORTENSIA Lex, the Author 0. Hortenſius, DiQtator, 

A. 467, ordaining, That whatever was enacted by the 
Commons, ſhould be obſerv'd by the whole Roman People; 
whereas the Nobility had been formerly exempted from paying 
Obedience to the Decrees of the Populacy (a). 

Cecilia Didia Lex, the Authors Q. Cæcilius Metellus, and 
Z. Didius, Conſuls, A. 655, for the regulating the Proceedings 
in enacting Laws; ordaining, That in one Queſtion (und roga- 
tione) but one ſingle Matter ſhould be propos'd to the People, 
leſt, while they gave their Suffrage in one Word, they ſhould 
be forc'd to aſſent to a whole Bill, if they lik'd the greateſt Part 
of it, tho? they diſlik'd the reſt; or throw out a Bill for ſeveral 
Clauſes which they did not approve of, though perhaps they d 
have been willing to paſs ſome Part of it. Requiring allo, 
That before any Law was preferrr'd at the Comitia, it ſhould be 
expos'd to the publick View three Market-days (tribus nundi. 
nis) before-hand (C). 

P. Manutias makes the Cæcilian and Didian two diſtinct Laws; 
the firſt Part compoſing the former, and the other the latter. 

Fania Licinia Lex, the Authors O. Funius Silanns, and L. Li. 
cinins Muræna, Conſuls, A. 691, ordaining, That ſuch as did 
not obſerve the former Law, relating to the publiſhing the 
Draughts of new Bills for three Nzz4:ze, ſhould incur a greatet 
Penalty than the ſaid Law enjoin'd (c). | 
Licinia Albutia Lex, the Authors Licinius and Abutius, Tri 
banes of the Commons; ordaining, That when any Law wi 
preferr'd relating to any Charge or Power, not only the Perſol 
who brought in the Bill, but likewiſe his Collegues in any Office 
which he already enjoy'd, and all his Relations, ſhould be ic: 


pable of being inveſted with the ſaid Charge or Power (4). os 

(a) Fler. Epit. Liv. lib. 11. (%) A. Gell. lib, 15. Cap. 27. dic. Philip, f. li FP M 
Domo. ad Attic, Epiſt, g. lib. 2. (%) Cic. Philip, 3. Alt. ad Epiſt. 5. Ub, . che 
Epiſt. 15. lib. 4. (4) Cic. in Orat. 2. contra Rull. & in Orat. pro Demo ſua. 10 . 


Cornelis 
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Cornelia Lex, the Author C. Cornelius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 686, ordaining, that no Perſon ſhould, by the 
Votes of the Senate, be OR from any Law, (ns us'd to 
be allow'd upon extraordinary Occaſicns) unleſs two hundred 
Senators were Preſent in the Houſe; and that no Perſon thus 
excus'd by the Senate, ſhould hinder the Bill of his Exemption 

tom being carried afterwards to the Commons for their Appro- 
bation (). 

hapia Labiena Lex, the Authors 7. Ampius and T. La- 
bk, Jag Tribunes of the Commons, A. 693, conferring an ho- 
mahle Privilege on Pompey the Great, that at the Cirtenſian 
Gu mes he ſhould wear a golden Crown, and be habited in 

al the triumphal Robes ; and that at the Stage Plays he ſhould 


2 have the Liberty of wearing the Pretexta, and a golden 
Crown (% 


(a) fron. in Corhel. (b) Fell. Paterc lib. a. 
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CHAP: XNVIII. 


Lewis relating to the Provinces, and the Governors 


of Lt ni. 


1 ö 9 Embronia Lex, the Author C. dempreuius 5 Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 630. ordaining, that before the an- 
” | a! G97 11710 for cl ui ling Cen ls, ne 3 mould, at their 
id "fare determine the particular Conſular Provinces, Which 
: lie new Conjuls when deiign'd, {ho uld divide by Lot. As al- 
| 0, that whereas heretofore the Tri3:res had been allow'd the 
7 | e ile ere of interpoling againſt a Decree 2 of Schale, they ſhould 
745 be depriv'd of that Liberty! for the future (a). | 
5 Cercle Lex, the Author L. 00 rae!tns Syllg, Didtator, A. 673; 
ice Odaning, that whocyer Was ſent W vith any Con mand into a 
0: Provi rince, ſhould hold that Cann 3 Ill he return'd to Rome 
eas ; Heret rofore, their Office was to continue no longer Hay 
Fe 4s 1 me; upon the Expiration of W ich, it no Succeitor was 
0 tent In Aw Rook, they were put to ne Trouble and Incon- 
7 vent CNC2e 


getting a new Commiſſion from the Senate. 


\ 5 SS 2 2 0 » © at 7 1 / E V9 N 
) Cie pro Domo ſua, in Vat in. de Provinciis Confiuc. Sal. in Bell. Tugurta. 
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Roman Mlagiſtrates pals towards the Provinces, ſhould be oblio's 
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wasn Chauſe in tins Law, that every Governor of a Pre 
nde, when another was tent to {uccced hint, ſhould have tir: 
Days allow'd him in order to his Removal (c). | 

Tulia Lex Prima, the Author C. Julius Cejar, Conſul wit 
AT. Calprrnins Bibaias, A. og. commriz'd under ſeveral Heads. 
iS thai Achare, Theſſaly, and all Greeee, ſhould be entirely free: 
and that the Roman Mayiltrate fhould fit as Judge in thoſe Pro. 
vinces (J): Ahat the Towns and Villages through which thi 


% ſupply them and their Retivue with Hay and other Conve- 
nicncies on the Road (c): That the Governours, when thei 
Othce was expir'd, ſhould Teave a Scheme of their Account 
in two. Cities of their Provinces, and at their Arrival at Rm. 
thould deliver in a Copy of the faid Accounts at the publick 
Freatury (4) - That the Governours of Provinces ſhould upo!: 
no Account accept of a Golden Coronet, unleſs a Triumph had 
been decreed them by the Senate (e): That no chief Commander 
thould go beyond the Bounds of his Province, or enter on any 
other Dominions, or lead the Army out, or ingage in any War, 
without the expreis Order of the Scrate or People (/). 

Fulia Lex Secunda, the Author the fame Julius Cajar, in Ii 
D:Ftorſhip, ordaining, that no Prætoriun Province ſhould be hell 
ore a Year, and no Conſular Province more than two Yeats ($): 

Coda Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Common, 
A. 695, ordaining, that all Syria, Babylon, and Perſia, ſnould be 
committed to Gabinius the Conſul; and Macedon, Achaia, This, 
TOE, and Brotre to his Colleague Piſo, with the Proconulzr 
Porter; and that a Sum ſhould be paid them out of the Treaty 
:0 defray the Charges of their March thither with an Army (0) 

 Farmma Leu, the Author P.V/atinins, Tribune of the Commons, 
7. 694, ordaining, that the Command of all Gallia Cijalp!ii, 
and Illyricum ſhould be conferr'd on Cæſar for hve Years tog. 
ther, without a Decree of Senate, and without the Formality i 
caſting Lots; that the particular Perſons mention'd in the Bl, 
ſhould go with him in the Quality of Legaz/, without the Pe- 
putation of the Senate: That the Army to be ſent with hm 
thould be paid out of the Treaſury ; and that he ſhould tranſplat! 
1 Colony into the Town of Novocomum in Gallia (1). 


(a) Cicero, Epiſt. 9. ad Lentul. & lib. 3. a1 Attic. Epiſt. 5. (6) Cie. "y 
D:mo, in Piſoncm, & de Proviuc. Conſul. (c) cicero in Pijonem, () 7 ”Y 
(e) 16d. (f) bid. & pro Poſihim, _ (8) Cicero Pki'ip. 3+ (v) 155 
pro Domo: & pro Sextio, (4) Cicero in Vatinuon, & pro Ballo, ten. 1 juke | 
Seliult, in Aub. | 

Cladia 
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Clodia Lex de Cypro, the Author P. Cizdins, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 695, ordaining, that the Hand Cyprus ſhould be 
reduc'd into a Roman Province: That Palm Ning of CH 
ſhould be publickly expos'd to Sale, habited in all his Regal Or- 
naments, and his Goods in Ike manner [old by Aucuon : That 
H. Cato ſhould be fent with the Pratorian Power into Cyprus, 
to tzke Care of the ſelling the King's Effects, and conveying, 
the Money to Rome (a). 
Trebonia Lex, the Author L. Trebonins, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 098, decrceing the chief Command in G to 
Caan, hive Years longer than had been order'd by the /atinun 
LOW 3 and fo depriving; the Senate of the Power of recalling him, 

nd ſubſtituting another General in his Room (7). 

Titia Lex, barely mention'd by Cicero (c), and not explain'd 

7 Maniitizs or Roſinus, The Purport of it ſeems to have been, 

Vat the Provincial Duajſtors {hould take their Places by Lot, 
in the fame manner as the Confuls and Proetors ; as may be ga 
licr'd from the Scope of the Paſlage in which we hind it. 
(4) Cicero pro D mo, pro Serit, de tro n. Conſular. () Cicero, lib. 8. 


5. . 2/1. ad: tic. 1s, t. pit. LV. . 15 (c) all Oſal. Pro Mi- 
AM. | 
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bars AGRARIA, Or Laws relating to the Diviſien 
of Lands among the People. 


G. Iſia Lex, the Author Sp. Caſſius /i/celiinus, Conſul with 
Procu/us Virginits, A. 267, Ordaining, that the Land ta- 
100 from the Hler nic! ſhould be divided half among the La- 
ner, and half among the Roman Commons (a). This Law 
A not hold. 


Commons A 2 ordaining, that no Perſon ſhould poſſe 
5 775 5 
dore Five hundred Acres of Fans 1 Or keep more than an 


Hundred Head of great, Or Five I nun red Head Of mall Ca 175 
ue (0) 
\ . 
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Licinia Lex, the Author . Liciuius Solo, Tribune of 3 


() Liv. lib. 2. Valery. Mar. lib. 4 13%. 4 (1) Liv, 115.6. Appian. A. Ge 's 
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Flaminia Lex, the Author C. Flamimus, Tribune of the 
Commons, . 525, ordaining, that Picenum, a part of Gallic, 


Bo 


whence the Senomes had been expell'd, ſhou'd be divided among 85 
the Roman Soldiers (a). p= 
 Sempronia Lex prima, the Author T. Sempronius Gracehus, A | 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 620, confirming the Litinisy Pm 
Law, and requiring all Per ſons who held more Land than that 7 
g Law low d, imnie diately to reſign it into the Common, to be 60 15 
| divided among the poorer Citizens, conſtituting three Olticers FO 
h tot take care of the Buſineſs (4). TE, 
. "his Law being levell'd directly againſt the Intereſt of the [Op 
j LL r Men of the City, who had by Degrees contriv'd to en- ain! 
| eros almoſt all the Land to themſelves, after great Heats an = 
N 1 umults, at laſt coſt the Author his Life. mon: 
ö Semproma Lex altera, preterr'd by the fame Perſon, upon the the | 
Death of King Attalus, who left the Roman State his Heir: It of G 
[+ ordain'd, that all ready Money found in the King's Treatury a1] 
thould be beſtowed on the poorer Citizens, to ſupply them A 
with Inſtruments and other Conveniencies requir'd tor Agricul- Suri: 
N ture: And that the King's Lands ſhou'd be farm'd at an annual 
| Rent by the Cer/or's ; which Rent ſhou'd be divided among the Rh 
[ People (c). "I 
0 Thoria Lex, the Author Sp. Thorius, Tribune of the Com- | 


mons, ordaining, that no Perſon ſhou'd pay any Rent to the | 
People, of the Lands which he pofleſs'd ; and regulating the 
Affair of Grazing, and Paſture (d). Two large Fragments of 
this Law, which was of a great length; are copied from tuo 
old brazen Tables, by Sigomns (e). 
neg Lex, the Author L. Cornelius $ylla, Digtater, at and 
Conſul with Q: Metellus, A. 673, ordaining, that the bad 01 | 
proſcrib'd Perions ſhould be common. This is chiefly to be u. 
derſtood of the Lands in Tujcary, about Volaterræ and Fr de, 


— 
72 


= ESE 


# which Sylla divided amongſt his Soldiers Cert 
| | } 5 
[ Servilia Lex, the Author P. Servilius R ulhus, Tribune of tl. amon: 
y Commons, A. 690, in the Conſulſhip of Cicero and Antony, Were ( 
k taining many Particulars, ahout ſelling ſeveral Houſes, Field, Tren. 
ö that belong' d to the Publick, for the purchaſing Land in 0!! Ter 
j Parts of Traly ; about creat; ng ten Men to be Superviſors of the | 45 % 
| Bufinets, and abundance of other Heads ; ſeveral of wi] = Pr 
! | nce, 
N (a) Cic, in cat. Major, (&) Cic. pro Sextio, Plut. &c. (c) cic. lei. (lad 
| Pilit. & c. (d) Cic. de Orat. lib. 2. Min Bruto. (e) De Avity J® # £5 

Trai.'bÞ.-2, ( f) Cic> in Rullum, pro Raſcio, Salluſt. in catilin. 95 
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are repeated by Cicero in his three Orations extant againſt this 
Law, by which he hinder'd it from paſting. 

Flavia Lex, the Author T. Flavius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. bgz, about dividing a ſufficient Quantity of Land among 
P;mpev's Soldiers and the Commons (). 

Julia “e, the Author Julius Cofar, Conſul with Bibulus, A. 
%, ordaining, That all the Land in Campar a, which us'd 
iormerly to be farm'd at a ſet Rent of the State, {hould be di- 
ech among. the Commons: As alfo, That all Members of 
fe ſhould ſwear to confirm this Law, and to defend it a- 
-1in!t all Oppoſers. Cicero calls this Jes Campania (). 

Mamitia Jex, the Author C. Mamilius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, in the Time of the Faugurthine War; ordaining, That in 
the Bounds of the Lands, there ſhould be leftthve or fix Foot 
of Ground, which no Perſon ſhould convert to his private Uſe, 
aun that Commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to regui ite this 
Alair'c). From this Law de Limitibus, the Author took the 
durtame of Simentanus, as he is call'd by Salluſt (4). 

(a) Cicrr ad Attic. lib. 1. (%) Ve ius Paterc. lib. 2. Plut. in Pomp. cæſ. V 


C7 ute J. ad Atctic. Lit, 2. Epiſt. 18. (c) cicero bb, 2. de Leg. (d) 111 
lf, Jb. i | 


GH AP. XXX. 
Laws relating to CoRN. 


FEmpronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Cracchus, (not 
T. Sempronius Gracchus, as Roſinus has it) ordaining, L hat 
certain Quantity of Corn ſhould be diſtributed every Month 
among the Commons, ſo much to every Man; for which they 
vere only to pay the ſmall Conſideration of a S mis and 2 
Triens (a). | | 
Terentia Caſſia Lex, the Author M. Terentius Varro Lucul- 
4 and. C. affius, Conſuls, A. 680, ordaining, That the ſame 
et Price ſhould be given for all Corn bought up in the Pro- 
vince, to hinder the Exactions of the Quæſtors (CN). 
C:dia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
4.695, ordaining, That thoſe Quantities of Corn, Which were 


(»} Flor, Epit. Liv. lib. 60. Vell. Pat. lib. 2. He. (6) cic. in herrin. 3. 
L 3 forme: 


on e Civil Government Part II. 


formerly fold to the poor People at fix Aſſes: ind a TTiens the 
Bu Fo 1, ſhould be diſtributed among them gratzs (a), 


Ilieronitu Lex, the Author H. ere, 3 ant of Sith requl latins 


the Altair between the Farmers and the Decumant „(or Gather ror: 
of the Corn- Tax, which becauſe it conſiſted of a tenth Part, 
they call'd Decuma,) orduning the Quantity of Corn, the Price, 
and the imme affecting it; Wind I 0 pl the Juſtic 5 Of it, the 


. 27 0 - Fill . ww Force, after: Hey ory 1 poli. Us 'd tnem- 


(<) Cicero pro Scatio, in Hon. &c. 12255 Cicero in Ver. 


CH. AP. XXXI. 


Laws for the regulating of Expexcrs. 


ON Lea x, the Author 2 Orchins, Tribune of the Com- 
> mons, A. $66, defining the Number of Gueſts which were 
alow'd to be preſent at any Entertainment (a). 

Fania Lex, the Author C. Tuunius, Conſul, A. 588, ordain- 
ing, that upon the higher Feſtivals, no Perſon ſhould expend 


more than an 5 red A/jzs in a Day; on ten other Days in 


every Month, thirty Aljes 3 and at all other times, ten (6). 
Didia Leu, enacted about cichteen Years after the former. 
ordaining, that the Laws for regulating Expences ſhould reach 
<1] the Ictallaus, as well as the Inhabitants of Rome; and that not 
only the Maſters of extravagant Treats, but the Gueſts too, 
Mould incur a Penalty for their Offence (c). 
Lex Licina, the Author P. Licinius Craſſus the Rich, agree. 
ing in moſt Particulars with the Fannian Law; and farther pre- 
fcrbing, that on the Kalends, Nones, and Nundinæ, thirty A075 
mould be the moſt that was ſpent at any Table ; and that 0! 
| ordinary Days, which were not particularly ex 
Caro arits cppi- cepted, there ſhould be ſpent only three Pound 
% e l. of dry Fleſh, and one Pound of Salt Meat; 
No: ISL. in Bib. but allowing as much as every body pleas d ol 
Len er en, aß of the Ground. 
 Crruelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Hl, 
erated, not ſo much for the retrenching ot 


% M:crobii Saturn. lib. 2. cap. 14. (6) Thid. & A. Gell. lib. 2. cap. 2 
. A. Geil. lu. 2. cap. 24 | 


extravagant | 
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-<trayagant I reats, as for the Lowering, the Price of Proviſi- 
hs (a). 

Emilia Lex, the Author M. Amilins I. epidus, Conful, about 
4. 675, reſpecting the ſeveral Sorts of Meats in Uſe at that 
Time, and ſtating the juſt Quantitics allowable of cyery kind (6). 

e Lex, the Author Autius Reffto : A further Eflay toward 

„ ſupprefling of Luxury, the Pa inkealars of which we are 
* 901 acquainted with. But Muscrobiuis gives us this remarkable 
b tory of the Author, that finding his C onſtitution to be of v cry 
little Force, by reaion of the great Head that Prodigality and 
Fravacance had gain'd in the City, he never after wards ſupp'd 
broad as long as he liv? d, for fear he ſhould be forc'd to be a 
ops of the Contempt of his own Injunction, without being 

Condition to puniſh it (c). 

Tui Lex, preicrr'd in the Time of Auguſtus, allowing two 
nundred Selle {ti for the Provitiens on the Dies Preſeſti, three 
hundred on the common Feſtivals in the Kalendar, and a thuu- 
and at Marriage Feaſts, and ſuch extraordinary Entertain- 
ments (d). | 

A. Gellius farther adds, that he finds in an old Author an E- 
ict either of Aygu/tus or Tiberi i,, (he is uncertain which) ruin 
% Allowance according to the Difference of the Feſtivals, trom 
ure hundred to two thouſand Se/tertit (e 85 

Hither m: ay be reſcrr'd the Lex Oppic, t he Author C. Opprius, 
Tribune of the Commons, A. $40, in the Heat of the {econ 
£ AIR War, ordaining, That no Woman ſhould have abore 

an Ounce of Gold, wear a party-colour'd (Zarment, or hc: 
ed in a Chariot in any City, Town, or to any Place within 
1 lere unleſs upon the Account of 0 ale brating fom:: 


red Solemnity { LF). 


WE 4. Gell. lib. 2. cap. 24. (6) 74. (e) Macrob. & A. Gell. (4) 4. Ge: 
5 CF] Liv. lb. 34. 1ac. Ain. J» 
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Laws relatins to MARTIAL Arralxs. 


AD De — Dani — 2-44} m 
JOS, TY e, 9 
5 e * { a AY, N 


fu R ATA Lex Mit, 17 50 „the Author, probably, 4 


3 74 


lerius Goruus, Dictator A. at 1, Ordaining, That no Sole 5 


Name which had been enter“ In the Mufter-Roll, ſhould be 
ſtruck out, unless by the Party's Conſent : And that no Perſon, 


who had been Military Triv:1e, ſhould execute the Office of 


Dis Tor Ordiuum Ids 
95 I DI 2 Le the Auth : I 7 94 Comp: 9111115 Gr, uchus, T r:9urs 
of the Com mons, . 630, Ordaining, That the Soldiers ſhow! 
cceive their Cloth; 8; 777 al the Publik Charge, without any 
1: minution of their ordinary Pay: And that none ſhould br 
Oblig'd to ſerve in the Army, who was not full ſeventeen Yeo. 
Old (%. | 
_ Maria Porcia Les, the Authors L. Marius and Porcius Cut, 
T ribunes of the Commons, A. 691, ordaining, . That a Penzii} 
{rould be inflicted on ſuch Commanders as writ falſly to de 
8 
and of their own 1 And that they ſhould be oblig'd, wiz! 
they firſt enter'd the City, to take a folemn Oath befor 10 
Ducſfors, that the Number which they return'd was truc, a 
cording to the Nenn Computation (c). 

Sulticia Ie, the Author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 665, ordaining, That the chief Command in tte 
Mithridatick War, which was then enjoy'd by L. Sylla, ſhou.: 
be taken from him and conferr'd on C. Marius (d). 

Gabinia Len, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, 4, 685, ordaining, That a Commiſſion ſhould be grante? 
to Cu. Pompey, for the Mana gement of the War againſt the b 
rates for three Years, with this particular Clauſe, that pon 


all the Sea on this Side Hercules's Pillars, and in the Maritime 


Provinces as far as 400 Stadia from the Sea, he ſhould be em- 
power'd to command KR! N83, Governors, and States, to ſupph 
bim with all Neceſlarics in the Expedition (e). 


0 
Os 


(a' (tr, . (2) Piet, in C. Gracch. (c) Valer. Max. Lib. 2. Cap © 
(4) Ve. aterg. b. 2. Flor, Epit. 77. Plutarch in Sylia & Mario, &c. 4 4: 
cnlue in Corneiien. Ve J. Pat erc. lib. 2. Plutarch in Pomp. Cicero de 
21, If, poſt Reditum in Senat. 


el 


Senate, about the Number of the Slain on the Enemies Side, 


AD, 


1 
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Manilia Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of the Com- 


mons, A. 687, ordaining, "That all the Forces of Lucullus, and 
hc Province under his Government, ſhould be given to Pompey ; 
torether with Bithynuia, which was under the Command of 
(/rbriz ; and that he ſhould forthwith make War upon Mi- 
thridates ; retaining ſtill the ſame Naval Forces, and the So- 


vereignty of the Seas, as before (a). 


>) dero de Lege Maniliz, Flutareł. in Tomb. "ar, Epitow, 100, 
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EH AP. XXXIII. 


De Tutelis, or Laws concerning WARDSUIPS. 


TILIA Lex, the Author and Time unknown, prefcri- 
bing, That the Prætor, and the major Part of the Tr:- 
Funes, ſhould appoint Guardians to all ſuch Minors, to whom 
one had been otherwiſe aſſign'd (). 
The Emperor Claudius ſcems to have abrogated this Law, 
when, as F uetonius informs us, he order'd, that the Aſſignment 


e Guardians ſhould be in the Power of the Conſuls (6). 


_ Letiria Lex, ordaining, That ſuch Perſons as were diſtracted, 
or prodigally ſquander'd away their Eſtates, ſhould be commit- 
to the Care of ſome proper Perſons, for the Security of 
hemſclves and their Poſlefſions: And that whoever was con- 
victed of defrauding any in thoſe Circumſtances, ſhould be 


irem'd guilty of a high Miſdemeanour (c). 


(a) Let, lib, 30. (6) Seton. in Claud. cap, 23. (c) Cicero de Offic. lib. 3. 
* Na „Deo. lib. 3. 
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Laws concerning Wills, Heirs, and Legacics. > 

Via Lex, the Author C. Furins, Tribune of the Com. 10 

mons, ordaining, That no Perſon. ſhould give, by way o. 70 

Legacy, above a thouſand es, unleſs to the Relations of the Th: 

Maiter who manumiz d him, and to ſome other Parties the: son 

excepted (a). e 
Foconia Lex, the Author Q. Voconius Sara, Tribune of th: 

Commons, A. 5 84, ordaining, That no Woman ſhould be let fe 


Heireſs to an Eſtate ; and that no Cenjus ſhould, by his Wil, 
give above a fourth part of what he was worth, to a Womn 
This ſcems to have been enacted, to prevent the OY at 
Extinction of Noble Familics (5). 

By the Word Census is meant any rich Perſon, who v. 
rated high in the Cenſor's Books. 


(a) cicer. pro Balbo. (b) Cicero in Verr. 3. nes. de Finth, 


ot ] 

. XXXV. Ren 

Laws concerning Money, Uſury, &c. Ati! 

COM 

FEmprone Lex, the Author M. Sempronias, Tribur: 0 vide 
the Commons, A. 5 60, ordaining, That in lending M.. F 
ney to the Allies of Rome and the Latines, the Tenor of e boin 
Roman Laws ſhould be ſtill obſerv'd, as well as among Ne ſud 
Citizens (2). F ne 
Valeria Lex, the Author Valerius Flaccus, ts ful with L. C Z J 
nelius Cinna, ordaining (to oblige the poorer Part of the Cit Cor 
that all Creditors ſhould diſcharge their Debtors upon the Re- de k 
ceipt of a fourth Part for the whole Sum. This Law, as mo! Kni 


unreaſonable, is cenſur'd by Paterculus ( b). 


(a) Liv. lib. 35. Cicero de Ofc. 2. (6) Lib. 2. cap, 23. 


„ moon 
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Cabinia Lex, the Author Aul. Gabimus, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 685, ordaining, I hat no Action ſhould be granted for 
tie Recovery of any Money taken up, ver/urd fattd, i. e. firſt 
borrow'd upon a ſmall Ute, and then lent out again upon a 
"eater 3 which Practice was highly unreaſonable (2). 

Claudia Lex, the Author Claudius Ceſar; commanding, 
That no Uſurer ſhould lend Money to any Perſon in his Non- 
re, to be paid after the Death of his Parents (6). 

/ ea/an added a great Strength to this Law, when heordain'd. 
That thoſe Ufurers who lent Money to an, Filius Familie, or 
den under his Father's 'T uition, ſhould have lno Right ever to 
laim it again, not even after the Death of his Parents (c). 


(a Cicero ad Attic. lib. 3. Fpiſt. wit. lib. G. Epiſl. 2. (6) Tacit. Annal. 11. 


(cen ton. in Veſp. Cap. 11, 


CHAP, XXXVI. 


Laws concerning the \upces. 


9* mpronta Lex, the Author C. Sempromus Gracchus, Tri- 
1 b1ne of the Commons, A. 630. ordaining, That the Right 
of Judging, Which had been aſſign'd to the Senatorian Order by 
R:mulus, ſhould be transferr'd from them to the Equites (a). 

Servilia Lex, the Author ©. Servilius Capo, Conjul, with C. 
Atilius Serranus, A. 647. abrogating in part the former Law, and 
commanding, that the Privilege there mention'd ſhould be dt- 
zided between both Orders of Knights and Senators (J). 

Plutarch and Florus make C. Sempronius Gracchus to have ap- 
pointed 300 Senators, and 600 Equites, for the Management of 
ſudgments; but this ſeems rather to belong to the Servilian Law, 
not totally a Miſtake (c). This Law was ſoon after repeal'd. 

Livia Lex, the Author M. Livius Druſus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 662, ordaining, That the Judiciary Power ſhould 
te ſeated in the Hands of an equal Number of Senators and 
Knights (d). 


(a) Aſconius in Divin. Tacit- Ann. 12. Vel. Paterc. L. 2. (6) Cicero de Art. 
bet, lib. 2, de Oratore in Bruto, in Orat. pro Scalro. (c) Cicero de Orator. 
i Flor, Epir, 71, (d) Aſconius in Cornelian, | 


But 
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But this, among other Conſtitutions of that Author, was ab. 
rogated the very fame Year, under Pretence of being made in. 
1 


Plautia Lex, the Author M. Plautins Silvanus, Tribune of 


the Commons, A. 664. ordaining, Tha: very T ribe f. ould 


chuſe out of their own Body fifteen Perions to ſerve 25 Judgc, 
every Year; by this Means making the Ecnovur com: 
three Orders, according as the Votes carric ! [tin ever 7 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Diga, 
taking away the Right of Judging entirely from 5. 
and reſtoring it fully to the Senators (H. 

Aurelia Lex, the Author L. Aurelius Cotta, Pr: 
ordaining, That the Senatorian and Equeſtrian Orc 
with the Tribuni Arari, ſhould ſhare the judicial 
tween them (c). 

Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, cmi 
Craſſus, A. 698, ordaining, That the Judges ſhould be c 
otherwiſe than formerly, out of the richeſt in every Centul 
yet, notwithſtanding, ſhould be confin'd to the Perſons me. 
ron'd in the Aurelian Law (d). 

Julia Lex, the Author Julius Cz/ar, conficming the as 
ſaid Privilege to the Senators and Knights, but excluding the 
Tribuni #rarii (e). 

Roji uus ſets this Law before that of P anipey ; but 'tis ver) 
plain, ty as not made till afterwards. 

Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, Conſul with e 


Czfar, A. 709, ordaining, That a third Decury ef judzcs 


ſhould be added to the two former, to be choſe out of the Cen- 


turions (J). 


(2) Cicero pro Cornel, & ad Att, 4, (b) Flor, Epitom. 89. Aſ-ov, in Pirinat. 
( 1 in Verrinis Vel, lib. 2. (a) Cicero | in I iſonem. (e. Suet, in Julio, cap. 
(J) Cicero 19 Philipt. 1. & 5. 


14. 


Bc 


p 
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CH AP. XXAXVIL 


Laws relating to JuDGMENTS. 


pol PETIA Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole 
£ Conſul, A. 701, forbidding the Uſe of the Laudatores in 
Tryals (a). | 

Jemmia Lex, ordaining, that no Perſon's Name ſhould be 

:ceiv*d into the Roll of Criminals, who was abſent upon the 

publick Account (6). | 

Remmia Lex, ordaining, that Perſons convicted of Calum- 
ny ſhould be ftigmatiz'd (c). 

Both theſe Laws ſometimes go under the Name of Mem- 
mie, and ſometimes of Remmie ; the Diſtinction here obſery'd 
5 owing to P. Manutius. | | 

Cincia Lex, the Author M. Cincius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 5 49, forbidding any Perſon to accept of a Giſt up- 


on account of judging a Cauſe. This is commonly calld Lex 
Muneralis (d). 


(a) Plut arch. in Pomp. J in catone Vt icenſ. Valer. Max lib. 5. cap. 2. (0) Ci- 
cero in Vat in. Val. Max. lib. 3. cap. 7. (c)] Cicero pro Sext. Roſcic. (d) Liv. 
11d. 34. Tacit. Ann. 14. Cicero ad Attic. lib. 1, de Oratore 2. de Send. 


CHAP. XXXVIIII. 


Laws relating to CRIMES. 


T HE Crimes or Actions that tended to the Prejudice of the 
State, have been already reckon'd up, and briefly explain'd. 
The Laws on this Subject are very numerous, and, by reaſon 
of their great Uſefulneſs, have been preſerv'd at large in the 
Labours of the Civilians, with the particular Heads of which 
they conſiſted. It will be ſufficient to the preſent Deſign, to 
mention 
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mention ſuch as are hinted at in the ordinary Clallicks and :- 
ſpeak of thoſe only in general. 


DE MAESTATE. 


Gabinia Lex, already deſcrib'd among the Laws relating t 
Aſtemblies. 
 Apuleia Lex, the Author L. Apuleins, Tribune of the Com. 


mons, A. 652. It ſeems to have been enacted for the Reftran: 


of publick Force and Sedition in the City (a). Sigontus thinks 
that 'twas this Law, which made the Queſtion de Majas 
per be 21. 

aria Lex, the Author J. Varius, Tribune of the Commons. 
A. 662. ordaining, That all ſuch Perſons ſhould be brought t; 
a publick Tryal, Who had any way encourag'd or aflifted . 
Confederates in the late War againſt Rome (0. 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. Oyvo, 
making it Treaſon to lend an Army out of a Province, or to 
engage in a War without ſpecial Orders; to endeavour the in- 
gratiating one's {elf ſo with the Army as to make them ready to 
ierve his particular Intereſt ; or to ſpare, or ranſom a Com- 
mander of the Enemy when taken Priſoner; or to pardon tie 
Captains of Robbers and Piratcs; or for a Roman Citizen to 
reſide without Orders at a Foreign Court; and aſſigning the 
Puniſhment of Au & [gnis Interdictio to all chat thould be 
convicted of any of thete Crimes (c c). 

Julia Lex, the Author Fulus Cajar, either in his firſt Con- 


ſulſhip, Or alter the Pha: [alia Victory, ordaining the Puniſh- 


ment mention'd in & 1418 Law, to be inflicted on all that were 
found guilty de Majeſtate; w hereas S31/a intended it only for 
the Particulars which he there ſpecifics (d). 

Antonia Lex, the Author Mark Antony, allowing thoſe who 
were condemn'd de Majeſtate, an Appeal to the People ; which 
before was only allow'd in the Crime which they call'd Per- 
duellio, one Part of the Crimen Majęſtatis, of the moſt heinous 
Nature; which the Lawyers define, Hojtili anims adveru 
Rempublicam eſſe. This Law was repeal'd by Aug guſtus (e). 


(a) cicero de Orator. lib. 2 (5) Cicero pro Scauro, pro Cornel. Tc 
lan. 2. in Bruto. Vale: ius Marian, lib. * * 6. | (e ) Cicero in Pi on. 
pro Cluznt. Oe. 645 Cicero, Phil Pp. (e) P, da. lid, de Le- 
tik us. | | 


De 
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De Adulterio & Pudicitia. 


Julia Lex, the Author Auguſtus Czar, as Suetonins informs 
us (a). Juvenal mentions this Law in his ſecond Satyr, and 
{ems to intimate, that it was afterwards conhrm'd, and put 
in full Force by the Emperor Domitiau; the Rigor of it is there 
very handſomely. expreſs'd: 


Leges revocabat amaras (b) 
Omnibus, atque ipſis Vener! Martique, timend as. 


Scatinia Lex, the Author C. Scatinius Aricinus, Tribine of 
the Commons; though ſome think it was call'd Lex Scantinia., 
rom one Scantimus, Tribune of the Commons; againſt whom 
it was put in Execution. It was particularly levelled againſt 
the Keepers of Catamites, and againſt ſuch as proſtituted them- 
(clves for this vile Service (c). The Penalty enjoyn'd by the 
Author, was only pecumary ; but Auguſtus Czjor made it af- 
'erwards capital (4). | 


Cornelia Lex inter ficarios, & weneficss ; 


The Author Cornelius Sylla, Dictator. It was directed againſt 
ſuch as kill'd another Perſon with Weapons or Poiſon, or fir'd 
Houſes, or took away any Perſon's Life by falſe Accuſation; 
with ſeveral other Heads. | 
It was a Clauſe in this Law, That the Perſon who ſtood ac- 
cusd of the Crimes therein mention'd, might have his Choice 
of letting the Jury give their Verdict Clam, vel Palam, by Voice: 
or by Tablets (e). | 


De Parricadis. 


The old Law which preſcrib'd the odd Sort of Puniſhment: 
proper to this Crime, was reſtor'd and confirm'd by Pompey 
the Great, with the Title of Lex Pompe!a (7). 


Cornelia Lex falſi. 


_ $/lla the DiFator, as he appointed a proper Prætor to make 
inquiſition into what they call'd Crimen fal/i, ſo he enacted this 


/ 


hd. 7. cap. g. Cicero Philip. 3. Juv. cc, (6) Juſl. nliit lit. 3. (e) cc. 
dro cluent. (f) Juſt. Inf}, lib 3. & alii. 


(a) In Aug. cap. 34. (5) Juv. Saf, 2. v. 30. c) Huintil. lib. 4. cap. 2. 


Law 


forcibly expell'd any Perſon from his lawful Poſſeſſion. The 
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Law as the Rule 1 Standard in ſuch Judgment (a). It takes 
mM all Forgers, Concealers, Interliners, &c. of Wills; Coun- 
terſeiters of Writs and. Edicts; falſe Accuſers, and Corrupter 
of the Jury; together with thote that any Ways debas'd the 
publick Coin, by ſhaving or filing the Gold, or adultcrating the 
Silver, or publiſhing any new Pieces of Ti in, Lead, Sc. and 
making thoſe incur the lame Penalty (which was Aq uw & Ig. 
Nis interdictio) who voluntarily conniv'd at the Offeriders in 
theſe Particulars. 


Leges de vi. 
Plautia, or Plotia Lex, the Author P. Plautius, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 675, againſt thoſe that attempted any Force 


againſt the State or Senate; or us'd any Violence to the Magi 
ſtrates, or appear'd arm'd in publick upon any ill Deſign, oi 


Puniſhment affign'd to the Convicted was Aguæ & Ignis inter- 
diftio (b). 
Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Common 
A. 695, ordaining, that all thoſe ſhould be brought to their 
'Fryal, who had "executed any Citizen of Rome without th: 
Judgment of the People, and the Formality of a Tryal (c). 

The Author being a mortal Enemy of Cicero's, levell'd this 
Law particululy accainſt him; who in the Time of the Catili- 
narizn Conſpiracy, for the — Expedition and Security, 
having taken ſeveral of the chief Partics concern'd, firſt impri- 
fon'd and afterwards executed them, only upon a Decrce of 
the Senate. Clodius having highly ingratiated himſelf with the 
People, by fcreral popular Lav's, ea!; ly 2 got this Act to pals; 
and fo obi Cicero to go into Exile. 

Pompeia Lew, the Author Pompey the Great, in his third Con- 
ſulſhip, A. 701. It was directed eſpecially againſt the Authors ot 
the late Riot, upen the Account of Clodius and Milo; in which, 
one of the Cui had been ſet on Fire, and the Palace of Lepidis 
the [nterrex, aſlaulted by Force. This Law iniroduc'd a much 
ſhorter Form of Judgment than had been formerly us'd, orda'n- 
ing, That the iarit three Days in every Tryal ſhould be ſpent in 
hearing and examining W itnciies, and then allowing ny 05 ON 
Day for the two Parties to make their formal Accufation 2. 
Defence; the firſt. being coniin'd to two Hours, and the othe 


(a) cic. de Nat. Deor. lik. 3. Siet. in , cap, 33. () Sueton. in J. 
cap. 3. Dio, lit. 39. Cicero pro Sexl io, pro Mil olig. (e) Vell. Paterc. 5 5 


Cie. wil tec. 8 3 Dio, H 38. 
10 
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o three. Hence, the Author of the Dialogue concornino 
famous Orators, (attributed to 2uintilian, or Tac, bc 


ſerves, That Pompey was the firtt who depriv'd Eluguence 


of its old Liberty, and conſin'd it to Bounds and Limits (a). 
Leges de Ambitu, 


Fabia Lex, preſcribing the Number of Sectors, allow'd 
o any Candidate (%). This did not paſs, 

e Calpurnia Lex, the Authors MH. Acilins Glabrin, 

C. Calpur nus Piſs, Conſuls A. 686, ordainins, that, 
wehdes the Fine impos'd, no Perſon convicted of this Crime 
ould bear an Office, or come into the Senate (c). 

Tullia Lex, the Author M. Tulins Cicero, Conſul with C. 
Aitznius, A. 690, ordaining, that nv Perſon, for "I'wo Years 
ION e he ſu'd for an Office, {ſhould exhibit a Show of Gla- 
lia tors to the People, unleſs the Care of ſuch a Solemnity had 

en left to him by Will: That Senators, convicted of the 
Hen ambitus, ſhould ſu fer a ignis inter icli for T en 
1 105 6 nd thit the Commons ſhould ie ur a leverer Penalty 


than had been denounced by the Calpurniau uw . 
„ af Lex, the Author at us Lurco, Tr Finde of the 
ommons, A. 692, more ſevere than that of Tà2lt Having 


hi remarkable Clauſe, that if any Candidate promis d Vionry 
% the Tribunes, and did not pay it, he ſhould be excus?: 
dut, in caſe he actually gave it, ſhould be Pg to pay 
every Tribe a Yearly. Fine of 3009 Seſtertii 

Lex Licinia de Sodalitiis, the Author M. 5 PISS 95 5 . 

Conful vrith Cn. Pompey, A. 5915 appointed A great os 
than formerly to Offenders of this Kind (/). By $94477:2, 
they underſtood an unlawful making o f Parties at Elecuons; 
WK h was interpreted as a Sort of Violen e oftcr'd to the 
Freedom of the People. Tis ſtrange, that this Senſe of the 
Word ſhould have cicap'd Cooper and Litt/e!on, 

Ajronius ſeems to imply, that tne Sadalitia and . 
were two different Crimes, when he tells us, that Ai w, 


aravgn'd on tho two Accounts, at two ever ies, 


* 


and not before the ſame Quailor 0 N 


(0 Vile Aſcon, in Milon. Cie. d uiô. 4. Ceſ. de Bell. Civ. I. 3. & . () Cie; 
9ꝗ4¹ 1 0 ) 1 Pri ; Murana, 170 (us l. Kc. 6 4% C. n. 70 de x- 
N Mur h. <a [ 37. (2) Cres atis. lei. eps 11. () £75; o Hlanc. 
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Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole Conſul, 
A. 701. By this it was enacted, 'That whoever, havin. 
been convicted of a Crime of this Nature ſhould afterward, 
impeach two others of the {ſame Crime, ſo that one of them 
was condemned, fhould himſelf, upon that Score, be par- 
don'd; The ort Form of Judgment, mention'd in Pon 
pria Lox de di, was order'd too by this Law 0. 

Julius Cæſar quite ruin d the Freedom and fair Proceeding: 
mn Elections, when he divided the Right of chuſing Mars 1 
trates between him ſelf and the! *ople, or rather diſpoted of 
al! Offices at his Pleaſure (b). Hence Lucan 


Nam quo melius Pharſalicùs annus (c) 
Conſul? notus crit © frugit folemnia camps, 
Et non admiſ}ce dis, imit 7 agia Plebis ; 
Decantatque Tribus, & wana verſat in Urna. 
Nec cœlum ſervare licet ; tonat Augure ſurdo : 
El late jurantur aves, bubone | ſiniſtro. 


From what brave Conſul cou'd the Year receive 
A furer Mark, than Death and Wars ſhall leave? 
Aſlemblies are a Jeſt ; and, when they meet, 
The gaping Crowd is bubbled with a Cheat. 
The Lots are ſhook, and ſorted Tribes advance; 
But Cæſar, not blind Fortune, rules the Chance. 
Nor impious Rome Heaven's ſacred Signs obeys, 
While Zove ſtill thunders, as the Augurs plea ſe: 
And when leſt Owls ſome dire Diſaſter bode, 
The ſtaring, Miſcreants, at their Maſter's Nod, 
Look io the Right, and ſwear the Omen's good, 


But Auguſtus reſtor'd the old Privileges to the Comitia, 
and reſtrain'd unlawful Courſes us'd in the canvaſſing at Elec- 
tions, by ſeveral Penalties (4) ; and publiſh'd for this ; Purpole, 
the Lex Julia de Ambitu, mention'd in the Paudects. 


Leges de Pecuniis repetundis. 


Calpurniz Lex, the Author L. Calpurnius Piſa Frugi, 
A. G4, ordaining a certain Prætor for the Inquiſition of this 
Crime, and laying a great Penalty on Offenders (e). 


(a) In Argument. Miloniay, (0) Suctor. in Julio, cap. 41. ( Lib. 
v. 391. (J) Heten. in 4g. cap. 49, (e) Cicero in Bruto, de Office lid. 2. 
Crat. 3, in J errem, 

Cæliſia 
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Cacilia Lex, mention'd by Valerius Maximus (a). Sigo— 
111; believes this Law to be the very ſame with the former, 
ind that either the TWO Tribunes, Cæcilius and Calpurnins, 


E wind in the making of it; and ſo it came to be call'd either 
E Colpurnia, or Ceula, at Pleaſure ; or that in this Place we 


owht to read Ca/purnia, inſtead of Celia, 

{unia Lex, the Author, probably, M. Junius Pennus, 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 627, ordaining, that, beſides 
the 1itis e/timatio, or rating of the Damages, the Perſon, 


convicted of this Crime, ſhould ſuffer Baniſhment (#). 


Seruvilia Lex, the Author, C. Servilius Glaucia, Prætor, 


E /. 653, ſeveral Fragments of which are collected from Au- 
E tor, and tranſcrib'd from brazen Tablets by Sigonius (c). 


Acilia Lex, the Author, M. Acilius Glabrio; in which was 


remarkable Clauſe : That the convicted Perſon ſhould 
be allow'd neither ampliatio, nor comperendinatio ; neither a 
av Hearing at a ſet Time prefixed by the Prator, nor an 
EF \ournment of the Trial, till the third Day after the firſt 
| Appearing; of the Parties in the Court (d). 


(ornelia Lex, the Author, L. Cornelius Syila, Dictator ; 


| 11 aininy, that, beſides the litis Eſtimatio, the Perſon, con- 
eo this Crime, ſhould be interdicted the Uſe of Fire 
| ind Water (e). 


Jul Lex, the Author, C. Julius Cæſar; this kept its 


Authority through the whole Series of the Ernperors, and is 


!} celebrated in the Pandeet; : A gteat Part of it was le- 


choc againſt the Miſdemeanours of Provincial Governors; 

| iiny of which, according to this Law, are alledg'd againſt 

%, who had been Preconjul in Macedonia, by Cicero, in 
37th Oration. 


. 5's . . r 7 / 1 
) Lib. 6. cap. 9. Sect. 10. (% Cc, in Verrem, & pro Page, Vell. Pas 
PC, ab. 2. (e) Cic. pro Pofthum. uro . wn Verrem. digen. de jadieliis, 


| 117-2, cap. 27. (4) Cie. in Ferrer. Aſcon. ili e i de m. (e) Cic. pro Cluen-” 


n Yerrem, Aſcor, Ledi iu. in Verrinas: 
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Miſcellany Laws not 18 of under {he fe, 
He 44S, 


(Eo ta Lr de Celliglis, the Author Y. Clodins,. Tr: 
of the Commons, A. 69;, ordanine, That the Co 
or Companits of Aruheers inſtituted by Numa, which | 
in a great Meature been laid down, ſhould be all 1 
and oblerv'd as formerly, with the Addition of ſeycral 
Companies (a). | | 

Cacitia Lex de jure falle, & Sp/yibutis tolleudis; the As 
thor Q, Carrlins Metellus Nepos, Pretor, A. 693, 010i 
ing, 'T hat the Pax call'd Porter % ſhould be taken off 1 
all the Italian States (J). 

Portorid, according. to $1goums's Explication, Was a NY Fl 
Toll paid always at the carrying of any exportable Good 
the Hay en; whence the Collectors of it were call'd Pott. 


Lex Julia de maritandis ordinibus. 

The Romans, conſulting the Grandeur of their Republic, 
had always a particular Honout for a married State; and nv- 
thing was more uſual than for the Cenſors to impoſe a Fs 
upon old Batchelors. Diouyſius Halicarnaſſers (c) mention 
an old Conſtitution, by which all Perſons of full Age well 
obliged to marry : But the hrit Law, of which we have! 
Certainty, was this of Aug ut Cejar, preſerr'd A. 730. 
did not paſs before it had receiv'd ſeveral Amendments, | 

at firſt rejected for its extreme Severity, This is the du 75 Cel 
of Pr. opertius's ſeventh Elegy of the third Book. 


Gaviſa n certe ſublatam Cynthia legem, &C. 
My Cyulbia laugh'd to ſee the Bill thrown out, G. 
Hora. e calls it Lex Marita (d ). 


ferr'd 4 a new Bill by Papius and e 17 Conſu 


IE ie. tro Sextio; in Tiſon. pro Donn, Aeon in Cornel. (50 Dio. 5, 
16, n E At. ad Ati, (c 0 Lid, 9. (4) In Caruiue ct.: 
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Time ; whence it is ſometimes call'd Papa Poppaa 
„and generally Fula Papa, 
\ oreat Part of the general Heads are collected by Liſiſius, 
Comment on 7 acttns (4), money which, the molt res 
bible arc thoſe which contain the Sanctions of Rewards 
| PUſhncnts, | | 
to the Hirt of theſe, it was hereby ordain'd, That all 
\iamirates ſhould take Precedence accordinr to their 
ber of Children 3 or a married Man belore a Batchelor : 
in lektions, thoſe Candidates ſhould be preferi”'d, who 
be moſt numerous Offspring : And that bl Perlon 
Þ in. and ſooner than ordinary for an Ofc he had as 
E | nity. (- uhren as he wanted Y ears to be ce Gt bearing; 
ml -Diguity (b): That, whoever in the City had thee 
hen, in thc other Parts GI y, four, arid in the Provinces 
C6 (Or as tome ſay, ſeven, } Mould be excus'd from oll tron- 
one Officesin the Place where he liv'd. Hence came the 
%% un Wherorum, ſo frequently to be met with in 
„ Martial, Se. by which the Emperor often oblig'd ſuch 
FU With this Privilege, to whom 2s aurchad denied it. 
OUthe Penalties incurr'd by ſuch as in ſpight of this Law 

| inp le Lite, the chief was, That unmarried Perſons 
| Incapable of recetving any Legacy or Inheritance 
bb; 1 1; „ umlets from their near Relations: and ſuch as Were 
Imi, and vet had no Children, above half an Eſtate, 
ace, Plutarch has a ſevere Reflection on the covetous 
Ca of the Age: That jeveral of the Romans did not 
war; for the Sake of Heirs to their own Fortunes ; but that 
"ot omjeloes might, upon this Account, be capable of inhe- 
s the U/tates of other Wien (40. } | 

\nd Taveral alludes to the fame Cuſtom: 


9 — 


3 


I Pater es ; ; dedimus quod fama gf ue poſs 5 (d) 
in Pureutis habes : propter me feriberts Heres ; 
Leratum anne capis, nec non © dulce caducunm, 


w by my Toil thou gain'ſt a Fathers Fame ; 
No more ſhall pointing Crowds atteſt thy Shame, 
noting Boys thy Impotence proclaim. 
10 fine is the Privilege our Laws afford 
vim that ſtands a Father on Record: 


Fe 5 Tac t. A. J. 3. Liter. 45 7d. S::if, In O 1, . 3 "TY 4 2.1 
() Flut. e N οοονν, . () Sat. 9. v. 86. 
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the Senators, already explain'd. It appears therefore, thi 
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In Miſers Wills you ſtand unqueſtion'd now, 
And reap the Harveſt Which you cou d not ſow. 


Claudia Lex de ſcribaruni negotiatione. 


This Law is barcly mention'd by Suctonius (a) ; and from; 
4 Part of the Lex Claudia, or Cledia, about the I radins 4 


not only the Senators, but the Scribes too, or at leaſt his 
Scribes who aſſiſted the rs, were forbid to make e 
of a Veſlel of above Three Hundred Amphore: We may 1c: 
ſonably ſuppoſe, that this Prohibition was not laid upon: ther, | 
in reſpect of their Order and Degree, which were not b 
any Means eminent: but rather, upon Account of their 10 U 
ticular Place or Office: Becauſe it look d vet) impt 
that Perſons who were concern'd in the publick A080 | 
ſhould, at the ſame Time, 8 de: ys in Trafſick and Me: I 
chandize, endeavour rather the filling their own Colts, | 
than improving, the Revenucs of the State (). | 

Aamilia Lex; this Law, as well as the former, Gopenss | 
upon a ſingle Author: ity, being juſt named by $al7uft (. „en! 
not explain'd by Maniiius or Roſrmus. It ſcems to hug 
been to this Purpoſe, that {1nce Affairs had been very cf! 
ill manag'd by the Nobility : ; thoſe Perſons, whoſe Ancet 01 
had bore no Magiſtracy in the State, ſuch as they cd 
Heomines nov, ſhould, for the future, be allow'd the Mie 
of holding publick Offices (a). ; 

Atinia Lex de Furtis, ordaining, that no Preienpu! 
ſhould ſecure the poſſeſſion of ſtollen Goods; but that the ; 
proper Owner ſhould have an eternal Right 0 them (eb. 


F 


= :: 

: 6 

„) In Domit. cap. 9. (5) J. Torrent. in not. ad locum. (c) In Bell. Jig. 5 
bin. (d) V. Rivium in not. ad locum. le) Cic. Verr. 3. A. Gell, cap. 7. 2 
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PART II. BOOK IV. 


The ROMAN Ar. IN. 


„ 
The Levics of the 1 Foot. 


> |.1:4 che ſame Time of the Year, as the Conſul; 
were declar'd E/e#? or Deſig"d, they chote 
"el > Ig the Military Tr:bunes, fourteen out of the Bo- 
Me dy of the Eguiles, who had terv'd in the Army 
L five Years ; and ten out of the Commonalty, 
uch as had made ten Campaigns. The former they called 
Tribuni Funiores, the later Seniores. 
Ihe Confals having agreed on a Levy, (as in the Time of 
we Commonwealth, they uſually did every Year) they iſſu'd 
vit an Edict, commanding all Perſons who had reacird the 
Military Age (about 17 Years) to appear (commonly) in the 
Capitol, or in the Area before the Capitol, as the moſt ſacred 
and auguſt Place, on ſuch a Day. The People being come 
| | M 4 | together, 
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together, and the C o1fuls, whoprehdedin the Aſſembly, 
Ving taken their Seat, in the firſt Place, the four and 15 50 


{ 14041105 were diſpoſed of, according to the Number of Le. 


Lions they deſign'd to make up, v hich was generally {our 
The juntor Tribuiies were aſlign'd, four to the firſt Legion, 
three to ihe ſecond, four to tho third, and three to the lf 
{he /enror T rib4177e5, two to the Grit Legion and the third; 
thice to the ſecond and laſt. After thi s, every Tribe be 


C: led out | by Bot, was ordered to divide into their proper 
Centuries ;. out of cach Century were. Soldiers cited by 
Nane, with Reſpect had to their Eftate and Claſs; for which 
Purpof there were Tables ready: at Hand, in which the 


Name, Ape, and Wealth of every Perſon was exactly deſc 
bed.. Four Men, as mu ch: Ike in all Circumſtances as co oy 


be pitch'd upon, bei Ing preſented out of the Century, firſt . 
77017105 of the ff At Legion chot e one, then the T rib A of 


rhe ſecond another, the Tribunts of the third Legion a this 
Man, ana the romaining Perfon fell to the Tribunes of U 
fourth. Tuben four more were drawn out; and now thi 
Right of chuſing firſt below? d to the Tr1bunes of the icon 
. ion; in the next four to the Tribuncs of the third Les 
then to the 7r1buncs of the fourth Legion, and fo run, 
52 e Tr:ibunes chuſing laſt the next Time, who choſe firlt ti 
Tumebetore; the moſt equal and regular Method able 
Cicero has remark'd a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom observed ig 
thcſe Proccedings: That the firſt Soldiers pitch'd upon, thou!s, 
Tor the Omen's Sake, be ſuch as had fortunate Names, 
Siivius, Valerius, and the like (a). _ | 
There were many legal Excuſes which might keep Prion: 
irom the Lift ; as, in Caſe they were fifty Years old; for then 
they could not be obliged to ſerve ; or if they enjoy : 
Civil or Sacted Office, which they could not conven! ons 


relinquiſh ; or if they had already made twenty Campaigns, 


Or LE: 


which was the Time required for every Foot Soldier ; 
upon Account of extraordinary Merit, they had been by par 
lick Authority relcas'd from the Trouble of ſerving for uch“ 
Time 55 or if they were maim'd in any Part, and ſo Out! 
not to be admitted into the Legions; as Suetonius tells us of. 3 
Father, who cut off the Thumbs of his two Sons, on pur 
poſe to keep them out of the Army (). And Valerius Max- 
245 gives a Relation of the like Nature (c). 


(- ci de Pivinal. l. 1. (] Jeton. Sui. "A 242 (c) Far, Mar, I. 6. C.: 


Otherwi! 
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Otherwiſe they were neceſſitated to ſubmit; and in caſe of 
\ Refuſal, were uſually punith'd either with Impriſonment, 
pine, or Stripes, according to the Lenity or Severity of the 
(onful. And therefore it ſeems ſtrange that Machiavel 
mould particularly commend the Roman Diſcipline, upon 
account of forcing, no one to the Wars, when we have in all 
parts of Hiſtory ſuch large Intimations of a contrary Practice. 
Nay, we read too of the Conquiſitores, or Imprets- Maſters, 
who were commiſſioned upon ſome Occaſions to go about, 
and compel Men to the Service of the State. 

Valerins Maxamnus (a) gives us one Example of changing 
this Cuſtom of taking out every particular Soldier by the 
Tribunss, for that of chuſing them by Lot. And Aporanus 
Alexandrinus (b) acquaints us, "That in the Sani War 
manag'd by Lucullus, upon Complaint to the Senate of ſeve- 
ral unjuſt Practices in the Levies, the Fathers thought fit to 
chuſe all the Soldiers by Lot. Yet the fame Author aſſures 
us, That within hve Years Time the old Cuſtom returned, 
of making the Levies in the Manner already deſcribed. 

However, upon any extraordinary Occation of inmediate 
Service, they omitted the common Formalitiecs, and without 
much Diſtinction liſted ſuch as they met with, and led them 


| cut on an Expedition. Theſe they term'd AMilites fubitarii. 


(a) Lib. 8. Cap, Js £7 + To Iberic. 
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HA. II. 
The Levy and Review of the Cavalry, 


R OMULUS having eſtabliſhed the Senate, choſe three 
hundred of the ſtouteſt young Men out of the moſt 
Noble Families to ſerve on Horſeback : But after the In- 
ſtitution of the Cenſus by Servius Tullus, all thoſe Perſons 
tad the Honour of being admitted into the Order of the 
Leite, who were worth four hundred Se/tertia ; yet no 
aan was thus enrolled by the Kings or Conſuls, or after- 
wards by the Cenſors, unleſs beſides the Eſtate required, no 
xccption could be taken againſt his Perſon or Morals. It 
theſe were unqueſtionable, his Name was entered among 
the Knights, and a Horſe and\Ring given him at the pay 
ck 
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nick Charge; he being oblig'd to appear for the future gr 
Horſcback, as often as the State ſhould have Occaſion for hi 
Service. 

So that there being always a ſufficient Number of Equity 
in the City, there needed only a Review in order to fit then 
for Service. Learned Men have very little Agreement in d 
Point; yet we may venture to take Notice of three {ever} 
Sorts of Reviews, Probatio, Tranſuedtio, and what they te: 
med properly Rccenſio; though they are uſually confon. 
ded, and ſeldom underſtood. | 


The Probatio we may conceive to have been a dilizcnt 


Search into the Lives and Manners of the Equites, and a ſtrid 


Obſervation of their Plights of Body, Arms, Horſes, Sc. Thi 


is ſuppos'd to have been commonly made once a Year, 
Tranſvettio Lipſius makes the ſame as Probatio, but he i; 
certainly miſtaken ; fince all the Hints we meet with concern- 
ing it in the Authors, argue it to have been rather a pompous 
Ceremony and Proceſſion, than an Examination. The moſt 
learned Greviys obſerves it to have been always made in the 
Forum (a). Diony/ius deſcribes it in the following Manner: 
The Sacrifices being fulſh'd, all thoſe who are allow'd Horſes at 
the Experce of the State, ride along in Order, as if returning 


from a Battle, being habited in the T oge Palmatæ, er th: 


Trabeæ, and croton'd with Wreaths of Olive, The Proceſſion 
begins at the Temple of Mars, without the Walls, and is dar- 
ried on through all the eminent Parts of the City, particularis 
the Forum, and the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux. The Nu 
ber ſometimes reaches to five T houjand ; every Man bearing“ 
Gifts and Ornaments receiv'd, as a Reward of his Pain, 
from the General. A moſt glorious Sight, and worthy f t 


Roman Grandeur (O). 


This Solemnity was inſtituted to the Honour of Ca 21! 
Pollux, who, in the Battle with the Latins, about the Year ©: 
the City 257, appear'd in the Field perſonally affiſting the N. 
mans; and, preſently after the Fight, were ſeen at Rome (f 
by the Fountain where their Temple was afterwards built, 


upon Horſes all foaming with white frothy Sweat, as ift 


had rode Poſt to bring Tidings of the Victory (c). 
The proper Recenſio was the Account taken by the Cen 
every Luſtrum, when all the People, as well as the £9” 


(a) Prefat. ad I. Vol, Theſawy, Ant. Rom, {b) Dionyſ. Halic. Ib, 6; 
(c) Flut. in Coriolan. x | 


Wele 
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gere to appear at the General Survey: So that it was only a 
more ſolemn and accurate Sort of Probation, with the Addi- 
tion of enrolling new Names, cancelling old ones, and other 
Circumſtances of that Nature. | 

Beſides all this, twas an uſual Cuſtom for the Eguites, when 
they had ſerved out their legal Time in the Wars, to lead 
their Horſe ſolemnly into the Forum, to the Scat of the two 
Cenſers, and there having given an Account of the Com- 


manders under whom they had ſerved, as alſo the Time, Pla- 


cc and Actions relating, to their Service, they were diſchar- 
ed every Man with Honour or Diſgrace, according as he de- 
irycd, For this Account we are beholden to Plutarch, who 
ves a particular Relation how this Ceremony was perform'd 
with univerſal Applauſe by Pompey the Great, 

[t might be brought as a very good Argument of the Ob- 
{urity and Confuſion of theſe Matters, that of two very 
ſcarned Men, one makes this Eguz redditio the lame as the 
Prebatio (a), the other the fame as the Tranſpectis (b). 


— Non noſtrum tantas componere lites. 


The Emperors often took Review of the Cavalry; and 


Auguſtus particularly reſtor'd the old Cuſtom of the Ta. 
19, which had before been diſcontinu'd for ſome Time. 

It is hard to conceive that all the Roman Horſe in the Ar- 
my ſhould conſiſt of Knights; and for that Reaſon Sigonius, 
and many other learned Men, make a Diſtinction in the Ca- 
valry, between thoſe who ſerved Equo publico, and thoſe that 
lerved Equo privato; the former they allow to have been of 
the Order of Knights, the later not. But Erevius and hie 
noble Countryman Schelius have prov'd this Opinion to be a 
vroundleſs Conjecture. They demonſtrate from the Courſe of 
Hiſtory, that from the Beginning of the Roman State, till the 
Time of Marius, no other Horſe enter'd the Legions but the 
ie and proper Knights, except in the midſt of publick Con- 
falion, when Order and Diſcipline were neglected. 

After that Period, the Military Affairs being new modell'd, 
the Knights thought not fit to expoſe themſelves abroad in 
the Legions, as they had formerly done, but generally kept 
at Home to enjoy their Eſtates, and to have a Hand in the 


(2) Herman, Hugo de Militia Equeſtri, I. 2. c 3. (5) Sigon. Au 
ad Liv, I, 9 C. 46. 4 | 
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Tranſactions of the City; and their Places in the Army wae 


filled by foreign Horſe ; or if they ever made Campaigns 


themſelves, they held ſome Poſt of Honour and Command. 
Hence under the Emperors a Man might be a Knight, and 
have the Honour of a Public Horſe, without ever engagin 
in the publick Cauſe, or fo much as touching Arms; which 


Conſideration made ſome Princes lay aſide the Cuſtom c 


» 


allowing the Knights a Horte, and leave them only ther 
Gold- Ring to diſtinguiſh their Order, as Plny (a) Sentor at 
firms to have been done in his Lime. 


5 £ a - WP. vr on | 
( 4 ) Lib. 33. Cap. I. vid. Ger. Fref. 44 ) 63. 1. 15. Tn. 


CHA P. III. 
The MILITARY Oartn, and the Levies of the 
| CONFEDERATES. 


HE Levies being finiſh'd, the Tribunes of every Legion 

choſe out one whom they they thought the fitteſt Peron, 
and gave him a ſolemn Oath at large. the Subſtance of which 
was, That he ſhould oblige himſelf to obey the Comman- 
ders in all Things to the utmoſt of his Power, de ready to 
attend whenever they order'd his Appearance, and never t9 
leave the Army but by their Conſent. After he had ended, 
the whole Legion, paſſing one by one, every Man, in ſhort, 
{wore to the ſame Effect, crying as he went by, /dem in me. 


| This, and ſome other Oaths, were ſo eſſential to the Mi- 
litary State, that Juvenal uſeth the Word Sacraments for 


Milites, or Militie. Sat. xvi. 35. 


Premia nunc alia, atque alia emolumenta notemus 
SOCCAMENtOF UN, —————— 


As to the raiſing the Confederate Troops, Polybius informs 
us, that at the fame Time as the Levies were made in Rome, 


the Conſuls gave Notice to the Cities of the Allies in Italy, in- 


timating the Number of Forces they ſhould have Occaſion 


to borrow of them, together with the Time and Place when 
and 
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1 where they wou'd have them make their Rendezvous. 
1 he States accordingly conven'd their Men, and chuſing our 
*kcir defir'd Number, gave them an Oath, and aſhgn'd them 


Commander in Chief, and a Pay-Maſter General. We may 


bferve, That in the Tire of Polybius all Italy was indeed 
ſubject to the Romans; yet no State or People in it had been 
reduc'd into the Form of a Province; retaining, for the Ge- 
rerality their old Governors and Laws, and being term'd 
95 i, or Confederates. 
But, after all, the Italiaus were not only divided into ſe- 
arate Pries, but afterwards honour'd with the 7 Ci- 
LR the Name of Socii ceas'd, all the Natives of Italy 
being accounted Romans; and therefore, inſtead of the 80. 
Troops, the Auxilia were afterwards procur'd, which are 
carefully to be diſtinguiſh'd from the former. They were 
ſent by foreign States and Princes, at the Deſire of the Ro- 
nan Senate, or Generals, and were allow'd a ſet Pay from 
the Republick ; whereas the Socii receiv'd no Conſideration 
for their Service, but a Diſtribution of Corn. 
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HAF. IV. 
Of the EVO CATI. 


tf HE moſt eminent Degree of Soldiers were the Eoccati, 

taken as well out of Allies as Ci itizens, out of Horſe as 
Foot, not by Force, but at the Requeſt and Intreaty of the 
Cantal, or other Officers: For which Purpoſe Letters were 
commonly diſpatch'd to every particular Man whom they 
delign'd thus to invite into their Service. Theſe were old 
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J experienc'd Soldiers, and generally ſuch as had ſerv'd out 


their legal Time, or had receiv'd particular Marks of Favour 

34 Reward of their Valour, on which Accounts they were 
yd Emeriti, and Beneficiarit : Scarce any War was under- 
liken, but a great Number of theſe were invited into the 
Army, therefore they had the Honour to be reckon'd almoſt 
= with the Centurions. In the Field they uſually guarded 
the chief Standard, being excus'd from all the Military 7 Drud- 
8 of ſtanding on the Watch, labouring in the Works, 

«nv other ſervile Employments. ＋5 
e 
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The Emperor Galba gave the ſame Name of Evocat; 10 E 
2 ſelect Band of young Gentlemen of the Eque/tria!: Rank, 1 by 
whom he kept as a Guard in his Paiace (a). > | the 
(a) Sueton. in Galb, c. 18. the 
. 5 tort 
| OL OC Fo 
| SSI CE FE tho 
1 | 7 
nl GAAP. con 
| The ſeveral Kinds of the Roman Foot, and their Di- 2 i 
{A wi/ton into Manipuli, Cohorts, and Legions. 50 
erh 
THE whole Roman Infantry was divided into four Sort: 1 
Velites, Hajtati, Principes, and Triarii. | exc 
The Velites were commonly ſome of the Tiro's, or young exp 
Soldiers, of mean Condition, and lightly arm'd. They had ey 
their Name @ volando, or à velocitate, from their Swiftness 3 
and Expedition. They ſeem not to have been divided into fere 
diſtinct Bodies or Companies, but to have hover'd in loot unt 
Order before the Army. | eve 
The Haſtati were ſo called, becauſe they us'd in ancient | Ca 
Times to fight with Spears, which were afterwards laid aſide, = 
as incommodious; theſe were taken out the next in Age to 1 
the Velites. 8 „„ * 
The Principes were generally Men of middle Age, and c: | Aft 
greateſt Vigour ; tis probable that, beſore the Inſtitution 0: = 
the Ha/7at:, they uſed to begin the Fight, whence they bor: | Ver 
row'd their Name. | Nap 
The Triarii were commonly Veterans, or hardy old Sol. | Ver: 
diers, of long Experience and approved Valour. They na | dell 
their Name from their Poſition, being marſhalled in th KY 
third Place, as the main Strength and Hopes of their Party. Ant 
They are ſometimes called Pilarii, from their Weapons the Clit 
Pila. | lich 
Every one of theſe grand Diviſions, except the Jelic. Wit 
compos'd thirty MAanipuli, or Companies; every Mani... | 9:9, 
If made two Centuries, or Ordines. 85 Uel 
i Three Manipuli, one of the Haſtati, another of the | lor 
\- Bf Principes, and a third of the Tiiari, compos'd a Color. 40 
8 Among theſe, one was fill'd with ſome of the choiceſt Sc. 
7TH diers and Officers, obtaining the honourable Title of ae 
, 4 | wut? 
2 
t% 
N 4 N 
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E (4,5, We meet too with the Pretoria Cohors, inſtituted 
by Scipio Numantinus ſelected for the moſt part out of 
E the Euocati or Reformades, and oblig'd only to attend on 
ie Prætor or General: And this gave Original to the Præ- 
E rio, the Life-Guard of the Emperors. 7 
Jen Cohorts made up a Legion; The exact Number of 
E ot, in ſuch a Battalion, Romulus fix'd at Three thouſand 
E ouch Plutarch aflures us, that, after the Reception of the 
E 0, into Rome, he encreas'd it to Six thouſand. The 
common Number afterwards, in the firſt Times of the Free 
E Gate, was Four thouſand : In the War with Hannibal, it 
role to Five thouſand, After this, tis probable they ſunk to 
about Four thouſand, or Four thouſand two hundred again; 
E «hich was the Number in the Time of Polybrus, 
In the Age of Julius Cejar, we don't hnd any Legions 
E exceeding the Polybian Number of Men and he himſelf 
E expreſsly ſpeaks of TWO Legions, that did not make above 
E Scyen thouſand between them (a). | 
The Number of Legions kept in Pay together, was dif- 
| ferent, according to the various Times and Occaſions. Du- 
ung the Free State, Four Legions were commonly fitted up 
E cvery Year, and divided between the 'I'wo Conjuls: Yet in 
© Caſes of Neceſſity, we ſometimes meet with no leſs than 
E Sixteen or Eighteen in Livy. . 8 
| Auguſtus maintain'd a Standing Army of Twenty three, 
| or (as fome will have it) of Twenty hve Legions ; but in 
Aſter-times we ſeldom find ſo many. 
| They borrow'd their Names from the Order in which they 
| were rais d, as Prima, Secunda, Tertia; but becauſe it uſually 
happen'd, that there were ſeveral Prime, Secundæ, &c. in ſe- 
veral Places, upon that Account they took a Sort of Surname 
| delides, either from the Emperors who firſt conſtituted them, 
| a Auguſta, Claudiana, Galbiana, Flavia, Ulpia, Trajana, 
8 4ntoniana, or from the Provinces which had been conquer'd 
clietly by their Valour ; as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, Ara- 
bica, &c. Or from the Names of the particular Deities, for 
| Whom their Commanders had an eſpecial Honour, as Miner. 
d, and Apollinaris: Or from the Region where they had 
weir Quarters ; as Cretenſis, Cyrenaica, Britannica, &c. Or 
ſometimes upon Account of the leſſer Accidents; as Adjutriæ, 
Martia, Fulminatrix, Rapax, &c. CTY 


(a) Commentav. lib. =. 
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CH. AF. VI. 
The Diviſion of the CAVALRY , and of the Arts, 


HE Horſe requir'd to every Legion was three hundre, 
divided into ten Turma, or Troops, thirty to a Trooy, 
every Turma making three Decriæ, or Bodies of ten Men, 

This Number of three hundred they term'd 7u/tus Ei. 
tatus, and is underſtood as often as we meet with Legi un 


ſuo Equitatu, or Legio cum juſlo Equitatu. And though we 


now and then find a different Number, as two hundred in 
a Place or two of Lit and Cæſar; yet we muſt ſuppoſ 


this Alteration to have proceeded from ſome extraordinary 


Cauſe, and conſequently to be of no Authority againſt the 
common Current of Hiſtory. 

The foreign 1 roops, under which we may now comprize 
the Hocii and Auxiliaries, were not divided as the Citizen, 
into Legions, but firſt into two great Bodies, term'd Ae, 
or Cornua, and thoſe again into Companies, uſually ot the 
ſame Nature with thoſe of the Romans; though, as to this, 
we have little Light in Hiſtory, as a Matter of ſmall _ 
tance. 

We may farther remark, That the Forces which the N. 
mans borrow'd of the Confederate States were equal to their 


own in Foot, and double in Horſe; tho? by difpoſing and 


dividing them with great Policy and Caution, they e. 
ed any Delign that they might poſſibly entertain againtr the 
natural Forces ; for about a third Part of the foreign Horte, 
and a fifth of the Foot, was ſeparated from the reſt, under 


the Name of Ext. aordinari 1; and a more choice Part of 


thoſe with the Title of Ablecti. 

In the Time of the Emperors, the Auxiliary Forces ve 
commonly honour'd with the Name and Conſtitution ot 
Legions, though the more ancient Appellation of A i 
quentiy occurs. | 

They were called Alæ from their Poſition in the Am! 
and therefore we mutt expect ſometimes to find the - 
Name applica to the Reman Soldiers, when they happens! ! 
to have the ſame Stations, 
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% Officers in the Ro MAN Army; and firſt of 
955 Centurions ang Fribunes; with the Come 
5 of the Horſe, aud 0 the Cqnf ede rate 
Forces. 
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T HE Military Officers may be divided, acc ordins to Lig 
4 pre, into Proper and Common, the firſt profit ing Oe 
me particular Part, as the Centurions and eib, the 
(Her uſing an equal Authority over the whole Force, as the: 
Li gati and the General. 
We ſ can't have a tolerable Notion of the Centur! 19715, Wit 
out remembring what has been already deliver'd; That eve- 
ry one of the I hirty Jan nl ina Legion was divided into 
Two Ordimes, or Ranks; and, conſequently the Three 
Poles of the Halluti, Prinipes, and Triarii, into Twenty 
Gers a-piece, 2s mto Ten Manipur, Now every Mani 
2:15 was allow'd I wo Centurions, or Ca Pains; One to cach 
Order. or Century: And, to determine the Point of Priority 
between them, they were created at Two different Elec- 
tions, .- The Thirty, who were made firſt, always took the 
Pricedency of their Fellows, and therefore commanded the 
Ris 1 Hand Ordcrs, as the others did the Left. 
the Triarii, or Piſ aui, being eſteem'd the moſt Honour- 
le, had their Centitrians clected fin {t.; next to then the 

FT *ncipes, and afterwards the Haſtati; whence they were 

ud primus & fecundus Pilus, primus & /ecundis TONES 
F mus & ſecundus Haſtains ; and ſo on. 

[oc it may be obſerv'd, That primi Ordines is us'd ſume- 
mes in Hiſtorians, for the Ceritu/i-ns of thote Orders; and 
nc ame Centurions are ſometinics ſtyl'd Princihes Ordinum, 

Hriucipes Centurionum, 
We may take Notice 05 what a large Fic li there lay for 


, 
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emotion; firſt, through all the Orders ot the H et, Tha 
e through the Principe: 3 and ters WAkds 1G 144 the hb; 
(9! der of the 7 77 'arit, to the Prin: 570 Ih 8 mot Honour: 
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This Officer, beſides his Name of Primipilus, went under 
the ſeveral Titles of Dux Legionts, Prefettus Legionis, Primus 
Centurioum, and Primus Centurio; and was the Centurion of 
the Right Hand Order of the firſt Manipulus of the Triqri. 
ans or Pilani, in every Legion. He prefided over all the o- 
ther Ceuturious; and, generally, gave the Word of Command 


in Exerciſes and Engagements, by Order of the Tribune, 
Beſides this, he had the Care of the Eagle, or chief Standard 


of the Legion: Hence, Aguilz proſe is to bear the Dignity 


of Primipilus; and, hence, Aquila is taken by Pliny for the 


ſaid Office; and Juvenal ſeems to intimate the ſame: 


Ut lecupletem Aquilam tibi Sexageſimus aunus 
Adferat. Sat. xiv. 197. | 


Nor was this Station only honourable, but very profitable 
too; for he had a ſpecial Stipend allow'd him, probably as 
much as a Knight's Eſtate; and, when he left that Charge, 
was reputed equal to the Members of the Equeſtrian Order, 
bearing the Title of Primipilarius; in the fame Manner as 
thoſe, who had diſcharg'd the greateſt Civil Offices, were 
ſtyled ever after Conſulares, Cenſorii, Prætorii, Quaſtori, 
and Adilitli. . | 

The Badge of the Centurion's Office was the Vitis or Rod, 
which they bore in their Hand, whence vitem poſcere imports 
the fame as to ſue for a Centuriou's Place. The Evccati too 
had the Privilege of uſing the Vitis, as being in all Reſpctts 
rather ſuperior to the Centuricus. | 

As to the Reaſon why this Rod ſhould be made of a Vine- 
branch, an old Scholiaſt upon Juvenal has a merry Fancy, 
that Bacchus made uſe of ſuch a Scepter in his Martial Ex- 
pedition, and recommended the Uſe of it to Poſterity. 


Befides the Centurions, every Manipulus had Two Veri 


larii or Enſigns; and every Centurion choſe Two Optiiie:, 
or Sccenturiones, to be his Deputies or Lieutenants. 
The Tribunes owe their Name and Original to Romn!ns 
Inſtitution, when he choſe Three Officers in chief of that 
Nature, out of the Three Tribes into which he divided li 
City. The Number afterwards encreas'd to Six in eve? 
Legion. They were created, as at firſt by the Kings, ſo 


afterwards by the Conſuls for ſome Time, till avcat 


A. U. C. 393, when the People aſſum'd this Right 0 
themſelves: And though in the War with Perſeus Kis 


us 


of Macedon, this Privilege was regain'd by the Com 
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ſuls (a), yet we find that in the very ſame War, it quickly 
after return'd to the People (C). Tis probable, that ſoon 
after they divided this Power between them, one halt of the 
Tribunes being aſſign'd by the Conſuls, the other half elect- 
ed by the People. The former Sort were term'd Rfieli, or 
Rutili; becauſe one Rutilius Rufus preſerr'd a Law in their 
Behalf. The others Comitiati, becauſe they obtain'd their 
Command by the Publick Votes in the Comitia (c). they 
were ſometimes taken out of the Equeſtrian and Senatorian 
Orders: And in the Time of the Cars, molt (if not all) of 
the Tribunes ſcem to have been either Senators or Knights. 
Upon which Account, they were divided into the Laticla- 
du, and the Angufticlavi; the latus clavus properly belong- 
ing to the former, and the angu/tus clavus to the the later. 
The Buſineſs of the Tribunes was to decide all Controver- 
ſies in the Army; to give the Word to the Watch; beſides 
the Care of the Works and Camp, and ſeveral other Paru- 


Occaſion. 

They had the Honour of wearing a Gold-Ring, in the 
ime Manner as the Equites; and, becauſe their Oihce was 
extremely deſir'd, to encourage and promote as many as 
poſſible, their Command laſted but Six Months. For the 
| Knowledge of both theſe Cuſtoms, we are beholden to one 
| Verſe of Zuvenal, Sat. vii. 89. 


Semeſtri vatum digitas circumligat auro. 


Frery Turma, or Troop of Horſe, had Three Decurions, 
or Captains of Ten; but he, that was firſt elected, com- 
manded the Troop, and others were but his Licutenants; 
W {10 every one of the Decurions had an Optio or Deputy un- 
cc him. | 
As to the Confederate or Foreign Force, we are not cer- 
an how the ſmaller Bodies of them were commanded ; but 
It ſeems moſt probable, that the Komans generally marſhall'd 
| em according to their own Diſcipline, and affign'd them Ot 
| hcers of the ſame Nature with thoſe of the Legions. But the 
| 1wo Alz, or great Diviſions of the Allics, we are aſſur'd had 
Ach a Prefect appointed them by the Roman Contul, who 
| &YVen'd in the ſame Manner as the Legionary Tribuncs. 


15 Prde Liv. J. 42. | (3) Fil. Lair. . 43. 8 Fil. Aeon. Pedian. on 
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ve Legati, and the Imperator o ener, 


L t to: muchito Ae s to adviſe. The dem 

| the t and. moſt prudent Members 
Alliſt te General: in bis Coun Diouyſius calls this 7 
Za Faonenratis ard Sacred (Office anos the Romans, Held 
11G 101 geln a 2 Authority 0 4 4; mmander, Put, With 715 ti 
Sanetity and Feneration of a Priest (a). And be and Fatih: 
dire them NO DET Name than Hege, IIe CU wi j, 
cent E ers, or Elders and Co: eta 

They were 85 commonly by the Conſuls; the Autho- 
rity of the Senate, concurring wich their NOmination: The 
this was 101 INCUMCS {it, hted, or contradicted, as appears front 
Cicero, in his Orations for Sextirs, and againſt /atinins. 

They comma ed in clüef under the General, and me— 
aged all Aflairs by his þ Permithon, whence Cajar calls the! 
Power Opera feucteria . And, when the Conſul or Pr: 
Conſul Was a bient, they had the Honour to uſe the Fairs 
and were int: aſted with the fame Charge as the Officer who! 
they repreſented, 

AS to the Number of the Legati, we hw no 8 
but we una ſuppoſe this to have depended upon the Plea! 
of the General, and upon the Nature and Conſequence ot 
Aflair, in which they were engag'd: However we have to! 
rable Ground to aſſign One to ev ery Legion. 

Under the E mperors, there were Two Sorts of Lg 
Conſulgres and Pratori; the firſt of which commuted 
whole Armics S, as the Empcrors Licutenant-Gener als ; anc 
the other only particular Legions. 

The General excell'd all other Officers, not only : becau 
he had the chief Command of the whole Army, Horſe an. 
Foot, Legions and Auxiliaries; but eſpecially : 1s he was allow 
ed the Aujpicia, or the Honour of taking Omens, by He! f 
of the Divi iners, Which mace a very ſolemn Cercmony in a. 


b , ᷣͤ K Rol Ta lit; 
| HE Teer 8 the Legali, at their firſt Inſtitution 
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when they did not act in Perſon: as Suro ly, when: he 
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Mang their Gen, eras ini ed Commiltions, Dy-wilpchthes 
vere img O Wer d to ficht or nat te fight; to. atoult | 
Towns! Or to march andther e Control ;the Senate 
[au ine to themſclves only the Power of making Prace and 

in „ War, unleßß upon ett. ee V * Cali 11. Lis Was 
ent Pimes the Cauſe of remarkable Victotics, that i £1] 
Probability: h 1d been otherw is Pre Vented. "Pi Hen e 
its had x ven the T %, d CONMCTADIC 1 ent AE F 
f % TILE len ter don ee een 10 5 118 het. 2 an CFC I, 
1 ve dangerous and düfhcult Adventure; henever Hud to 
eb further Orders from Nai, but imme Hatch, Riarch'd 
Wy Fortes into ff e Enemies Country, and, at the ounnur Side of 
Re! de ve them a total Overthrow. In Me neun TAG 
e Scnate, fearing he might venture ON | ich an hiz2rduus At- 
i mint, 10 ni LIE Ty. H Ot me e Withother Y IDO 5 
> dhe Fabius that he would not by any Means think ot 
MR ah Eitel rpriſe „ but net arriving ti he had effected his 
Hellen, inſtcad 7 hindermg Bis V oiulutio n, they return 
one With the Joyful as Of his:Suctels: fc); 
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LSOXES and Ages; cloecially, If the Expedition were under 


ien an: unft any] potent or renowned Adverfarv all Ferſons 
ng Iefirous to ſee, and follow with their Wiſhes, him On 


om all their Hopes and Fortuncs depended. 
Il it would not be too minute, We might add a Det 


enof the General's Led Horſes, with their richt irappines 
Purple and Cloth of Gold; ſuch as Pigs tells tis tha 


"ought to honeſt Quiutius the Diclator, in Licu of thoic he 
ad left with his Plough : Or, as that of Pompey the Great, 
which Plutarch mentions to have been taken by the Enemy 
tle War with Ser for ils. 
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- ſacrificed to Frpiter, Mars, the Earth, and the Infer 
Go os:3all-the Mifortunes. which otherwiſe might have ho. 
pen'd to his Party, would, by virtue of that pious AR, | 
tt. 4rd on their Enemies. This Opinion was confrn ; 
bo tovoral ſüccefsful Inftances, and partic ularly in the mot 
rens h Fami ol the Ded; of whom, the Father, Son, 
2454 8 Won, all dert, themielves for the Safety ot 115 
N TIC 1 he urthbeing Conful with Manlius, in the W:: 
G ot. le alias; and perceiving the Le ft-Wing, which 
SY eonmanded, to give back, he call d out to Lalcriu the 
FH h- Prieſt, to Perform on him the Ceremony of Conteer: 
0E, (which we find deferib'd by Ty in his Eighth Book! | 
and immediately fpurr'd his Horte into the thickeſt 07 . 


Enemies Forces, where he was kilbd, and the Reman Army | 
&un'd the ang ' Hi Son died in the fame Manner in the | 
Tic War, and his Grandſon in the War with Pyrit, 
in both u bh, the Remars were ſucceſsſul. Jura b. 
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he old Romans had one very ſuperſtitious Fancy in ref. 
ACC tothe General, that if he would content to be geg 


t them this deſery'd Encomium in his Eighth Satyr. 254 


Plebeie Deciorum anime, plebeia furrunt 
Nomina: pro totis Legiombus hi tunen, & pio 
Omnibus euxi/tts, atgue omn pube Latina 
Suffciunt Diis Infer nis Terrægue Parent: : 
Pluris enim Decii quam qui ſervantur ab illis. 
From a mean Stock the pious Dec? came, 


ce 


Small their Eſtates, and Vulgar was their Name: 
Yet ſuch their Virtue, that their Loſs alone, 

For Rome and all our Legions could atone : 

Their Country's Doom they by their own retriev', 


Themfelves more worth than all the Hoſt they ſawd. 
[ Mr Stems 
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Of the Roman Arms and Weapons. 


F OR the Knowledge of this Subject, we need not take up 
1 with the common Diviſion into Offenſive and Defenſive, 
ut rather rank them both together, as they belong'd to the 
E (oreral ſorts of Soldiers already diſtinguiſh'd. 

As to the Velites, their Arms were the SHaniſh Swords, 
E which the Romans thought of the beſt Shape and Temper, 
ah fitteſt for Execution, being ſomething like the Turk 
E Scymetars, but more ſharp at the Point. 

© liſte, or Javelins, ſeven in Number to every Man, very 
aht and ſlender. 

: "Parma, a Kind of round Buckler, three F oot in Diame- 
tber, of Wood cover'd with Leather. 

EF Gala, or Galerus, a light Caſque for their Head, gene- 
made of the Skin of ſome wild Beaſt, to appear the 
more terrible, Hence Virgil, Mn. vii. C88. | 
—— Pulvaſque lupi de pelle gaterss. 


ind Propertius, iv. xi. 20, 
Et galea hirſuta compta lupina juba. 


It ſeems probable, that after the Time when the Sccii were 
mitted into the Ryman Legions, the particular Order of the 
. . {tes was diſcontinu'd, and ſome of the youngeſt Soldiers 
ere choſe out upon Occaſion to skirmiſh before the main 
| body, Hence we find, among the light Forces in the Times 
k the Emperors, the Sagittarii and Punditor es, the Darters 
da Slingers, who never conſtituted any Part of the proper 
| . ite And fo, before the Inſtitution of the Felites, we meet 
| it the Rorarii, whom Salluſt calls Ferentarii, who per 
med the ſame Duty, with ſeveral Sorts of Weapons. 
| dome attribute the like Imployment to the Aecen/? ; but 
3 were rather ſupernumerary Recruits, or a x Kind of 

"cants in the more ancient Armies. 

7 he Arms of the Heftati, Principes, and Triarii, were in a 

it Meaſure the fame ; and therefore Polpbius has not divi- 


i them in his Deſcription 2, but ſpeaks of them all together. 
N 4 Their 
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Their Sw was tlie mens that of the / „tes 3 mort 
we obſerve any thing moreabout it, only that the K, 
Seldliers ud cemmenlvto wear non ther Right-ſide, 
be T}] oat tro! Hide! their Sue A. 1310 Ley ue sten | 
Pit other wife mice teu, | 
Their ether Ars wortirout Notre Wee: tie Sims 
the iin, he lh, and tie en. 
. Bern AN 1 Ueklex of NWO, 5 Lars 5 NA 
i edtocether with title Plucs ot ron, an toe Wc 
16 a with Ar Bull's Hide © An lron Plate went aboutitiavi 
Ab token off Blows; ank another Witinn, to binder it | 
i tai Damace by ien the (ien: In 186, 
a Was an len BOS Of mp mu ting ont; Very er IC 
Wl * 3% oli Stones Hd aut * 1104 Gin ons 8 0 Ps Wh 
+ BY : ] WE, J 3 „ 1 8 2 
wy VUMUPOIELOE ISNOCNTY 0 36 QUIY END; 1016 EE: Fart 
bn 88 ; wy bs * f 5 
b kj TY I cttinunhecd ron! (He „ WHicl! Wer 
Py auto round; Pelonemg more property to Ger Nations; 
1 JJ 8 . 
. nne 1 Ae, M1 Dy FH Nea, I- 1-4 
7 hemſclves were ef two Kinds; the data, and tne ln 
$4 * 7 % #* _ 
* le the former is plain Oral Figure ; the Other 5975 
5 and ben diz inwärd, Hke a half Cyünder . Farbig. 
| | tho Sita four Foot Ion. 5 ang Len oh. C1 8 them ce c, 


/ 4 # of HR? 08: © : . a 4A I k \ 
9 eig (4 ct If / 2 14 4 {:&C / { ir}, Array: Cl, 5 © ey pI — Dat Dies 
i E — A | i 5 . ) ; 10 000: Wen 
5 ther eorer dulmoſt the whole Body, line in Lity we: 0; 
N ? 2 | a * 34. r 5 YO 1 ; 
t With Soldieis who food on the Guard, ometimes IIe 
5 Wich d heir Head [11d on their Shield, having led the dus 
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| Part of it on the Earth (C). 
135 Ihe Pilum wis a Miſſive Weapon, which, in a Charge. 
1 they darted at the Enemy. It was commonly Feu en 
but jlometimes round, compos'd of a Peice of Wood _ 
three Cubits: long, and a Sl p of Iron of the fame Lei. 
hooked 50 jagged at the End. They took ablatiance b. 0 
Care in joming the two Parts together, and did it ſo arte 
Cially, that it would fooner break in ti. Iron itſelf tha! 
the Joint. Every Man had two of theſe Pla ; and © 
Number the Pocts allude to: 


—— 
2 


— 


Bina manu lato criſpans haſtilia ferro. Virg. En. 1. 31“ 


HC Gus fol manu geſians acclivia monti 


Fingrat, interquet jacula. Statius Thebaid. i 


4 JI. A 29 5 Aa, 7705 09 Liv. lib. <4» 


— 
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C. Mari 
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(. Marius, in the Combrigan War, contriv'd theſe Pla after 
icy Falhion: For before, where the Wood-iway join'd tothe 
n, it was made fall with two Iron Pins: Now Muri let 

„them one as it Was, and pulling out the other, put 
weak wooden Peg in its Place; contriving it fo, that Wielt 

„ ltuck in the Enemies Shield, it ſhould not frand out 

"as. formerly; Duty the V. den Peg brenking, tlie Iron 


— 1 
— 


7 1 5 4 
1 


nt vENGs and 40 the Javelingeſtiekintz falt hy ts crooked 
Pont, 1h uh, EF Wer dona the Shie Kad, 
The Gare Was liead-pecc, or Moron, coming down 
ic Shoulders, commonly of Brafs ; LILO T, tells us, 
TIN 1.020 uus Order'd thole of his Aim to be Iron, as the 
roneer Metal (00). The lower Part ot thus thev call'd Buc- 
55 a8 Me have it in fatcnal-: 
— F. Hera dc ca ide | Baceuld Pend. 745 84 . 54. 
A wp ene eaver looſcly hanging by 
[ho Cloven Helm. 


On the Top was the Criſiu, or Creſt; in adorning of which 

Soldiers took great Pride. In the Lime of Pyl-bius they 
wore Phunes of Feathers 1d of various Colours, to render 
dene beautitul to their Friends, and terrible to their E- 
nemies, us the Tur, do at preſent. But in moſt of the 
of Monuments we find the. Creſts repreſented other wiſe, 
1d not much different ſrom thoie on the op of our mo- 
en Head-Pieces. Vigil mentions the Feathers on a parti- 
ar, Occalion 


4 4 4. % 


Cuius oorine fſurgunt de vertice. penn. En. x. 187. 


And he deſcribes Mezentins's Creſt, as made of a Horſe's 
Mane: 


Criſtagilt hirſutus equing. En. x. 869. 


But whatever the common Soldiers had for their Creſt. 
ale of the Officers were more ſplendid and curious; being 
ally work'd in Gold or Silver, and reaching quite croſs the 
50 Imet for Diſtinction- ſaxe. If we might ſpcak of thoſe ot 

or2ign Commanders, the Creſt of King Pyrrhus, as very 
ingular, would deſerve our Remark; Which Plutarch de- 
6 as made of two Goats Horns (c 0j. 


(a) Pletarch in Maris. (6) Id:m in Camitl, (e) Idem in Fyribo. 
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The Lorica was a Brigandine or Coat of Mail, generally 
made of Leather, and work'd over with little Hooks of Iron, 
and ſometimes adorn'd with ſmall Scales of thin Gold; as we 

ind in Virgil. 


Loricam conſertam hamis, An. iii. 467. 
And, 
Nec duplict ſquama lorica fidelis & auro. n. ix. vos, 


Sometimes the Loric were a ſort of Linen Caſſocks, ſuch 
as Fuctonius attributes to Galba, and like that of Alexander in 


Plutarch; or thoſe of the Spauiſb Troops deſcrib'd by Pe. 


Iybius in his Account of the Battle of Caunæ. 

The poorer Soldiers, who were rated under a Thouſand 
Drachms, inſtead of this Brigandine, wore a Pectorale, or 
Breatt-plate of thin Braſs, about twelve Fingers ſquare ; and 


this, with what has already been deſcrib'd, render'd them 


compleatly arm'd ; unleſs we add Ocreæ or Greaves, which 
mey wore on their Legs; which perhaps they borrow'd (s 


many other Cuſtoms) from the Grecians, ſo well known by 


the Title of 
— — —E—üLmͥ— "Evanngudes A. 


In the elder Times of the Romans, their Horſe us'd on!y 3 
round Shield, with a Helmet on their Head, and a Coup: 
of Javelins in their Hands ; great Part of their Body bein 
left without Defence. But as ſoon as they found the ores! 
Inconveniencies to which they were hereby expoſed, the) 
began to arm themſelves like the Greczan Horſe, or much 
ke the! r own Foot, only their Shield was a little ſhorter an- 
iquarer, and their Launce or Javelin thicker with Spikes 4 a 


ech End, that, if one miſcarried, the other ah be ſer 
* ice. able. 


The Order of the Roman Army drawn up in Bat- 
talià. 


V HEN the Officers marſhall'd the Army in order to an 

Engagement, the Ha/tari were plac'd in the Front in 
ick and firm Ranks; the Principes behind them, but not al- 
onether ſo cloſe; and after them the Tr!arm, in ſo wide and 
ſooſe an Order, that, upon Occaſion, they could receive both 
the Principes and the Haſlati into their Body in any Diſtreſs. 
The Velites, and in later Times the Bowmen and Slingers, 
were not drawn up in this regular Manner, but diſpos'd of 


«ther before the Front of the Haſtati, or ſcatter'd up and 


down among the void Spaces of the ſame Haſtatr, or ſome- 
times plac'd in two Bodies in the Wings ; but where-ever they 
were tix'd, theſe light Soldiers began the Combat, skirmiſh- 
nz in flying Parties with the firſt Troops of the Enemy. If 
they prevaild, which very ſeldom happen'd, they proſecuted 
the Victory; but upon a Repulſe they fell back by the Flanks 
of the Army, or rallied again in the Rear. When they were 
retir'd, the Ha/tati advanc'd againſt the Enemy; and in caſe 
they found themſelves over-power'd, retiring ſoftly toward the 
Principes, fell into the Intervals of their Ranks, and, together 
with them, renew'd the Fight. But if the Principes and the 
Hlaſlati thus join'd were too weak to ſuſtain the Fury of the 
battle, they all fell back into the wider Intervals of the Tria- 
1; and then all together being united into a firm Maſs, they 
de another Effort, much more impetuous than any before: 
t this Aflault prov'd ineffectual, the Day was intirely loſt, as 
to the Foot, there being no farther Reſerves. 

This Way of marſhalling the Foot, was exactly like the 
Order of Trees, which Gardiners call the Puincunx ; which 
admirably compar'd to it in Virgil (a). 


Ut ſeße ingenti bello cum longa cohortes 
E »plicuit Legio, & campo ſtetit agmen aperto, 


(a) Ceorg. ii. 279. 5 
| Dire7z 
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AS EL Ci ns in tl ; 
o try the Fortunc 5 fore doubtful Day, 

And move to me- t their Focs with fober Pace, 
Strict to their Fi iure, tho in wider 
| Pefore the Battle joins, While from afar 

The Field yet glitters with the Pomp of War; 
And equal Mars, like an impartial Lord, 
Ecaves all to Fortune, and the Dint of 
90 let thy Vines in Intervals be ſet, 
But not their Rural Diſcipline forget, 
Iudulge their Width, a 
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and acid 1 roomy Space, 
That their extremeſt Lines s May ſcarce embrac 

Nor this alone Uingulee 
And make a plering Proſpect! 
But for the Ground itſelf, this only Wo. a 
Can cqual Vigour to the Plants conve * ) 

Which crowded, W ant the Room their Br. menes 19 dit ry 


Wir Hry. VAC! 


a vail Del ht, 


the 


d as the Reaſon of that Poſition of th 
only for Beauty and Figure, but that every particular 17. 
may have Room to ſpread its Roots and Boughs, without en. 
tangling and hindering the reſt; 
Men, the Army was not only ſer out to the beſt Advanta: 
and made the greateſt Show, but every particul 5 Soldin hu 
free Room to uſe his Wer Pons, and © withdraw himici! 
tween the void Spaces behind him, wit! 

Confuſion or Diſturbance. | 

The Strategem of rallying thus three ee times, has been Ie 
on'd almoſt the whole Art an Secret of the R5mar Duchle 

and ' twas almoſt impoſſible it ſhou'd prove unſucceſsful, if a 
Obſerv'd: For Fortune, in every Engagement, muſt bete 
them three ſeveral Times, before they could be routed; 
the Enemy muſt have had the Strength and Reſolution to to o- 

vercome 
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ſo in this ranking 01 t. 
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\ COME thiem in three ſeveral Encounters, for the Deciſion 
of one Battle; whereas moſt other Nations, and even the 
(1ecians themſelves, drawing up their whole Array, as it 
were, in one Front, truſting, themſelves and Fortunes to the 
CCS O 4 ſinęle Charge. 

Ihe Roman Cav alry was poſted at the two Corners of the 
Army, like the Wings on a Body, and fought ſometimes on 
Foot, ſomctimes on Horſchack, as Occafion requu'd, in the 
{me Manner as our Dragoons ; The Confederate, or Au- 
xiliary Forces, compos'd the two Points of the Battle, and 
ved the whole Body of the Romans. 

As to the Stations of the Commanders, the General com- 
monly took up lis Poſt ncar the Midc Ile of the Army, be- 
tween the Principes and the Triar!, as the fitteſt Place to 
re Orders equally to all the Leia Ss, Thus Virgil diſpoſes 


Gf Tur IIe 


— Medio Dux amine Turnus 
Vertitur Arma tenens. En. ix. 28. 


wg Legati and Tribunes were uſually poſted by him; 
oils the Former were order'd to command the WW. ings, 0. 
te others ſome particular Part of the Army. 

Ide Centurions ſtood cyery Man at the Head of his Cen- 
tury to lead them up; tho' ſometimes, out of Courage and 
5 0 they expos'd themſelves in the Van of the Arm * 
\; Salli reports of Catiline, that he poſted all his choice 
Centurt 70%, With the Evxati, and the Flow cr of the Com- 
mon Soldiers, in the Front of the Battle. But the Prim:- 
, or Chief Centurions, had the Honour to ſtand with the 
Tribunes, near the Generals Perſon. 

The common Soldiers were plac'd in ſeveral Ranks, at 
the Diſcretion of the Certurions, according to their Age, 
Strength, and Experience, every Man having three Foot 
quire allow'd him to manage his Arms in: And *twas moſt 
religiouſly obſerv'd in their Diſcipline, never to abandon their 
Ranks, or break their Order upon any Account, 

But befides the common Methods of drawing up this Ar- 
my, which are ſufficiently explain'd by every Hiſtorian ot 
amy Note, there were ſeveral other very ſingular Methods of 
forming thei Battel into odd Shapes, according to the Na- 
ure of the Enemy's Body. | 
Such 
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Such as the Cuneus; when an Army was rang'd in the 
Figure of a Wedge, the moſt proper to pierce and break the 


Order of the Enemy. This was otherwite call'd Caput pur. 


cum, Which in ſome Meaſure it reſembled. 

The Globus; when the Soldiers caſt themſelves into a firm 
round Body, practis'd uſually in Caſes of Extremity, 

The Forfex, an Army drawn up as it were into the Form 
of a Pair of Sheers. It ſecms to have been invented on Pur. 
poſe to receive the Cuneus, in caſe the Enemy ſhou'd mate 
uſe of that Figure. For while he endeavour'd to open, and, 
as it were, to cleave their Squadrons with his Wedge, by 
keeping their Troops open like the Sheers, and receiving him 
in the Middle, they not only hinder'd the Damage deligr'; 
to their own Men, but commonly cut the adverſe Body in 
Pieces. . 

The Serra, an oblong ſquare Figure, after the Faſhion of 
a Tower, with very few Men in a File, and the Files &. 
tended to great Length. This ſeems of very ancient Orig. 
nal, as being, mention'd in Homer : 


Oi d + aveſndsy agias ans gpruvayles, Nliad, E. 43. 


The Serra, or Saw, when the firſt Companies in the Fron 
of the Army, beginning the Engagement, ſometimes pro- 
ceeded, and ſometimes drew back; ſo that by the Help of: 
large Fancy, one might find ſome Reſemblance between item 
and the Tecth of that Inſtrument, 
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The Enſgns and Colours; the Muſich; the Word 0 
in Engagements; the Harangues of the General. 
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THERE are ſeveral Things ſtill behind, relating to the 

Army, very obſervable, before we come to the Camp 
and Diſcipline; ſuch as the Enſigns, the Muſick, the Word 
or Sign in Engagements, and the Harangues of the Ge- 
neral. 

As to the Enſigns, they were either proper to the Foot, 
or to the Horſe. Enſigns, belonging to the Foot, were ei- 
ther the common one of the whole Legion, or the particular 
ones of the ſeveral Manipuli. | 

The common Enſign of the whole Legion was an Eagle 
of Gold or Silver, fix'd on the Top of a | Spear, holding a 
Thunderbolt in her Talons, as ready to deliver it. That 

this was not peculiar to the Romans, is evident from the 
Teſtimony of Aenophon; who informs us, That the Royal 
Enſign of Cyrus was a golden Eagle ſpread over a Shield, and 
falten'd on a Spear; and that the ſame was ſtill us'd by the 
Perſian Kings (a). 

What the Tulgne of the Mani 00 formerly were, the ver y 
Words points out to us; for as Ovid expreſſes it, 
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Pertica fuſpenſos portabat longa Maniplos, 
Jude Maniplaris nomina miles habet. 


Manitulus properly ſignifying a Wiſp of Hay, ſuch as in 
ruder Times the Soldiers carried on a Pole for an Enſign. 

But this was in the ruſtick Age of Rome: afterwards they 
made uſe of a Spear with a tranſverſe Piece on the Top, al- 
molt like a Croſs; and ſometimes with a Hand on the 1 
in alluſion to Manipulus : below the tranſverſe Part wa 
taten d one little orbicular Shield, or more, in which hy 
ſometimes placed the ſmaller Images of the Gods, and in 
lter T. ier, of the Emperors. 


(a) De Lift. Cyri, lib. 7. 


Auguffu: 
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Augiuſius order'd a Globe faſten'd on the Head of a Spe fl 
to ſerve for this Uſe, in Token of the Conqueſt of the wh): th 
World. the 
The Enſign of the Horſe was not ſolid as the others, bu. 0 
a Cloth, almoſt like our Colours, ſpreading on a uu of 
On theic were commonly the Names of the Emperors, in the 
Golden or Purple Letters. Pa 
The Religious Care, the Soldiers took of the Enſigns, wa: # 
extraordinary ; they worſhipped them, 1wore by them, and in- 5 
curr'd certain Death, if they loſt them. Hence *twas an uſual the 
Strategem in a dubious Engagement, for the Commanders to 
ſnatch the Enſigus out of the Bearers Hands, and throw them 855 
among the Troops of the Enemy, knowing, that their Men a) 
would venture the extremeſt Danger to recover them. 1 8 
As tor the ſeveral Kinds of Standards and Banners, intro- Cu 
duc'd by the later Emperors, juſt before Chriſtianity, and at- Pl 
terwards, they do not fall under the preſent Enquiry, which tor 
18 confin' d to the more flouriſhing and vigorous Ages of Lie 
the Common- wealth. 1 
The Romans us'd only Wind- muſick in their Army; the In- | wy 
ſtruments, which icrv'd for that Purpoſe, may be diſtinguiſh oh 
into the 7 ub, the Cornua, the Buccinæ, and the Litui. hf 
The Tuba is fuppos'd to have been exactly like our Trum- o 
pet, running on wider and wider in a direct Line to the Orthce. 5 
'The Coruud were bent almoſt round; they owe their Name 1 
and Original to the Horns of Beaſts, put to the fame Uſe 11 8 
the ruder Ages. W U 
the r 
The Buccine ſeem to have had the fame Riſe, and may de- 
rive their Name from Bos and Cano. *Fis very hard to diſtin- H 
guiſh theſe from the Cornea, unleſs they were ſomething lets, \ f 
and not quite ſo crooked : Yet *us moſt certain, that they were 0 
of a different Species; becauſe we never read of the Corus !: F. 
Uſe with the Watch, or Sentinels, but only theſe 3 A 
The Litui were a middle Kind between the Cor HQ, © aſt © 
the Tube, being almoſt ſtraight, only a little turning in at the mn 


Top, like the £77445, or facred Rod of the Augur, „ Whenc: 
they borrow'd their Name. 

Theſe Inſtruments being all made of Brafs, the Play: 
on them went under the Name of Aineatores, beſides the pi! 
ticular Terms of Tubicine;, Cornicines, Buccinatores, &. 
and there ſeems to have been a ſet Number afhgn'd t 
every Manipulus and Turma; beſides ſeveral of a higi 


Order, and common to the whole Legion, In a Bar ö 
| the 
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the former took their Station by the Enſign, or Colours, of 
their particular Company, or "Troop : The others ſtood near 
the Chief Eagle in a Ring, hard by the General and Prime 
Officers ; and when the Alarm was to be given, at the Word 
of the General, theſe later began it, and were follow'd by 
the. common Sound of the reſt, diſpers'd through the ſeyeral 
Parts of the Army. 
| Beſides this Claſſicum, or Alarm, the Soldiers gave a ge- 
ncral Shout at the firſt Encounter (a) which in later Ages 
they called Barritus, from a German Original. 

'T his Cuſtom ſeems to have riſen from an Inſtinct of Na- 


ture, and is attributed almoſt to all Nations that engag'd in 


any Martial Action; as by Homer to the Trojans; by Ta- 
citus to the Germans; by Livy to the Gauls; by Quintus 
Curtius to the Macedomans and Perſiaus; by Thucydides, 
Plutarch, and other Authors, to the Grecrans. Polyanus, 
honours Pan with the Invention of the Device, when he was 
Lieutenant-General to Bacchus in the Indian Expedition 
and if fo, we have a very good Original for the Terrores 
Panici, or Panic Fears, which might well be the Conſe- 
quence of ſuch a diſmal and ſurprizing Clamour. "The No- 
mans made one Addition to this Cuitom, at the ſame Time 
claſhing their Arms with great Violence, to improve the 
Strength and Terror of the Noiſe. This they call'd con- 
(% Armorum. 1 
Our famous Milton has given us a noble Deſcription of it, 
5 us'd by the Rebel Angels after their Leader's Speech for 


the renewing of the War: 


He ſpake : And to confirm his Words, out flew 
Millions of flaming Swords, drawn from the Thighs 
Of mighty Cherubims ; the ſudden Blaze 

Far round illumin'd Hell: Highly they rag'd 

Againſt the Higheſt, and Fierce with graſped Arms, 
Claſh'd on their Sounding Shields, the Din of War, 
Hurling Defiance toward the Vault of Heaven. 


Parad. Loſt, B. 1. 
The Signs of Battle, beſides 1e Hlaſficum, were either a Flag 


or Standard, erected for that Purpoſe, which Plutarch, in Two 
ſereral Places, calls a Purple Robe; or more properly ſome 


(a) Vid, Celli. Net. Attic, lib. 1. cap, 11. 
O Word 
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Word or Sentence communicated by the General to the Chief 
Officers, and by them to the whole Army. This commonly 
contain'd ſome good Omen; as, Felicitas, Libertas, Vittoria, 
Fortuna Cejaris, and the like; or elſe the Name of ſome 
Deity, as Julius Cefar us'd Venus Genetrix; and Auguſtus, 
Apollo, The old Tera, put to this Uſe, ſeems to have 
been a Sort of Tall) deliver'd to every Soldier to diſtinguiſh 
him from the Enemy; and, perhaps, on that they us'd to 
inſcribe ſome particular Word or Sentence, which afterwards 
they made uſe of without the Tally. 

One great Encouragement, which the Soldiers receiv'd in 
their Entrance on any Adventure, was from the Harangue of 
the General ; who, upon the undertaking an Enterprize, had 
a Throne erected with Green Turf, ſurrounded with the F:/- 
ces, Enſigns, and other Military Ornaments ; from whence he 
addreſs'd himſelf to the Army, put them in Mind of the no- 
ble Atchievements of their Anceſtors, told them their own 
Strength, and explain'd to them the Order and Force of the 
Enemy ; raifing their Hopes with the glorious Rewards of 
Honour and Victory, and diſſipating their Fears by all the 
Arguments that a natural Courage and Eloquence could ſug- 
geſt : This was term'd Allocutio. Which Cuſtom, tho? now 
laid aftde as antiquated and uſeleſs, yet is highly commended 
in the ancient Diſcipline, and, without doubt, has been of- 
ten the Cauſe of extraordinary Succefles, and the Means of 
ſtifling Sedition, hindering raſh Action, and preventing ma- 
ny unfortunate Diſorders in the Field. 


CH AP, MIL 
The Form and Diviſion of the Rowan Camp. 


HE Romans were more exact in nothing than in forming 
their Camp; and Two very great Commanders, Philo 

of Macegon, and King Pyrrhus, upon View of their admins 
ble Order and Contrivance herein, are reported to have © 
preſsd the greatcit Admiration imaginable of the Roman all, 
and to have thought them more than Bartarians, as ie 
Grecians term'd all People beſides themlelves. 4 | 
| etore 
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Before we take a particular Proſpect of the Camp, we had 
beſt diſtinguiſh between the Caſtra Aiſtiva, and Caſtra Hy- 
berna : The former were ſometimes light and moveable, ſo 
that they might be ſet up, or took down, in a Night, and 
then they call'd them funply C. At other Times, when 
they dehign'd to continue long in their Encampments, they 
took more Pains to fortify and regulate them, for the Con- 
venience and Defence of their Men ; : and then they term'd 
them Caſtra Stativa. 
© As for the FHhyberna, or Winter-Quarters, they were com- 
| monly taken up in ſome City or Town, or ele ſo built and 
| contriv'd as to make almoſt a Town of themſelves. And 
hence the Antiquarians obſerve, That the Modern Towns, 
| whoſe Names end in cer, were originally theſe Caſtra Hy- 
bernd of the Romans. ; 
| The Figure of the Roman Camp was Four-fquare, divided 
into Two chief Partitions, the Upper and the Lower. In the 

| Upper Partition, were the Pavilion of the General, and the 

W Lodgments of the chief Officers: In the Lower, were diſpos'd 
the Tents of the common Soldiers, Horſe and Foot. — 

| The General's Apartment, which they call'd Prætorium 
| ( becauſe the ancient Latins ftyPd all their Commanders 
| Pratores ) ſeems to have been of a round Figure : The chief 
| Parts of it were the Tribunal, or General's Pavilion ; the 
Auguralè ſet aſide for Prayers, Sacrifices, and other Religi- 
ous Uſes the Apartments of the young Noblemen, who 
came under the Care of the General, to inform themſelves 
in the Nature of the Countries, and to gain ſome Experience 


in Military Affairs: Theſe Gentlemen had thc honourable 
Title of Imperatoris Contubernales. 


by the Forum; ; ſerving not only for the Sale of Commodities, 
but alſo for the meeting of Councils, and giving Audience to 
Ambaſſadors : This is ſometimes call'd Duintana. 

On the other Side of the Prætorium were lodg'd the Le- 
gati, or Lieutenant-Generals: And below the Pretorium, 
the Tribunes took up their Quarters by Six and Six, oppoſite 
to their proper Legions, to the End they might the better 
Eovern and inſpect them. 


The Præfecti of the Foreign Troops were lodg'd at the 
didcs of the Tribunes, Over-d againſt their reipective Wings : 


902 Behind 


On the Richt- ſide of the Prætorium ſtood the e n 5 
aſign'd to the Due/tor, or Treaſurer of the Army, and hard 
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Behind theſe were the Lodgments of the Evocati, and then 
thoſe of the Extraordinarii and Ablecti Equites, which con- 
cluded che higher Part of the Camp. 

Between the Two Partitions was included a Spot of Ground 
about an Hundred Foot in Length, which they call'd Prin- 
cipia, where the Altars and Statues of the Gods, and (per- 
haps) the chief Enſigns were fix'd all together. 

The Middle of the lower Partition, as the moſt honour- 
able Place, was aſſign'd to the Reman Horſe; and next to 
them were quarter'd the Triarii, then the Principes ; cloſe 
by them the Ha/tatr, afterwards the Foreign Horſe; and in 
the laſt Place the Foreign Foot. 

But the Form and Dimenſions of the Camp can't be ſo 
well deſcrib'd any other Way, as in a Table, where they are 
expos'd to View. However we may remark TI wo great Pieces 
of Policy in the Way of diſpoſing the Confederate : For in 
the firſt Place, they divided the whole Body of Foreigners, 
placing Part in the higheſt Partition of the Camp, and Part 
in the lower; and then the Matter was order'd, fo that they 
ſhould be ſpread in thin Ranks round the "Troops of the 
State: So that the later, poſſeſſing the middle Space, re- 
main'd firm and ſolid, while the others were Maſters of very 
little Strength, being ſeparated ſo vaſt a Diſtance from one 
another, and lying juſt on the Skirts of the Army. 

The Romans fortified their Camp with a Ditch and Para- 
pet, which they term'd Fofja and Vallum : In the laſt, ſome 
diſtinguiſh two Parts, the Agger and the Sudes, The Ag- 
ger was no more than the Earth caſt up from the Yallum ; 
and the Sudes were a Sort of Wooden Stakes to ſecure and 


ſtrengthen it. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Duties, Works, and Exerciſes of the Soldiers. 


s HE Duties and Works of the Soldiers conſiſted chiefly 
| in their Watches and Guards, and their Diligence in 

eaſting up Intrenchments and Ramparts, and fuch other la- 
borious Services. 
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The Watches and Guards were divided into the Excubiæ, 
and the Vigiliæ: The firſt kept by Day, and the other by 
Night. 


As to the Excubiæ, they were kept either in the Camp, or 


at the Gates and Intrenchments. For the former, there was 


allow'd a whole Mahipulus to attend before the Pretorium ;; 
and Four Soldiers to the Tent of every 7 r1bure, 
The Triarii, as the moſt honourable Order, were excus'd 


from the ordinary Watches, yet being plac'd exactly oppoſite to 
the Zquates, they were oblig'd to have an Eye over their Horſes. 


The Excubiæ, at the Gates of the Camp, and at the In- 


_ trenchments, they properly call'd Stationes. There ſeems to 
have been aſſign'd one Company of Foot, and one Troop of 


Horſe to each of the four Gates every Day. And 'twas a moit 


unpardonable Crime to deſert their Poſt, or abandon their 
Corps of Guards. The Excellency of the Roman Diſcipline, in 
_ this Particular, has appear'd on many Occaſions to their great 


Honour, and to the Benefit of their Affairs. To give one In. 


ſtance: At the Siege of Agrigeutum in Sicily, in the firſt Pu- 
ai, War, when the Roman Guards had diſpers'd themſelves 
_ abroad a little farther than they ought into the Fields of Fo- 
rage; and the Carthaginiaus laying hold on the Opportunity, 
made a vigorous Sally from the Town, and in all Probabilit 


would have forc'd the Camp; the Soldiers, who had carelefly 


neglected their Duty, being ſenſible of the extreme Penalty 
| they had incurr'd, reſolv'd to repair the Fault by ſome re- 


markable Behaviour; and according]y rallying together, they 
not only ſuſtain'd the Shock of the Enemy, to whom they 
were far inferior in Number, but in the End made fo great a 
Slaughter among them, as compell'd them to retreat to their 
Works, when they had well nigh forc'd the Roman Lines (a). 
The Night-guards, aſſign'd to the General and Tribunes, 


ere of the ſame Nature as thoſe in the Day. But the pro- 
per Vigiles were Four in every Manipulus, keeping Guard 
© Three Hours, and then reliev'd by Fours: So that there were 

Four Sets in a Night, according to the Four Watches, which 


took their Name from this Cuſtom. 

The Way of ſetting this Nightly Guard, was by a Tally or 
Teſera, with a particular Inſcription given from one Centu- 
non to another, quite through the Army, till it came again 
% the Tribune, who at firſt deliver'd it. Upon the Receipt 


(a) Fide Tolyb. lib. 1. 


O 3 of 
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of this, the Guard Was Immediately e., he Perſon, de- 
Puted OE the Teſſeru fromm che Tribunes to che Centu- 
rions, was called T efferarirs. 

Roe 1 50 © this was 500 a ſuſcient Regulation of the 
Buſiness, they had the Circiilio Vigilum, or a viſiting the 
Watc h , peiform'd commonly about four Times in the Night, 


ky we of the Horſe. Upon extraordinary Occaſions, the 
1 and Li itenant-Cencrals, and ſometimes the Ge- 
5 „ iel, bade theſe Cicuits in Perſon, and tock 2 


* ch! in every Part of the Camp. 
kes an Occaſion to compare the Mate- 
man Soldic 75, gives the later particularly 


„ jor theirunwearied Labour and Patience in 


Cane on their Works. And that tiyvs was no mean Enco- 
Mum, 2. arsfomthe Character Polhbius (b) has beſtow'd 
2 he Sraccdonians, that ſearcon iy People cndur'd Hardſhips 
oy er, Or were more patient of Labour; ; whether in their For- 
tions or Encampments, or in any other painful and hardy 
£01 Nele ne incident to the Life of a Soldier. There is no 
Way of ſhewing the Excellency of the Remans in this Aﬀai 
but by giving ſome remark: ble Inſtances of the M litary 
Works ; and we may be ſatisned with an Account of ſome 
Of them, which occur under the Conduct of Julins Chr. 
When he beſicg'd a Town of the Aeulatici in Gallia, he be- 
girt it with a Rampart of Twelve Foot high, and as many 
broad ; ſtrengthening it with a vaſt Number of wooden Forts; 
the whole Compaſs included Fifteen Miles: And all this he f. 
niſh'd with ſuch wonderful Expedition, that the Enemy were 
oblig'd to confeſs, they thought the Romans were afliſted i: 
theſe Attempts by tome ſupernatural or divine Power (c). 
At another time, in an Expedition againſt the Helverit in the 
ſame Country, with the Aſſiſta nce only c of one Legion, and ſome 
Provincial Soldiers, herais'da Wall Ninctcen Miles long, an 
Sixteen Foot high, with a Ditch proportionable to defend it (i 
More remarkable than either of theſe were his F Sch 
before Aleſia, or Alexia in Burgundy, deſcrib'd by himſell at 
large in his ſeventh Book; by which he protected his Army 
againſt Fourſcore thou: ind Men that were in the Town; and 
Two hundred and f ny W ind Foot, and Eight thout ud 
Horſe that were arriv'd to the Afliſtance of the Enemy (-). 


(2) Ls: (b) 5 9. (e) Caſar ge ell, Gal! ub. 2. cap. ns (4) 1.12 
/ . (e) Iv, Lib». 7. 
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But his moſt wonderful Performance, of this Nature, were 
the Works with which he ſhut up Pompey and his Army in 
Dyrrhachium , reaching from Sea to Sea; which are thus ele- 
cantly deſcrib'd by Lucan, Lib. vi. | 


Franguntur montes, planumque per ardua Cæſur 
Ducet opus: pandit faſſas, turritaque ſumm1s 
Diſponit Caſtella jugis, magnoque receſſu 
Amplexus fines, ſaltus, nemorojaque teſqua, 

Et filvas, vaſtaque feras indagine cluudit: 

Non deſunt campi, non deſunt pabula Magno, 
Caftrague Cæſareo circumdatus aggere mutat, &c. 


Vaſt Cliffs, beat down, no more o'erlook the Main, 
And levell'd Mountains form a wond'rous Plain: 
Unbounded Trenches with high Forts ſecure 

The ſtately Works, and ſcorn a Rival Power. 
Woods, Foreſts, Parks, in endleſs Circuits join'd, 
With ſtrange Encloſures cheat the Savage Kind. 

Still Pompey's Foragers ſecure may range; 

Still he his Camp, without Confinement, change, Sc. 


The Exerciſes of their Body were, Walking, Running, 
Leapinz, Vaulting, and Swimming. The firſt was very ſer- 
viceable upon Account of tedious Marches, which were ſome- 
times of Neceſſity to be undertaken ; the next to make them 
rive a more violent Charge on the Enemy; and the two laſt 
tr climbing the Ramparts and paſſing the Ditches. The 
Vaulting belong'd properly to the Cavalry, and is ſtill own'd 
as uſeful as ever. 

The Exerciſes of their Arms Lipſius diyides into Palaria 
and Armatura. | 

The Exercitia ad Palum, or Palaria, were perform'd in 
this Manner: They ſet up a great Poſt about fix Foot high, 
uitable to the Stature of a Man; and this the Soldiers were 
wont to affail with all Inſtruments of War, as if it were in- 
deed a real Enemy; learning upon this, by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Campidoctores, how to place their Blows a-right. Fuve- 
10 brings in the very Women affecting this Exerciſe : 


Vel quis non vidit vulnera Pali 
Quem cavat aſſiduis ſudibus, ſtutoque laceſſit? Sat. vi. 246, 


O4 Who 
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of this, the Guard e een ately ſet. The Perſon, de- 
puted to cn ry the Teſſera from the Tribunes to the Centu- 
rions, was called Ten ite. N 
But, becau* e this was 800 a ſumcient Regulation of the 
Buſineſs, they „44 8 Circuitib Vigilum, or a viſiting the 
W Vate os Pres d commonly about four Times in the Night, 
ty me of the Horſe, Upon extraordinary Occaſions, the 
| and J.! tenant Genciils, and ſometimes the Ge- 
nei oe ade theſe Cucutts in Perſon, and took-a 
Fic ie of Vatch in every Part of the Camp. 
kes an Occaſion to compare the Mace- 
Mc Aman Soldiers, gives the later particularly 


the Freſcrende, or 5 het unwearied Labour and Patience in 
caring on ther Works. And that this ras no mean Enco- 
alta, a bears from the Character Polybius (b) as beſtow'd 
e tkhe eee , that ſcarcœ any People endur'd Hardſhips 


— 22 


J, Or were more patient ot Labour; ; whether in their For: 
i ations or Encampments, or in: any other painſul and hardy 
N incident to the Life of a Soldier. There is no 
Way of ſhewing, the Excellency of the Remans in this Affail, 
but by giving ſome remarkable Inſtances of the Military 
Works; and we may be ſatisfied with an Account of fore 
of them, which occur under the Conduct of Julius Can. 

When he beſieg'd a Town of the 47nvatic; in Galli, he be. 
girt it with a Rampart of Twelve Foot high, and as many 
broad ; ſtrengthening it with a vaſt Number of wooden Forts; 
the whole Compaſs included Fifteen Miles: And all this he f. 
niſh'd with ſuch wonderful Expedition, that the Enemy Mete 
oblig'd to confeſs, they thought the Romans were aſliſted i 
theſe Attempts by tome ſuperne tural or divine Power (c). 

At another time, in an Expedition 2gainft the Helverit in the 
ſame Country, with the Affiſta nce only of one Legion, and ome 
Provincial Soldicrs, herais'd a Wall Ninctcen Milslong. an 
Sixteen Foot high, with a Ditch proportionable to defend it 

More remarkable than either of theſe were his F onificati 
before Aleſia, or Alexia in Burgundy, deſcrib'd by himſella 
large in his ſeventh Book ; by which he protected his Army 
againſt Fourſcore thoui: ond Men that were in the Town ; and 
Two hundred and i torty thouſand Foot, and Eight thoutan» 
Horſe that were arriv'd to the Aſſiſtance of the Enemy (7. 


(a) L. 9. : (b) L. 9. (e) Ceſar. de Bell. Call lib, 2. cap, 8. (4d) 1 
Bell. Gall, le) Ib. Lib. 7. ˖ 
| | zu 
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Franguntur montes, planumgue per ardua Cæœſur 
Ducet opus : pandit faſſas, turritaque ſummis 
Diſponit Caſtella jugis, magnoque receſſu 
Ambplexus fines, ſaltus, nemoro/aque teſqua, 

Et fulvas, vaſtaque feras indagine claudit: 

Non deſunt campi, non deſunt pabula Magno, 
Caſtraque Ceſareo circumdatus aggere multat, &c. 


Vaſt Cliffs, beat down, no more o'erlook the Main, 
And levell'd Mountains form a wond'rous Plain: 
Unbounded Trenches with high Forts ſecure 

The ſtately Works, and ſcorn a Rival Power. 
Woods, Foreſts, Parks, in endleſs Circuits join'd, 
With ſtrange Encloſures cheat the Savage Kind. 

Still Pompey's Foragers ſecure may range; 

Still he his Camp, without Confinement, change, Sc. 


The Exerciſes of their Body were, Walking, Running, 
Leaping, Vaulting, and Swimming. The firſt was very ſer- 
viceable upon Account of tedious Marches, which were ſome- 
times of Neceſſity to be undertaken ; the next to make them 
give a more violent Charge on the Enemy; and the two laſt 
tor climbing the Ramparts and paſſing the Ditches. The 
Vaulting belong'd properly to the Cavalry, and is ſtill own'd 
as uſeful as ever. 

The Exerciſes of their Arms Lipſius diyides into Palaria 
and Armatura. 

The Exercitia ad Palum, or Palaria, were perform'd in 
tis Manner: They ſet up a great Poſt about fix Foot high, 
ſuitable to the Stature of a Man; and this the Soldiers were 
wont to affail with all Inſtruments of War, as if it were in- 
ed a real Enemy; learning upon this, by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Campidoctores, how to place their Blows a-right. Fuve- 
4 brings in the very Women affecting this Exerciſe; 


el quis non vidit vulnera Pali | 
Nuem cavat aſſiduis ſudibus, ſcutoſue laceſſit? Sat, vi. 246. 
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But his moſt wonderful Performance, of this Nature, wcre 
the Works with which he ſhut up Pompey and his Army in 
Dyrrhachium , reaching from Sea to Sea; which are thus ele- 
gantly deſerib'd by Lucan, Lib. vi. 
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Who has not ſeen them, when, without a Bluſh, 
Againſt the Poſt their Wicker-Shields they cruſh, 
Flouriſh the Sword, and at the Plaſtron puth ? 

{Mr Dryden. 


Armatura conſiſted chiefly in the Exerciſes perform'd 
with all manner of miſſive Weapons; as throwing of the Spear 
or Javelin, ſhooting of Arrows, and the like; in which the 


Tirones or new liſted Men, were train'd with great Care, * 
and with the ſevereſt Diſcipline : Zuvenal may, perhaps, ac 
allude to this Cuſtom in his fifth Satyr: 153. 9 

| he 


Tu ſcabie frueris mali, quod in aggere rodit, 
Qui tegitur parma & galea, metuenſque flagelli 
D:ſeit ab birſuto jaculum torquere Capella. 


To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh Fruit is given, as raw 
Young Soldiers at their Exercifing gnaw, 
Who trembling learn to throw the fatal Dart, 
And under Rods cf rough Centurions ſmart. 
%%%%ͤ; .. [Mr Dryden. 
Nor did the common Soldiers only practiſe theſe Feats, 
but the Commanders themſelves often ſet them an Example 
of Induſtry, and were very eminent for their Dexterity in 
Performances of this Nature, Thus the famous Scipio is de- 
ſcrib'd by Italicus : ) 8 


Tpje inter medios venture ingentia laudis 

Signa davat, vibrare ſudem, tranſmittere ſaltu 

Murales fofſas, undaſum frangere nando 

Indutus thoraca vadum, ſpettacula tantæ 

Ante acies virtutis erant ; ſœpe alite planta 

Jha perfoſſum, & campi per aperta volantem 

Igſe pedes prevertit equum : ſæpe arduwus idem 
Caſtrorum ſpatium & ſaxo tranſmiſit & haſta. Lib. vl. 


Among the reſt the noble Chief came forth, 
And ſhew'd glad Omens of his future Worth, 
High o'er his Head, admir'd by all the Brave, 
He brandiſh'd in the Air his threat'ning Staff; 
Or leap'd the Ditch, or ſwam the ſpacious Moat, 
Heavy with Arms, and his embroider'd Coat. 
Now hery Steeds, tho? ſpurr'd with Fury on, 
On Foot he challeng d, and on Foot out- run, 


While 


ile 4 
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While croſs the Plain he ſhap'd his airy Courſe, 

Flew to the Goal, and ſham'd the gen'rous Horle. 

Now pond'rous Stones, well poiz'd, with both his Hands 
Above the wond'ring Crowd unmov'd he ſends; 

Now croſs the Camp aims his long Aſhen Spear, 

Which o'er Ten thouſand Heads flies ſinging thro” the Air. 


Thus have we taken a ſhort View of the chief Duties, 
Works and Exerciſes of the Soldiers ; but we muſt not for- 
get their conſtant Labour and Trouble of carrying their Bag- 
gage on their Shoulders in a March; this was commonly fo 
heavy a Burden, and ſo extremely tireſome, that Virgil calls 
it injuſtus faſcis. Georg. iil. 345. 


Non ſecus ac patriis acer Romamies in armis 
Injuſto ſub faſce viam dum carpit, & Hoſti 
Ante exſpeftatum poſitis ſtat in ordine cajiris : 
Thus under heavy Arms the Youth of Rome 
Their long laborious Marches overcome; 
Bending with unjuſt Loads they chearly go, 
And pitch their ſudden Camp before the Foe. 


Mr Dryden. 
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of the SOLDIERS Par. 


TH E Roman Pay conſiſted of Three Parts; Money, Corn, 
and Cloaths. 

As to the Money, tis very certain that for above Three 
Hundred Years together the Army ſerv'd gratis, and at their 
own Charge; and when afterwards a certain Pay came to be 
eſtabliſhed, it was no more than two Oboli a Day to the com- 
mon Foot; to the Horſe a Drachma apiece. Tis probable 
that the Tribunes receiv'd what was counted very conſidera- 
ble, (tho? Polybius is ſilent in this Matter) ſince, in ſeveral Au- 
thors, we find a large Salary expreſs'd by a Metaphor taken 
tom a Tribune's Stipend: Thus Juvenal particularly : 


— Alter enim, quantum in Legione Tribuni 
Acciptunt, donat Calvinæ vel Catienæ. Sat. iii. 132. 
| | For 
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For t'other wealthy Rogue can throw away 

Upom a fingle Girl a Tribune's Pay. 

Yet Lipſius has conjectur'd, from very good Authority, 
that it could not be more than Four Times the ordinary Si- 
pend, or a Drachma and TWẽ O Oboli. 

And theſe were all ſuch mean Conſiderations, that Lit) 
had very good Reaſon for his Remark : Nulla unguam Neſ- 
publica fuit, in quam tam fere avaritia luxuriaque immi- 
graveriit, nec u61 tantus ac tam diu paupertati ac parcimoriæ 
hams fuit (a). Never was there any State or Kingdom in 
which Avarice and Luxury ſo late gain'd a Head, or where 
hoaneft Poverty and Frugality continu'd longer in Eſteem and 
Veneration. 

Fulius Ceſar was the firſt that made any conſiderable Al 
teration in this Affair; who, Suetonius affirms, doubled the 
Legionary Pay for ever. 

Anguſtus ſettled a new Stipend rais'd to Ten Afes a Day; 
and the following Emperours made ſuch large Additions, that 
in the Time of Domitian, the ordinary Stipend was T wenty 
five Az; per Diem. Le 

The Officers, whom they receiv'd the Money from, were 
the Quæſtors; or rather the Tribuni Ararii, who were a di 
ſtinct Society from the former, and who, (as Vous (O) hn: 
ſettled the Point) vere commiſſion'd to take up Money of the 
Dug/iors to pay off the Army. But it is probable, that being 
many in Number, as they are conſtantly repreſented in Hi 
{tory, they had ſome other Buſineſs beſides this given in charge. 
Calvin the Civilian ſays, That they had the Superviſal of all 
the Money coin'd in the City, as the Quæſtor took care of 
the Taxes coming in from the Provinces (c). 

eſides the Pay receiv'd in Money, we read of Corn and 
Cloaths often given to the Soldiers: But Polybius affurcs us, 
That the Ouæſtor always ſubſtracted ſome Part of their Pay on 
that Account: And Plutarch, among the popular Laws of C. 
Gr gchus, makes him the Author of one, ordaining, That tn 
Soldiers ſhould be cloath'd at the Expence of the State, wit!- 
out the leaſt Diminution of their Stipend, The Wheat al. 
inw'd to the Foot was every Man four Modii a Month; to 
the Horſe two Hodii, and even of Barley. | 

It was common for the Soldiers, efpecially in the Timeo. 
the ſtrict Diicinline, to prepare the Corn themſelves 10! 
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their own Uſe ; and therefore ſome carried Hand- mills about 
with them, to grind it with; others pounded it with Stones; 
and this, haſtily baked upon the Coals, very often furniſh'd 
them with a Meal, which they made upon Tables of Turf, 
with no other Drink than bare Water, or what they call'd 
Poſca, Water ſharpen'd with a Mixture of Vinegar. 
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HA. XV. 


Of the MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 


＋ HE Puniſhments us'd in the Camp, were ſuch as reach'd 
either the Offenders Bodies, Credit or Goods. 'T he Cor- 
oral Puniſhments were uſually beating with the Vites or 


Rods, or baſtinading with the Fuſtes The laſt, tho' already 
reckon'd up among the Civil Puniſhments which did not 


touch the Life of the Malefactors ; yet in the Camp it was for 
the moſt Part Capital, and was perform'd after this Manner. 
The convicted Perſon being brought before the Tribune, 
was by him gently ſtruck over the Shoulders with a Staff: 
Aiter this, the Criminal had Liberty to run, but, at the 
ame Time, the reſt of the Soldiers had Liberty to kill him 
they could: So that being proſecuted with Swords, Darts, 
Stones, and all Manner of Weapons on every Hand, he was 
reſently diſpatch'd. This Penalty was incurr'd by ftealing 
my thing out of the Camp; by giving falſe Evidence; by 
:bandoning their Poſt in Battle; by pretending falſely to have 
one ſome great Exploit, out of Hopes of a Reward ; or by 
ting without the General's Order; by loſing their Wea- 
pons; or aggravating a Miſdemeanour leſs than either of theſe, 
n repeating it three Times. OL 


If a great Number had offended, as running from their 


Colours, mutinying, or other general Crimes, the common 
Way of proceeding to Juſtice was by Decimation, or putting 
the Criminals Names together in a Shield or Veſſel, and 
wing them out by Lot; every Tenth Man being to die 
without Reprieve, commonly in the Manner juſt now de- 
dz fo that by this Means, tho all were not alike ſen- 
le of the Puniſhments ; yet all were frighted into Obedi- 
ccc. In later Authors we meet ſometimes with Vicęſimatio, 
nd Centęſimatio, which Words ſufficiently explain woos 
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The Puniſhments which reach'd no farther than their Cro- WE 
dit, by expoſing them to publick Shame, were ſuch as theſe; 
degrading them from a higher Station to a lower ; giving them 
a ſet Quantity of Barley inſtead of Wheat; ungirding them, and 
taking away their Belt; making them ſtand all Supper Time, 
while the reſt ſat down, and ſuch other little Marks of Diſprace. 

Beſides theſe, A. Gellius has recorded a very ſingular Puniſh- 
ment, by letting the Delinquent Blood. His Judgment concern- Þ 
ing the Original of this Cuſtom, is to this Purpoſe: He fanfic; Wl 
that in elder Times, this us'd to be preſcribed to the drowſy | 
and ſluggiſh Soldiers, rather as a medicinal Remedy than a Pu- 
niſnment; and that in after Ages it might have been appliel f 
in moſt other Faults, upon this Conſideration, That all tho: 
who did not obſerve the Rules of their Diſcipline, were to 5: 
look'd upon as ſtupid or mad; and for Perſons in thoſe Cou- 

ditions, Blood-letting is commonly ſucceſsful (a). But because 
this Reaſon is hardly ſatisfactory, the great Critick Murata, 
has oblig'd us with another, believing the Deſign of this Cu- 
ſtom to have been, That thoſe mean-ſpirited Wretches mii 
loſe that Blood with Shame and Diſgrace, which they dar'd nog; 
ſpend nobly and honourably in the Service of their Country ( 
As for the Puniſhments relating to their Goods and Moy 
the Tribunes might for ſeveral Faults impoſe a Fine on d 
Delinquents, and force them to give a Pledge, in cafe they 
could not pay. Sometimes too they ſtop'd the Stipend ; wheucal 
they were calld, by Way of Reproach, Are diruti. : 
(a) A. Gel. l. 10. c. 8. (6) Muret. Variar. Leck. i, 15. c 20. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the MILITARY REwaRDS. 


BY T the Encouragement of Valour and Induſtry we 
much more conſiderable than the Proceedings againſt ul 
contrary Vice. The moſt conſiderable (not to ſpeak of Un 
Promotion from one Station to another, nor of the Occall 
onal Donatives in Money, diſtinguiſh'd by this Name trol 
the Largeſſes beſtow'd on the common People, and tern 
Congiaria,) were firſt the Dona Imperatoria, ſuch as. 
The Haſta pura, a fine Spear of Wood without any Irf 

on it; ſuch an one as Virgil has given Sylvius in the Sixth 
the Æneids 760. 
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lle vides? pura juvents qui nititur haſta. 

E This Preſent was ufually beſtow'd on him, who in ſome lit- 
Ele Skirmiſh had kilPd an Enemy, engaging him Hand to 
Hand. They were reckon'd very honourable Gifts, and the 
Gods are commonly repreſented with ſuch Spears, on the old 
Coins. Mr Falter derives hence the Cuſtom of our great Offi- 
Ecers carrying white Rods or Staves, as Enfigns of their Places. 
The Ar milla, a Sort of Bracelets, given upon Account of 
me eminent Service, only to ſuch as were born Romans. 

E The Torgues, Golden and Silver Collars, wreath'd with 
curious Art and Beauty. Pliny attributes the Golden Col- 
bre to the Auxiliaries, and the Silver to the Roman Soldiers; 
bor this is ſuppos'd to be a Miſtake. 

| ThePheſere, commonly thought to be a Suit of rich Trap- 
pings for a Horſe; but, becauſe we find them beſtow'd on the 
1 as well as the Cavalry, we may rather ſuppoſe them to 
[ve been galden Chains of like Nature with the Torgues, 
only that they ſeem to have hung down to the Breaſt ; where- 
as the other went only round the Neck. The Hopes of theſe 
{Two laſt are particularly urg d, among the Advantages of a 
Illiary Life, by Juvenal, Sat. xvi. 60. 

; Ut læti phaleris omnes, & torquibus omnes. 
The Vexilla, a Sort of Banners of different Colours, work- 
jed in Silk, or other curious Materials, ſuch as Auguſtus be- 
| ſtow'd on Agrippa, after he had won the Sea-hght at Actium. 
Next to theſe were the ſeveral Coronets, receiv'd on va- 
fious Occaſions. As, 

Corona Civica, given to any Soldier that had ſav'd the Life 
of a Roman Citizen in an Engagement. This was reckon'd 
ore honourable than any other Crown, tho compos'd of no 
iter Materials than Oaken Boughs. Virgil calls it Civilis 
Yuercus, En. vi. 772. 

Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora Quercu. 

Plutarch has gueſs'd very happily at the Reaſon why the 
branches of this Tree ſhould be made uſe of before all others. 
kor the Oaken Wreath, ſays he, being otherwiſe Sacred to 
upiter, the great Guardian of their City ; they might 
erefore think it the moſt proper Ornament for him who 
ad preſery'd a Citizen. Beſides, the Oak may very well 
aim the Preference in this Caſe ; becauſe in the Primitive 
{ mes that Tree alone was thought almoſt ſufficient for 
e preſerving of Man's Life : Its Acorns were the principal 
Viet of the old Mortals, and the Honey, which was 3 
monly 
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mommy found there, preſented them with a very pleaſant Li- 
nor (6) | 
4 uh \ } * : | 

vas a particular Honour conferr'd on the Perſons who 
had merited th's Crown, That, when they came to any of 


the publick Shows, the whole Company, as well Senate as 


People, ſhould ſignify their Reſpect, by riſing up when they 
ſaw them enter; and that they ſhould take their Seat on theſe 


Occaſions among the Senators; being alſo excus'd from all 


troubleſom Duties and Services in their own Perſons, and 
procuring the ſame Immunity for their Father and Grand- 
father by his Side (5). 

Corona Muralis, given to him who firſt ſcal'd the Walls of 
a City in a general Affault; and therefore in the Shape of it 
there was ſome Alluſion made to the Figure of a Wall. 

Corona Caſt renſis, or Vallaris, the Reward of him who had 
firſt forc'd the Enemy's Intrenchments. 

Corona Navalis, beſtow'd on ſuch as had fignaliz'd their 


Valour in an Engagement at Sea; being ſet round with Fi- 


gures like the Beaks of Ships, 
— Cui belli inſgne ſuper! 


Tempora navali fulgent roſtrala corona. Virg. En. vill. 684. 


Lipſius fanſies the Corona Navalis, and the Reſtrata, to 
have been two diſtinct Species, tho' they are generally be- : 


liey'd to be the ſame Kind of Crown. | 


Corona Objidionalis : This was not like the reſt, given by a 
the General to the Soldiers, but preſented by the common 


Conſent of the Soldiers to the General, when he had deli- ; 
It was com- 


ver'd the Romans or their Allies from a Siege. 
pos'd of the Graſs growing in the beſieged Place. 


Corona Triumpbalis, made with Wreatlis of Laurel, and 
proper only to ſuch Generals as had the Honour of a Tri- 
umph. In After-ages this was changed for Gold?, 
Aurum Co- and not reſtrain d only to thoſe that actuall7 


ronarium. triumph'd, but preſented on ſeveral other Ac- 


counts, as commonly by the foreign States and 
Several of the 


other Crowns too are thought to have been of Gold; as tie 
Caſtrenſis, the Mural, and the Naval. 8 
Beſides theſe, we meet with the Coronæ auree, often bee. 


1 


Provinces to their Patrons and Benefactors. 


+ 
+ 


ſtow'd on Soldiers without any other additional Term. 


(a) Vide Plutarch, in Coriolan. 


6 Vid. Tin, lib. 16. cap. . 
| And 
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And Dion Caſſius mentions a particular Sort of Coronet 
made of Olive Boughs, and beſtow'd like the reſt, in con- 
ſideration of ſome ſignal Act of Valour. 

Lipſius believes theſe to have ſucceeded in the Room of 
the Golden Crown, after they were laid aſide. 

The moſt remarkable Perſon upon Record in Hiſtory, for 
obtaining a great Number of theſe Rewards, was one C. S:c- 
eius (or Sicinius) Dentatus; who had receiv'd in the Time 
of his Military Service eight Crowns of Gold ; fourtcen Civic 
Crowns, three Mural, eighty three Golden Torpues, fixty Gol- 


den Armille, eighteen Haſte pure, and 75 Phalere (a). 


But far greater Honours were conferr'd on the victorious 
Generals, ſome of which were uſually decreed them in their 
Abſence ; others at their Arrival in the City. 

Of the former Kind were the Salutatio Imperatoris, and 
the Supplication; of the later the Ovation and the T zumph. 

The firſt of theſe was no more than the ſaluting the Com- 
mander in Chief with the Title of Inperator, upon Account 
of any remarkable Succeſs ; which Title was decreed him by 


the Senate at Rome, after it had been given him by joint Ac- 


camations of the Soldiers in the Camp. 

The Supplicatio was a ſolemn Proceſſion to the Temple of 
the Gods, to return Thanks for any Victory. 

After obtaining any ſuch remarkable Advantage, the Ge- 
neral commonly gave the Senate an Account of the Exploit 
by Letters wreath'd about with Laurel *, in 
which, after the Account of his Succeſs, he * Liter Lau- 
defir'd the Favour of a Supplication, or Pub- reate. 
lick Thanksgiving. 


This being granted for a ſet Number of Days, the Senate 


went in a ſolemn Manner to the chief Temples, and afliſted 


a the Sacrifices proper to the Occaſion ; holding a Feaſt in 
the Temples to the Honour of the reſpective Deities, Hence 
0r0iu5 explains that of Virgil, 


— S:mrl Divum Templis indicit honorem; En. i. 635. 


18 alludin nz to a ſolemn Supplication. 

in the mean time the whole Body of the Commonalty 
legt Holy- -day, and frequented the Religious Aſlemblies; 
Fring Thanks for the late Succeſs, and imploring a long 
Uotinvance of the Divine Favour and Aſfiftance, 


(a) Vids . gel; lb. 2. cap. 11. Falle. Max. &. 


Ota; 
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Otavius Cæſar, together with the Conſuls, Hirtius and 
Panja, upon their raiſing the Siege of Mutina, were honour'd 
with a Supplication Fifty Days long. . 9 

At laſt this Ceremony became ridiculous; as appears from 
the Supplications decreed Nero, for the Murder of his Mo- 
ther, and for the Fruitfulneſs of Poppæa, of which we read 
in Tacitus. 1 

The Ovation ſome fanſy to have deriv'd its Name from 
ſhouting Evion ! to Bacchus; but the true Original is Ovis, the 
Sheep which was uſually offer'd in this Proceſſion, as an Ox 
in the Triumph. The Show generally began at the Albanian 
Mountain, whence the General, with his Retinue, made hs 
Entry into the City: He went on Foot with many Flutes, or 
Pipes, ſounding in Concert as he paſs'd along, wearing a Gar- 
ment of Myrtle as a Token of Peace, with an Aſpect rather 
raiſing Love and Reſpect than Fear. A. Gellius informs us, that 
this Honour was then conferr'd on the Victor, when either the 


2 


taken againſt a lawful Enemy, and on a juſt Account; or when 


believes that heretofore the Difference betwixt the Ovation andi 
the Triumph was not taken from the Greatneſs of the At- 
chievements, but from the Manner of performing them: Fol 
they who having fought a ſet Battle, and ſlain a great Numbem 
of the Enemy, return'd Victors, led that Martial and (as it were 
cruel Proceſſion of the Triumph. But thoſe who withou8l 
Force, by Benevolence and civil Behaviour, had done th 
Buſineſs, and prevented the ſhedding of Human Blood; tl 
theſe Commanders Cuſtom gave the Honour of this peaceabll 
Ovation. For a Pipe is the Enſign, or Badge of Peace, ang 
Myrtle the Tree of Venus, who, beyond any other Deitiol 
has an extreme Averſion to Violence and War (6). 5 
But whatever other Difference there lay between theſe ti 
Solemnities, we are aſſur'd the Triumph was much the mol 
noble and ſplendid Proceſſion. None were capable of this H 
nour but DiFators, Conſuls, or Prætors; tho? we find ol 
Examples of different Practice; as particularly in Pompey 
Great, who had a Triumph decreed him, while he was onl 
Roman Knight, and had not reach'd the Senatorian Age (4 
A regular Account of the Proceedings, at one of theſe Sol 
nities, will give us a better Knowledge of the Matter, th 


(2) Not. Att, lib. v. cap. 6. (e) Flut. in Marcell. (e) Plut. in 1 'J 
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larger Diſquiſition about the ſeveral Parts and Appendages, 
that belong'd to it. And this the excellent Plutarch has fa- 
vour'd us with, in his Deſcription of Paulus Amylius's Tri- 
umph after the taking King Perſeus Priſoner, and putting a 
al Period to the Macedonian Empire. This muſt be own'd 
to be the moſt glorious Occaſion imaginable; and therefore 
e may expect the moſt compleat Relation that can poſſibly 


be deſir d. The Ceremony then of Æmylius's Triumph was 
perform'd after this Manner: 


« The People erected Scaffolds in the Forum and Circb's, 
and all the other Parts of the City where they could beſt 
% behold the Pomp. The Spectators were clad in white Gar- 
ments; all the Temples were open and full of Garlands and 
* Perfumes; the Ways clear'd and cleans'd by a great many 
“ Othcersand Tipſtaffs, that drove away ſuch as throng'd the 
Paſlage, or ſtraggled up and down. This Triumph laſted 

three Days : On the firſt, which was ſcarce long enough 
for the Sight, were to be ſeen the Statues, Pictures and I- 
mages of an extraordinary Bigneſs, which were taken from 
the Enemy, drawn upon Seven Hundred and Fifty Cha- 
riots. On the ſecond was carried, in a great many Wains, 
the faireſt and the richeſt Armour of the Macedoniaus, 
both of Braſs and Steel, all newly furbi{h'd and glittering ; 
which, although pil'd up with the greateſt Art and Order, 
yet ſcem'd to be tumbled on Heaps careleſly and by chance, 
Helmets were thrown on Shields, Coats of Mail upon 
Greaves, Cretian Targets, and Thracian Bucklers and Qu 
vers of Arrows lay huddled among the Horſes Bitts; and 
through theſe appear'd the Points of naked Swords, inter- 
mix'd with long Spears. All theſe Arms were ty'd toge- 
ther with ſuch a juſt Liberty, that they knock'd againſt 
one another as they were drawn along, and made a harſh 
and terrible Noiſe; ſo that the very Spoils of the conquer'd 
could not be beheld without Dread. After theſe Waggons 
loaden with Armour, there follow'd Three Thouſand Men, 
who carried the Silver that was coin'd, in Seven Hundred 
and Fifty Veſſels, each of which weigh'd three Talents, 
and was carried by four Men. Others brought Silver Bowls, 
and Goblets, and Cups, all difpos'd in ſuch Order as to 
make the beſt Show, and all valuable, as well for their 
Bigneſs, as the Thickneſs of their engray'd Work. On 

P | 40 the 
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the Third Day, early in the Morning firſt came the /Trum- 


peters, who did not ſound as they were wont in a Procet- 
ſion or ſolemn Entry, but ſuch a Charge as the Roma: 
uſe when they encourage their Soldiers to fight; Next 
tollow'd voung Men girt about with Girdles curiouſly 
wrought, which led to the Sacrifice 1 20 ſtall'd Oxen, with 
their Horns gilded, and their Heads adorn'd with Rüb— 
bands and Garlands ; and with theſe were Boys that car- 
ried Platters of Silver and Gold. After this was brought 
the Gold Coin, which was divided into Veſlels that 
weigh'd three Talents, like to thoſe that contain'd the 
Silver; they were in Number Fourſcore wanting three, 
Theſe were follew'd by thoſe that brought the conſecrated 
Bowl, which Zmpius caus'd to be made, that weigh'd 


ten Talents, and was all beſet with precious Stones: "Then 


were expos'd to View the Cups of Antigonus and Seleucns, 


and ſuch as were made after the Faſhion invented by The- 


ricles, and all the Gold Plate that was us'd at Perſeus“ 
Table. Next to theſe came Per/euss Chariot, in the 
which his Armour was plac'd, and on that his Diadem: 
Arid, after a little Intermiſſion, the King's Children were 
led Captives, and with them a Train of Nurſes, Maſter: 


and Governours, who all wept, and ſtretch'd forth their 


Hands to the Spectators, and taught the little Infants ts 


beg and intreat their Compaſſion. There were two Son 
and a Daughter, who, by reaſon of their tender Age, 
- were altogether inſenſible of the Greatneſs of their Miſery; 


which Inſenſibility of their Condition render'd it much 
more deplorable ; infomuch that Perſeus himſelf was 
ſcarce regarded as he went along, whilſt Pity had fix'd the 


Eyes of the Romans upon the Infants, and many of them 


cou'd not forbear Tears: All beheld the Sight with a Mix- 
ture of Sorrow and Joy, until the Children were paſt. At- 
ter his Children and their Attendants, came Perſeus him- 
felt, clad all in Black, and wearing Slippers, after the Fa- 
ſhion of his Country: He look'd like one altogether aſto- 


niſh'd and depriv'd of Reaſon, through the Greatneſs of 
bis Misfortunes. Next follow'd a great Company of he 
Friends and Familiars, whoſe Countenances were dish 


gur'd with Grief, and who teſtified to all that beheld them 
by their Tears, and their continual looking upon Per/eu, 
that it was his hard Fortune they ſo much lamented, 32 
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that they were regardicis of their own.---Aſte 
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r tlicſe were 


« carricd Four Hundred Crowns al made of Gold, and ſent 
* from the Cities by their reſpecii ve Ambailadors to Au- 
c ius, as a Reward due to his Vaiour. Then Ne himſelf 
*- came ſcated on a Chariot ma \PMINCENUY adorned (a Man 
** worthy to be 9 eld, even without thefe Enſigns of Pow- 
£6 


er;) he was clad in a Garment of Purple interwoven with 
Gold, and held out a Laurcl-Branch in his Ripht Hand. 
All the Army in like Manner, with Roughs of Laurel in 
„ their Hands, and diviacd into Bands and Compares, fol- 
* low'd the Chariot of their Commander, ſome ſinging 
0 Odes (according to the uſual Cuſtom,) mi no led with Rail- 
lery; e SOUS of Triumph, and the Þ _ Of A. 
myvllu3's Deeds, who was admir'd and accounted happy by 
all Men, yet unenvy'd by every one that was good. 


-T-nere- was One Wee Addition to this Solemnity, 
1 tho” it jeldom Hhappen'd 5 yet ought not to eſca PE Our 
Not 'Uhis was when the 922222 General had, in any 
Lncapemenit, kill'd the Chief Commander of the Enemy 


IN his own Hands: For then in the Triumphal Pomp, the 


Arins of the lain Captain were carried before the Victor, 
cently hanging on the Stock of an Oak, and ſo compoſing 

21 rophy. In this Manner the! Proceſſion went on to the 

Temple of Jupiler Feretrins (ſoc alld a fer ends): ; and the 
General making a formal Dedication of his Spoils (the Spa- 
lia opima, es they term'd the m) hung them up in the em- 
ple. The Frſt, who perform'd this gallant Piece of Religion, 
Was Ro nutty, When he had flain Arran, King of the Cœni— 
nenſes; the ſecond Cornelius Coſſus, with the Arms of T o/um- 
72145, a General of the Peiciite; ; the third and laſt H. Har- 
rellus, with thoſe taken from Liridomarus, King of the 
Gaul: ; whence Virgil lays of him, Au. vi. $59. 


Tertiaque arma patri ſuſbendet capta Quirino. 


Where Q777::5 maſt be underſtood only as an Epithet 
ipply'd to uber, as denoting his Authority and Power in 
Var; as the fime Word is attributed to Fanus, by Horace 
and Seton, I helefore 3 is moſt certainly guilty of a 


Mi lake, when be tells us, that the firſt Spoils of this Na- 
we. Were, 


brig 


the ſecond to Mars; and the third to Quirinus, or 
P 2 Romulus; 


1. 
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Romulus, for that Decree of Numa only took Place, if the 
fame Perſon had the good Fortune to take theſe Spoils three 
Times; but we are aftur'd, that not only Romulus but Cofus 
and Marcellus too all made the Dedication to Jupiter. 

The Admirers of the Roman Magnificence will be infinite— 
ly pleas'd with the Relation already given from Plutarch ot 
the Triumphal Pomp: While others who fanſy that People 
to have been poileis'd with a ſtrange Meaſure of Vain-glory, 
and attribute all their Military State and Grandeur to am- 
bitious Oſtentation, will be much better ſatisfied with the 


fatyrical Account which Juvenal furniſhes us with in his 8 
Tench Satyr. He is ſaying, that Democritus found Subject 

enough for a continual Fit of Laughter, in Places where there 

was no ſuch formal Pageantry, as is commonly to be ſeen in 

Rome And then he goes on: 36. 7 


Duid, ſi vidiſſet Prætorem curribus alts 

Ex/tantem, & medio fublimem in pulvere Circa 

In tunica Fovis, & pictæ Sarrana ferentem 

Ex humeris aulza toge, magnægque coronæ 

Tantum orbem, quanto cervix non ſufficit ulla? 

Duippe tenet ſudans hanc publicus ; & ſibi Conſu! 
Ne placeat, curru ſervus portatur coder. 

Da nunc & volucrem, Sceptro que ſurgit eburno, 

Hllinc cornicines, hinc pracedentia longi 

Agminis officia, & niveos ad frena Quirites, 

Defoſſa in loculis, quos ſportula fecit amicos. 


What had he done, had he beheld on high 

Our Conſul ſeated in mock-Majeſty: 

His Chariot rowling o'er the duſty Place, 

While with dumb Pride, and a ſet formal Face, 

He moves in the dull ceremonial Track, 

With Jove's embroider'd Coat upon his Back: 

A Suit of Hangings had not more oppreſt 

His Shoulders, than a long laborious Veſt. 

A heavy Gewgaw (call'd a Crown) that ſpread 

About his "Temples, drown'd his narrow Head; 
And wou'd have cruſh'd it with the maſly Freight, 

But that a ſweating Slave ſuſtain'd the Weight, 

A Slave in the ſame Chariot ſeen to ride, 

'To mortify the mighty Mad-man's Pride, 6 | 

: , + II f 
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And now th' Imperial Eagle rais'd on high 
With golden Beak, (the Mark of Majeſty,) 
Trumpets Before, and on the Left and Right 
A Cavalcade of Nobles all in white: 
In their own Natures falſe and flattering Tribes; 
But made his Friends by Places and by Bribes. 
LI Mr. Dryde (Þ 


HA f. XVII. 


The Roman Way of declaring War, and of 


Ha RIM Leap 1. 


upon any Hoſtility, or cloſing in any League, or Con- 


monial Part of both theſe, were the Feciales, or Heralds al- 
ready deſcrib'd amonꝑ the Prieſts ; nothing remains, but the 
Ceremonies themſelves, which were of this Nature. When 
my neighbouring State had given ſufficient Reafon for the 
Sexate to ſuſpect a Deſign of breaking with them; or had 
offer d any Violence or Injuſtice to the Subjects of Rome, 
which was enough to give them the Repute of Enemies; 
one of the Feciales, choſen out of the College on this Occa 
hon, and habited in the Veſt belonging to his Order, toge- 
ther with his other Enſigns and Habiliments, ſet forward fol! 
the Enemy's Country. As ſoon as he reach'd the Confines, 
he pronounc'd a formal Declaration of the Cauſe of his Ar- 
Wal, calling all the Gods to witneſs, and imprecating the 
Nivine Vengeance on himſclfand his Country, if his Reaſons 
were not juſt, When he came to the chiet City of the Ene- 
my, he again repeated the ſame Declaration, with ſome 
Addition, and withal deſir'd Satisfaction. If they deliver'd 
No his Power the Authors of the Injury, or gave Hoſtages 
for Security, he return'd fatished to Rome; if otherwiſe, 
they deſir'd Time to conſider; he went away for ten Days, 
ind then came again to hear their Reſolution. And this 
ne did in ſome Caſes, three Times : But if nothing was 
zone toward an Accommodation in about thirty Days, he 


P 3 declar'd 


1 E Romans us'd abundance of Superſtition in enter: ug 
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diſpatch'd to perform the laſt Part of the Cere: TON), Which 
was to throw 2 Spear into {or towards he Enemy's Coun- 
try, in Tokenof Defiance, and as a vummons to War, pro- 
nouncing at the lame Time a fet Form of Words to the Lhe 
Purpoſe,” | 
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the Roman and the Cunthagi nan, Was performed in this 
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I hop my Faith, may tne Gils Voucy aſe Heir Aſſiſtance, 
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may the other F arty be entire! ly ſafe, ana ; 75 prefer A in their 
Country, in their Laws, iu l Heir l Folſeſſtons, 0 e, ina Mord, 

in all their Rights aid Liberties; Gi: 1: 79.4 periſh. and full 
alone, as now this Stone dies © and then he lets t he & tone fal 
out of Nis Hands (a). 

Livy's Account of the like Ceremony 18 ſomething more 
parti culir; yet differs lite in Subſtance, only that he ſays 
te Herald's concluling + lauſe was, Other wil may Jore 
rige the Roman Pesple, as de this Hag; a nd acc ordingly 
be kill'd an Hog that ſtood ready by, with the Stone which 
he held in his Hand. This latt: Opinion' is confirm'd by the 
Authority ot Virgil when, ipeaking of the Ros and 


Albanians, he ſays, vill. 641. 


2 


Et coſa jungebant ſedera Porca. 


And perhaps both theſe Cuſtoms might be in Uſe in diffe- 
rent Times. | 


(a) Tohb. lib, 3. 
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guer'd , with the Conftitation of ive Colania, 
unicipia, Prefecture, and Frovinces. 


H E civil Uſage and extraordinary Favours, with which 


the Romans oblig'd the poor conquer'd Nations, has 


teen rea ſonably eſteem'd one of the prime Cauſes of the Ex- 


ent of their Dominions, and the Eitabliſhment of their Com- 
mand: Yet, when they ſaw Occanon, they were not to fee 


— 
1 


n ſeverer Methods, ſuch. as the ſeizing on the greateſt Part 
t the Enemy's Land, or removing the Natives to another 
Soil. If a State or People had been neceſſitated to ſurrender 
emſelves into the Raman Power, they us'd / fgν,jỹuñ mitti, 
be made paſs under a Yoke, in Token of Sub ection: For 
'ns Purpoſe they ſet up two Spears, and hying a third crots 
em at the Top, order'd thoſe who had ſuirenger'd the:r 
Perſons to go under them without Arms or Belts. Tihoie 
#29 couw'd not be brought to deliver them ſelves up, but were 
Um by Force, as they ſuffer'd ſeveral Penalties, jo very of- 
tn [4b corona venibant, they were publickly ſold for Slaves. 
Where by Corona ſome underſtand a Sort of Chaplets which 
cy put about the Captives Heads for Diſtinction ; others 
would have it mean the Ring of the Roman Soldiers, who 
Hood round the Captives while they were expos'd to dale. 
4. Gellius prefers the former Reaſon (a). 

Theſeveral Forms of Government, which the Romans eſta- 
vihed in their Conqueſts, are very well worth our Knowledge, 
ad are ſeldom rightly diſtinguiſh'd ; we may take Notice of 
cle four: Colonies, Municipia, Prefecture, and Provinces. 

Colonies (properly ſpeaking) were States, or Communities, 
here the chief Part of the Inhabitants had been tranſplanted 


om Rome : And tho' mingled with the Natives who had been 


it in the conquer'd Place. yet obtain'd the whole Power and 


Authority in the Adminiſtration of Affairs. One great Ad- 

attage of this Inſtitution was, that by this Means the Ve- 
| (a) Lib. 7. cap. 4. 

P 4 ferar; 
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teran Soldiers, who had ſerv'd out their lezal Time, and 
had ſpeat their Vizour in the Honour and Defence of "AT 
Country, might be favour'd with a very agrecabſe Rewar 
dy ſorming them into a Colony” and ſendine them where th; 1 
might be Matters of 1: rze Polleſtions, and fo lead the Re- 
mainder of their Days! in Eaſe and Plenty. | 
Municipia were commonly Corporations, or Infranchiſed 
Places where the Natives were allow'd the Uſe of their old 
Laws and Ccnftitutions, and at the fame time honour'd with 
the Privilege of Rains Citizens. But then this Privilege, in 
ſome of the Municipi 45 reach'd no farther than the bare Title, 
without the proper Rights of Citizens, ſuch as Warn in the 
Aſſemblies, bearing Offices in the City, and the like. The 
former Honour gave them the Name of Cives Romani, the o- 
ther only of Romas; 2s P. Aanitins with his uſual Exadine' 
has diſtinguiſh'd (a). Ol this latter Sort, the firſt Example 
were the Cœrites, a People of Tuſcany, who preſerving the ſa- 
cred Relicks of the Romans, when the Gals had taken the 
City, were afterwards dignified with the Name of Roman Ci. 
tiz ens; but not admitted into any Part of the publick Adi. 
niſtration. Hence the Ceuſors Tables, where they center dile 
Names of ſuch Perions as for ſome Miſdcmeanour were to loſe 
their Richt of Suffrage, had the Name of Cerites Tasulæ (6). 
The Prefefure were certain Towns in Italy, whole Inha- 
bitants had the Name of the Reman Citizens; but were ne!- 


ther allow'd to enjoy their own Laws nor Magiſtrates, being 


govern'd by annual Præects ſent from Rome. Theſe were 
generally ſuch Places as were cither ſuſpected, or had ſom: 
Way or other incurr'd the Diſplcature of the Roman State; 
this being accounted the hardeſt Condition that was impos'd 
ON any Peop ple of Italy (e). 
The Diftercnces between the proper Citizens of Rome, and 
the Inhabitants of Zuncipia, Colonics, and Prægecturæ, may 
de thus in ſliort ſumm'd up. The firſt and higheſt Order were 
regiſter'd in the Cerjus, had the Right of Suffrage and of bear- 
ing Honours, were afleſs'd in the Poll-tax, ſerv'd in the Legi- 
ons, us'd the Roman Laws and Religion, and were call'd Du 
ritesand Populus Romanus. The Municipes were allow d the 
our firſt of theſe Marks, and were deny'd the four laſt. The 
C gn were in theſe three Reſpects like the true Citizens, 


(a) De Cipitat. Rom. f- 29. 


Le. icon Furtdic, in vocè. 


(5) 4. Cell. lib. 16. cap, 13. (c) Calr. 
that 
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that they us'd the Roman Laws and Religion, and ferv'd in 


the Legions ; but they were debarr'd the other five Condi- 


tions. The People in the Prefecture had the hardeſt Mea - 
{are of all; being oblig'd to ſubmit to the Roman Laws, and 
vet enjoying no farther Privilege of Citizens (a), 

All other Cities and States in Italy, which were neither 
(Colonies, Municipia, nor Præfecturæ, had the Name of Fir- 
teratæ Civitales, enjoying entirely their own Cuſtoms, and 
Forms of Government, without the leaſt Alteration, and on- 
ly join'd in Confederacy with the Romans, upon luch Terms 
s had been adjuſted between them (6). 

The Provinces were foreign Countries of larger Extent, 
which, upon the entire reducing them under the Roman Do- 
minion, were new modell'd according to the Pleaſure of the 
Conquerors, and ſubjected to the Command of annual Go- 
vernors ſent from Rome, being commonly aſſign'd ſuch Taxes 
1nd Contributions as the Senate thought fit to demand. But 
becauſe the ſeveral Tons and Communities in every Coun- 
y did not behave themſclves in the fame Manner toward 
the Romans, ſome profeſſing more Friendſhip, and a Defire 
r Union and Agreement; while others were more ob- 
ſtinate and refractory, and unwilling to part with their 
od Liberty upon any Terms; therefore to reward thoſe 
People who deſerv'd well at their Hands, they allow'd ſome 
Places the Uſe of their own Conſtitutions in many Reſpects, 
and ſometimes excus'd the Inhabitants from paying Tribute; 
whence they were term'd Inmunes, in Oppolition to the 
Vectigales. | 

The Tribute exacted from the Provinces, was of two ſorts, 
either certain or uncertain. The certain Tribute, or Stipen- 
dium, was either a Set Sum of Money to be collected by the 
Provincial Queſtor, which they call'd Pecunia ordinaria ; or 
elſe a Subſidy rais'd on the Provincials for particular Occaſi- 
ons, ſuch as the maintaining of ſo many Soldiers, the rig- 
ging out and paying ſuch a Number of Veſlels, and the like, 
term'd Pecunia extraordinarts. 

The uncertain Tribute conſiſted of what they call'd, Por- 
torium, Scriptura, and Decuma. The Portorium was a Duty 
mpos'd upon all Goods and Wares imported and exported. 

The Scriptura was a Tax laid upon Paſtures and Cattle. 


(a) Vid. P. Maniut. de Cit. Rom, p. 30. (b) Tbid. 
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The Decuma was the Quantity of Corn which the Farmer; 


were oblig'd to pay to the Roman State, commonly the tent; 
Part of their Crop. But belides this, which they p properly 
term'd Frumentum Decumanum, and which was farm'd ! by the 
Publicans, hence call'd Decumani, there was the H WImertugn 
emptum, and Frumentum &ſtimatum, both taken up in the 
Provinces. 
decumanum, or imperatum ; the former was another Tent) 
paid upon the Conſideration of ſuch a Sum as the Senate 
had determin'd to be the Price of it, who rated it fo mas ? 
Buſhel at their Pleaſure. The Frumentum imperatus was 1 
Quantity of Corn equally exacted of the Provincial Farmer; 
after the two Tenths, at ſuch a Price as the chief 955 f 
pleas'd to give. Hrumentum &ſtimatum, was a Corn-T 
requir'd of the chief Ma agiſtrate of the Province for his pri- 
vate Uſe, and the Occaſions of his Family. This Was com- 
monly compounded for in Money, and on that Accom, 
took its Name ab ſtimando, from rating it at ſuch a Sum 9. 
Money. | 

Beides all theſe, Sigonius mentions Frumentum houorar! 
um, upon the Authority of Cicero, in his Oration againt 
P:jo But perhaps Cicero, in that Place, does not reſtrain the 
Honorarium to Corn, but may mean, in general, the Profent 
uſually made to Provincial Governors, ſoon after their Eu- 
trance on their Office. 

After Augu/tizs had made a Diviſion of the Provinces be- 
tween himſelf and the People, the annual Taxes, paid y 
the Provinces under the Emperor, were call'd Stipenas; 
and thoſe that were gather'd in the People's Provinces, 
Tributa (a). 


(a) Calbin. Lexicon Jurid: in Trignuta. 


The Frumentum eimptum was of two Sorts, either 
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Ti, Roman Way of takizg Towns ;, with the moſt 


remarkable Iirventions and Engines made uſe ef 


in ther wifes, 


| 535 ore we enquire into this Subject, a very memorable Cuſ- 
tom preſents it ſelf ws our Notice, which was practiſed 
| mot tas ſoon as the Roman Army inveſted any Town; and 
nat was the everatio Deorum tutelarium, or inviting out the 
8 Guardian Deities: the Reaſon of which ſeems to have been, 
aer becauſe they thought it impoſſible to force any Place, 
| white it enjoy'd ſuch powerful Defenders; or elſe, becauſe 
they accounted it a moiſt heinous Act of Impiety, to act in 
| Ul lotility againſt the Perſons of the Gods. This Cuſtom is 
crib'dat large by Macrobius in his Saturnalia, lib. 3. cap. g. 

The Romars were ſeldom defirous of attemptingany Town 
d way of Siege, becauſe they thought it would ſcarce anſwer 
te Expence and Incommodity of che Method; ſo that this 
vas generally their laſt Hopes; and in all their great Wars, 
there are very few Examples of any long Leaguers undertook 
Iychem. The Means, by which they pol! esd themſelves of 
y important Places, were commonly either by Storm, or 
immediate Surrendry. If they took a Town by Storm, it was 
850 by open Force, or by Stratagem. In the former, they 
mide their Attacks without battering the Wall, and were 
{Ont faid ggredi urbem cum corona, to begirt a Town ; be- 
[111 they drew their whole Army round the Walls, and fell 
en all the Quarters at once. If this Way was ineffectual, they 
ater d down the Walls with their Rams and other Engines. 

Lometimes they min'd and enter'd the Town under-ground : 
pometimes, that they might engage with the Enemy upon 
equal Terms, they built wooden Towers, or rais'd Mounts 
eo de Height of the Walls, from whence they might gall 
and moleſt them within their Works. The Beheg'd were in 
not Danger in the firſt Caſe, upon a general Allault ; for 
| their Walls were to be made good in all Places at once; and 
: fell out many times, that there were not Men enough to 
apply and relieve all the Parts; and if they had a ſuffci- 
em Number of Men, yet all perhaps were not of equal Cou- 
rage; 
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rage ; and if any gave Ground, the whole Town was in a 
great Hazard of being loſt: So that the Romans oftentime: 


carried very conſiderable Places at one Storm. But if they 1 
batter'd the Walls with Engines, they were under ſome Di- 


advantage, their Quarters being of Necethty to be extended, 
ſo that they muſt be thinner and weaker in jome Places than 


in others, and unable to make a ſtout Oppoſition againſt any 


confiderable Sally. Beſides, the Beſieg'd were not at a Loſs for 


Ways of deſeating their Strategems; as, they eluded the | 


Force of their Mines by Countermining, or by diſturbing theny 
in their Works; particularly putting Oil and Feathers, wth 
other ſtinking Stuff, into Barrels of Wood; then ſetting then 


on Fire, they tumbled them among the Romans, that the No- 
ſomneſs of the Stench might force them to quit their Station. 
Their Towers of Wood, their Rams and other Engines, ther 


commonly ſet on fire and deftroy'd ; and then for the Mount; 


Which were raiſed againſt the Walls, they us'd, by diggin» 1 
underneath, to ſteal away the Earth, and looſen the Foun- 


dations of the Mount till it fell to the Ground. 


Upon this Account the Romans {as was before obſerv'd.) 
much preſerr'd the ſudcen and brick Way of attacking a 1 
Place; and if they did not carry it in a little Time, they fre. 
quently rais'd the Siege, and proſecuted the War by c 
Means. As Scipio, in his African Expedition, having aftauit- q 
ed Utica without Succeſs, he chang'd his Refolution, drr 
off his Men from the Place, and addreſs'd himielt wholly to 1 
bring the Carthaginian Army to an Engagement. Ard 
therefore, though ſometimes they continued a tedious Sicc, 
as at Jeii, Carthage, and Feruſjalem, yet generally ey 
were much more defirous of drawing the Enemy to a Battc; } 
for by defeating an Army, they many times got a Whole 
Kingdom in a Day; whereas an obſtinate Town has cot 


them ſeveral Years. | 
See Machiavel's Art of A R, Book II. 


The Invention and Engines, which the Romans made ul: | 
of in their Sieges, were very numerous, and the Knowledge | 
of them is but of little Service at preſent ; however we may | 
take a ſhort View of the moſt conſiderable of them, which 
moſt frequently occur in Cz/ar and other Hiſtorians: Thee 
are the Turres mobiles, the Teſtudines, the Muſculus, the | 
Vineæ, and the Plutei, together with the Aries, the Baliſa, 


The | 


the Catapulta, and the Scorpio. 
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The Turres mobiles, or moveable Turrets, were of two 
%rts, the lefler and the greater: The leſſer Sort were about 
1xty Cubits high and the ſquare Sides ſeventeen Cubits broad; 
taey had five or fix, and ſometimes ten Stories or Diviſions, 
eery Diviſion being made open on all Sides. The greater 


, Turret was 120 Cubits high, 23 Cubits ſquare ; containing 
„ bnctimes fifteen, ſometimes twenty Diviſions. They were 
bf ol very great Uſe in making Approaches to the Walls, the 
„ W Þiviions being able to carry Soldiers with Engines, Ladders, 
24 Calting- bridges, and other Neceſſaries. The Wheels, on 
» W »ähich they went, were contriv'd to be within the Planks, 
_ o defend them from the Enemy, and the Men who were to 
= tive them forward ſtood behind, where they were moſt 
5 ſecure 3 the Soldiers in the Inſide were protected by raw 
r hides which were thrown over the Turret, in fuch Places 
115 2s were moſt expos'd. 
de The Te/tuds was properly a Figure which the Soldiers caſt 
m. Wl themſelves into; fo that their Targets ſhould cloſe all toge- 
| ther above their Heads, and defend them from the miſſive 
a, Weapons of the Enemy; as if we ſuppoſe the firſt Rank to 
5 tave ſtood upright on their Feet, and the reſt to have ſtoop'd 
85 lower and lower by Degrees, till the laſt Rank kneel'd down 
hs upon their Knees; ſo that every Rank covering with their 
mY Target the Heads of all in the Rank before them, they re- 
_ preſented a Tortoiſe-ſhell or a Sort of Pent-houſe. This 
10 was us'd as well in Field- Battles as in Sieges. But beſides 
Ard this, the Romans call'd in general all their cover'd defenſive 
= Engines, Teftudines : Among which, thoſe, which moſt pro- 
bey perly obtain'd the Name, ſeem'd to have been almoſt of an 
le; oral Figure, compos'd of Boards, and watled up at the Sides 
hole with Wickers; ſerving for the Conveyance of the Soldiers 
co near the Walls, on ſeveral Occaſions ; they run upon Wheels, 
and ſo were diſtinguiſh'd from the Vines, with which they 
ae ſometimes confounded. 
e uk The Muſculus is conceiv'd to have been much of the ſame 
edge WM Nature as the Teſfudines; but it ſeems to have been of a 


may maller Size, and compos'd of ſtronger Materials, being ex- 
ich 295d a much longer Time to the Force of the Enemy ; ; for 


"hel n theſe Muſculi the Pioneers were ſent to the very Walls, 


„the WI Vere they were to continue, while with their Dolabræ, or 
lifta, | Pick-Axes, and other Inſtruments, they endeavour'd to un- 


The hege in his ſecond Book of the Civil Wars. 
; The 


termine the Foundations. Cæſar has deſcrib'd the Muſculaus 
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The Vineæ were compos'd of Wicker Hurdles laid for 
Roof on the Top of Poſts, which the Soldiers, who wen: 
under it for Shelter, bore up with their Hands. Some will 


have them to have been contriv'd with a double Roof; the 


firit and lower Roof of Planks, and the upper Roof of Hur. 
dles, to break the Force of any Blow without diforderins 
the Machine. 


The Plutei conſiſted of the fame Materials as the former, 


but were of a much different Figure, being ſhap'd Uke an 


arched Sort of Waggon; and having three Wheels, ſo con- 
veniently plac'd, that the Machine would move either Way 
They were put much to the ſame Ute az 


with equal Eaſe. 
the Muſculi. 


The Engines hitherto deſcrib'd were primarily intended 
for the Defence of the Soldiers; the Offenſive are yet behinl. 


Of thele the moſt celebrated, and which only deſerves a par- 


ticular Deſcription, was the Aries or Ram: This was of two 
Sorts, the one rude and plain, the other artificial and com- 
pound. The former ſeems to have been no more than a great 4 
Beam which the Soldiers bore on their Arms and Shoulders, 1 


and with one End of it by main Force allaild the Wall, 


The compound Ram is thus deſcrib'd by Fojephus : © The} 
Ram (ſays he) is a vaſt long Beam, like the Matt of a Ship, 
e ſtrengthen'd at one End with a Head of Iron, ſomething} 
„ reſembling that of a Ram, whence it took it's Name. Ihe 
<« is hung by the nudſt with Ropes to another Beam, which 


< Fes croſs a couple of Poſts, and hanging thus equally bis 


e Þnc'd, it is by a great Number of Men violently truly 
« forward, and drawn backward, and ſo ſhakes the Wally 


<« with its Iron Head. Nor is there any Tower or Wall 16 
<« thick or ſtrong, that, after the firſt Aſlault of the 


< terwards refit its Force in the repeated Aſſaults (a). 


Plutarch informs us that Mar Antony in the Parte 
War made uſe of a Ram Fourſcore Foot long: And Fitratu 
tells us, That they were ſometimes 106, ſometimes 120 Footy 
in Length; and to this perhaps the Force and Strength of the 
The Ram was ma 
nag?d at one Time by a whole Century or Order of Soldiegz 
and they, being ſpent, were ſeconded by another Century 
ſo that it play'd continually without any Intermiſſion, de:0g 
uſually cover'd with a Vinca, to protect it ſrom the Attenppi 


Engine was in a great Meaſure owing. 


of the Enemy. 


(a) Flay. Teth de Fxitwcic Hie roſolym. lib. 3. 
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As for the other Engines, which ſerved not for ſuch great 


Des, and are. not ſo celebrated in Authors, a Mechanical 
W Dc{cription of them would be vexatious as well as needleſs : 


Only it may in thort be obſerv'd, That the Baliſiaà was al- 
it ways employ'd in throwing great Stones, the Catapulta in 
5 citing the larger Sort of Darts and Spears, and the Scorpio m 
Sw ＋ 


ending the leller Darts and Arrows. 


HA. XN. 
The Naval Affairs of the Ro MANs. 


i} HE Roinans, tho' their City was ſeated very conveniently 
ſor Maritime Affairs, not being above Fifteen Miles diſ- 


wo WF tint from the Tyrrpenian Sea; and having the River Tyber 
om WF wing through it, capable of receiving the ſmaller Veſlels ; 
rc ad ſeem to have wholly neglected all Naval Concerns for 
el, Wl nany Years after the building of Rome. And ſome are wil- 
Noll esto aſſign this as one of the main Cauſes which preſerv'd 
Tre WM tht State fo long in its primitive Innocence and Integrity; 
Ship, ve from all thoſe Corruptions which an Intercourſe with Fo- 


hung I tioners might probably have brought into Faſhion. Howe- 


Tos er Dianyſius affures us, that Ancus Martius built Ofeia at the 
vic I Mouth of the Tyber for a Port, that the City might by this 
ly ba, Means be ſupplied with the Commodities of the neighbouring 
thru WM Nations (2). And it appears from the Reaſons of the Taren- 
* al WY: War agreed upon by all Hiſtorians, that the Remars in 
Vall 10M that Age had a Fleet at Sea. Yet Polybius expreſly maintains, 
1, cn nt the firſt Time they ever adventured to Sea was in the 
). Wii Punick War (5); but he muſt either mean this only of 
H "tips of War, or elſe contradict himſelf : For in another Part 
r es Works, giving us a Tranſcript of ſome Articles agreed 
o Peck n between the Romans and the Carthaginians in the Con- 
} i hip of M. Brutus and Horatius, ſoon after the Expulſion 
vas imd 


the Royal Family; one of the Articles is to this Effect, That 

Romans, and the Allies of the Romans /hall not navigate 

end the Fair Promontory, ules con/irain'd by Weather, or 

" Enemy, &c. And after this in Two other Treaties, which 

has preſented us with, there are ſeveral Clauſes to the fame 
6) Dionyſ, Halis, lib. 3. (5) Lib, 1. 
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Purpoſe (a). But howſoever theſe Matters are to be adjuſted, 
we are aſſur'd, that about the Year of the City 492 (0), the 
Romans obſerving that the Coaſt of Italy lay expos'd to th- 


Depredations of the Carthaginian Fleet, which often made | 


Deſcents upon them, and conſidering withal that the War wa 


likely to laſt, they determin'd to render themſelves Maſte; | 


of a Naval Army. So wonderful was the Bravery and Reſo- 
lution of that People in Enterprizes of the greateſt Hazard 
and Moment ; that having hitherto ſcarce dream'd of Nayi- 
gation, they ſhou'd, at one Heat, reſolve on ſo adventurous 


an Expedition, and make the firſt Proof of their Skill in 2 | 


Naval Battle with the Carthaginians, who had held the Do- 
minion of the Sea unconteſted, deriv'd down to them from 
their Anceſtors. Nay, ſo utterly ignorant were the Roman 


in the Art of Ship-building, that it would have been almoſt 
impoſſible for them to have put their Deſign in Effect, had not 


Fortune, who always eſpouſed their Cauſe, by a mere Acci- 


dent inſtructed them in the Method. For a Carthaginian Gal. 


ley, which was out a cruiſing, venturing too near the Shoar, 
chanc'd to be ſtranded, and before they could get her off, the 


Romans, intercepting them, took her; and by the Model of 


this Galley, they built their firſt Fleet. But their Way of in- 
ſtructing their Seamen in the Uſe of the Oar is no leſs re- 


markable, wherein they proceeded after this Manner: They | 


caus'd Banks to be contriv'd on the Shore in the fame Faſhion 


and Order as they were to be in their Gallies, and placing 


their Men with their Oars upon the Banks, there they excr- 
cis'd them : An Officer, for that Purpoſe, being ſeated in the 
Midſt, who by Signs with his Hand inſtructed them how at 
once and all together they were to dip their Oars, and how 


in like Manner to recover them out of the Water: And by 
this Means they became acquainted with the Management of 
the Oar. But in a little Time finding their Veſſels were not | 
built with extraordinary Art, and conſequently prov'd ſome- 
what unweildy in working, it came into their Heads to recom- 
penſe this Defect, by contriving ſome new Invention, which 
might be of Uſe to them in Fight. And then it was but tat 
they devis'd the famous Machine calPd the Corvus; Which 
was fram'd after this following Manner: They erected on tie 
Prow of their Veſſels a round Piece of Timber, of about 4 
Foot and a half Diameter, and about Twelve Foot long; o 


{a) Tolyb. lib. 3. (4) Caſaubon. Chronolog. ad Tolyb. 
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the Top whereof, they had a Block or Pulley. Round this 
Piece of Timber, they laid a Stage or Platform of Boards, Four 
Foot broad, and about Eighteen Foot long, which was well 
rand, and faſten'd with Iron. The Entrance veas long-ways, 
and it moved about the aforcſaid upright Piece of Timber, as 
on a Spindle, and could be hoiſted up within fix Foot of tue 
Top: About this a Sort of a Parapet, Knce high, which was 
detfended with upright Bars of Iron, ſharpen'd at the End; 
towards the Top whereof there was a Ring : through this 
Ring, faſtening a Rope, by the Help of the Pulley, they hoiſt- 
cd or lower'd the Engine at Pleaſure ; and fo with it attack'd 


the Enemy's Vetlels, ſometimes on their Bow, and ſome— 


times on their Broad-fide, as Occaſion bet ſerv'd. When 
they had grappled the Enemy with thoſe Iron Spikes, if they 
happen'd to ſwing Broad-ſide to Broad-fide, then they en- 
ter'd from all Parts; but in caſe they attack'd them on the 
Bow, they enter'd two and two by the Help of this Machine, 
ine fore-moſt defending the Fore-part, and thoſe that followed 
the Flanks, keeping the Boſs of their Bucklers level with the 
Top cf the Parapet. Eg 

Fo this Purpoſe Polybius (according to to the late moſt ex- 
cellent Verſion,) give us an Account of the firit Warlike 
Preparations which the Romans made by Sca. We may add, 
n ſhort, the Order, which they obſerw'd in drawing up their 
Feet for Battle, taken from the fame Author: The two 
Conſuls were in tho two Admiral Galleys in the Front of their 
"Wo ditinct Squadrons, each of them {uit a-head of their own 
Diviſions, and abreaſt of e:ch other; the firſt Fleet being 
poſted on the Right, the ſecond on the Left, making two 
long Files or Lines of Battle. And, whereas if was neceſſary 


do ꝑive a due Space between each Galley, to ply their Oars, 


and keep clear one off another, and to have their Heads or 
Prows looking ſomewhat outwards ; this Manner of drawing 
p did therefore naturally form an Angle, the Point whereof 
Was at the two Admiral-Gallies, Wich were near together; 
and as their two Lines were prolong'd, ſo the Diſtzuce grew 
conſequently wider and wider towards the Rear, But, becauſe 
che Naval as well as the Land Army conſiſcd of four Legi- 
ons, and accordingly the Ships made tour Divitons, two of 
ce are yet behind: Of which the third Fleet, or third Le- 
gon, was drawn up Front-ways in the Rear of the firſt and 


cond; and fo ſtretching along ſrom Point ro Point compos'd 


— 
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a Triangle, whereof the third Line was the Baſe. Their 
Veſſels of Burden, that carried their Horſes and Baggage, 
were in the Rear of theſe; and were, by the Help of ſmall 
Boats provided for that Purpoſe, tow'd or drawn after them. 
In the Rear of all, was the fourth Fleet, call'd the Tyiari- 
ans, drawn up likewiſe in Rank or Front-ways, parallel to 
the third: But theſe made a longer Line, by which means 
the Extremities ſtretch'd out, and extended beyond the two 
Angles at the Baſe, The ſeveral Diviſions of the Army, be- 
ing thus diſpos'd, form'd, as is ſaid, a Triangle; the Area 
within was void, but the Baſe was thick and ſolid, and the 
whole Body quick, active, and very difficult to be broken. 
If we deſcend to a particular Deſcription of the ſeveral 
Sorts of Ships, we meet commonly with three Kinds, Ships 
of War, Ships of Burden, and Ships of Paſlage : The firſt 
for the moſt Part row'd with Oars ; the ſecond ſteer'd with 
Sails; and the laſt often tow'd with. Ropes. Ships of Paſlage 
were either for the Tranſportation of Men, ſuch as the 
enTAIT4 ſe} Or Segliundes ; or of Horſes, as the Hippagines, 
The Ships of Burden, which the Roman Authors call Naves 
oncrariæ, and the Grecian gog]izet, and 6Axddts, (whence 
the Name of Hu!ks may properly be deriv'd), ſerv'd for the 
Conveyance of Victuals and other Proviſions, and ſometimes 
too for the carrying over Soldie, as we find in Ceſar, Of 
the Ships of War, the moſt conſiderable were the Naves hun- 
gæ, or Gallies, ſo nam'd from their Form, which was the 
moſt convenient to weild round, or to cut their Way; whereas 
the Ships of Burden were generally built rounder and more 
hollow, that they might be the more eaſy to load, and might 
hold the more Goods. The moſt remarkable of the Nabe. 
lengæ were the Triremis, the Puadriremis, and the Puingue- 
remis. Tempns, Ts]gnens, and TevThens; exceeding one ano- 
ther by one Bank of Oars; which Banks were rais'd ſloping- 
ly one above another ; and conſequently thoſe which had 
moſt Banks were built higheſt, and row'd with the greatcit 
Strength. Some indeed tanſy a different Original of thetc 
Names, as that in the Z7remes, for Example, either there 
were three Banks one after the other on a Level, or three 
Rowers fat upon one Bank; or ele three Men tugg'd ail 
together at one Oar : But this is contrary, not only to the 
Authority of the Claſſicks, but to the Figures of the T rireme! 
{til} appearing in ancient Monuments. Beſides theſe, thelt 


= were 
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were two other Rates, one higher, and the other lower. 
The Higher Rates we meet with are the Hexeres, the Hep- 
teres, the Octeres, and fo on the ag/]:xaidtxnens ; nay, Poly- 
bius relates, that Philip of Macedon, Father to Pickens had 


an ixxardexngns (a); which Livy tranſlates, avis quam ſex- 


decim verſus remorum agebant (b), a Ship with fixteen Banks: 
Yet this was much inferior to the Ship built by Philopator, 
which Plutarch tells us had forty Banks (c). The lower 
Rates were the Biremis and the Moneres, The Bireme in 
Gree tens, or Size] S-, conſiſted of two Banks of Oars : 
Of tl , the fitteſt for Service, by reaſon of their Lightneſs 


and ftneſs, were call'd Liburnicæ, from the Liburni, a 


Peop. n Dalmatia, who firſt invented that Sort of Build- 
ing; for being Cor/arrs, they rowed up and down in theſe 
light Veſſels, and maintain'd themſelves by the Prizes they 
took (d). Yet in later Times, all the ſmaller and more ex- 
pedite Ships, whether they had more or leſs than two Banks, 
were term'd in general Liburnæ, or Liburnce, Thus Ho- 
race and Propertius call the Ships which Auguſtus made Uſe 
of in the Sea-Engagement at Actium And Florus informs 
us, that his Fleet was made up of Veſſels from three to ſix 
Banks (e). Suetonius mentions an extravagant Sort of Libur- 
nz invented by the Emperor Caligula, adorn'd with Jewels 


in the Poop, with Sails of many Colours, and furniſh'd with 


large Portico's, Bagnio's, and Dining-rooms, belides the cu- 
rious Rows of Vines and Fruit-T rees of all Sorts (/). 

The Moneres, mention'd by Livy, was a Galley, having 
but one ſingle Bank of Oars, of which we find five Sorts in 
Authors, the @xo&oe&@ or Actuaria, the Tetanbiſſoe O-, the 
nodeaxvlogOr, the ag[arirlog@® and the ExarTo]og&, of 
twenty, thirty, forty, fiſty, and an hundred Oars. 


It may be obſerved, that tho' theſe Under-Rates are ſup- 


pos'd to have been built in the Form of the Naves longe, 


yet they are not ſo generally honour'd with that Name; 


and ſometimes in Authors of Credit we find them directly 
oppos'd to the Naves longæ, and at other Times to the u- 
Nö, or War-ſhips. 

But the Ships of War occur under ſeveral other different 
Denominations, as the Tectæ, or Conſtratæ, or the Apertæ. 


The Teclæ, or v lalpeg x los, were ſo call'd, becaule they had 


(a) Polyb. in Fragment. (6) Lib $3. (c) In Demetrio. (a) Dacier 
on Horace, Epod. 1, (=) Liv. 4. cep. 11. () Sueton in Ca lig. cap. 37. 
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4145609] or Batches ; whereas the #pertce Or apegx]o had 


none. The greater Ships, as the Sz4drirems and upwards, 
icen always to have had Hatches; the Triremes and BI.. 
rope are ſometimes deſcrib'd otherwiſe - and all below the# 
were Aperte. Cicero and other Authors ſometimes ule the 
Word Apbract im for a particular Sort of Ship; and Pa- 


bius MI οοα , for a Suingtereme. Beſides theſe we meet 


with the NNaves reftrate and Naves turritæ The brit were 
ſuch as had Beaks or RH, necefiary to all Ships which 
were to engage in a Battle. The others were ſuch as 
had Turrets erected on their Decks, from whence the Sol- 
diers us'd all Manner of Weapons and Engines, as if it had 
been on Land, and fo engag 4 with the greateſt Fury ima- 
ginable; as Virgil deſcribes the Fi: oht at Acum, 


=——— Pelago credas tnare Teuu!/as 
Cycladas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos ; 
Tanta male viri turritis puppibus inſtaut. An. viii. 691, 


The Officers in the Navy were, Prafectus Claſſis, or Ad. 
miral, and ſometimes the Duumdiri, when two were join' 
in Commiſhon together with the Trierarchus, or Captain of 
4 particular Ship, moſt properly of the Trireme; the Guber- 
nator, or Maſter ; the Geleufies, or Boathwain, and others 
of interior Note. 

Under the Emperors, as there were Legions eftablifh'd in 
moſt Parts of the Roman Dominions, ſo they had confſtant- 
ly Fleets in thoſe Seas, which lay conveniently for the De- 
tence of Neighbouring Countries. As Auguſtus kept one 
Navy at Miſenum in the Mare Inſerum; to protect and keep 
in Obedience France, Spain, Mauritania, Agypt, Sardinia, 
and Sicily: Another at Ravenna in the Mare Superum, to 
defend and bridle Epirus, Macedon, Achaia, Crete, Cypri-, 
together with all Ma. Nor were their Navies only mamn- 
tain'd on the Seas, but ſeveral too on the principal Rivers, #3 
the Germenica Claſſis on the Rhine, the Danubiana, the 
HEuphratenſis, &c. to be met with in Tacitus, and other 
Hiſtorians. 


See Sir Henry Savil's Diſſertation at the End of ht. 
Tranſlation of Tacitus. ] 


To this Subject of the Roman Shipping, we may add a 
very remarkable Cuſtom of ſuch as had eſcaped a Wreck a: 


Sel 
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Con, which we find hinted at in almoſt every Place of the 
Poets, and oiten alluacd to DY Other Authors; on which the 
creat modern Critick delivers himſelf to this Purpole. 

It was a Cuſtom for thoſe who had been fay from a Ship- 
wreck, to have all the Circumſtances of their Adventure pre- 
ſented on a Tablet. Some Perſons made Uſe of their Ta- 
blet to move the Compaſſion of thoſe that they met, as th y 
travell'd up and down 3 and by their Charity tO repair their 
Fortunes, which had ſuffer . 10 > much at Sea. Iheſe Ju- 
venal delcribes, Set. A 30. 

— Mer '/a rate 1: ufragus alſem 

Dum rogat, & picla je tem pejlat e Fuctur, 


His Veſſel funk, the Wretch at fome Lane's End 
A painted Storm tor Farthings docs extend, 
And lives upon the Picture of his Loſs. 


| or this Purpoſe they hung the Tablet about their Necks, 
35 ling 1NT a fort of canting Verſes, e cxpreſling the M. NAY 


rekt heir Misfortuncs ; : almo!t Ike the modern Pilgrims, 
*er/lls, Cat. i. 88. | 


— Cantet ſ Nuufragus, 2 
Protulerim © Cantas cum fracta te in trabe pictum 
Ex bumero portes? 


Say, ſhould a ſhipwreck'd Sailor ſing his Woe, 
Wou'd I be mov'd to Pity ; or beſtow 
An Alms ? Is this your Seaſon for a Song, 
When your deſpairing Phiz you bear along, 
Daub'd on a Plank, and o'er your 5] houlders hung? 


Others hung up ſuch a Tablet in the Temple of the par- 
cular Deity, to whom they had addreſsd themiclves in 
cir Exigence, and whoſe Afliftance had, as they thought, 
tected their Safety. This they term'd properly votiva Tu- 
ela, Juvenal has à Fling at the Roman Superſtition in 
us Point, when he informs us, that twas the Buſineſs of a 


Company of Painters to draw Pictures on theſe Accounts for 
Ne 7 emple of 1/15, 
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— Duam votiva teſtantur fana tabella 
Plurima, pictores quis neſcit ab Tide paſci? xil. 27, 


Such as in fs Dome may be ſurvey'd, 
On Votive Tablets to the Life pourtray'd, 
Where Painters are employ'd and earn their Bread. 
But the Cuſtom went much farther ; for the Lawyers at 
the Bar us'd to have the Caſe of the Client expreſs'd in a 
Picture, that by ſhewing his hard Fortune, and the Cruelty 
and Injuſtice of the adverſe Party, they might move the 
Compaſſion of the Judge. This Quintilian declares himſelf 
_ againſt in his ſixth Book. Nor was this all; for ſuch Per- 
ſons as had eſcap'd in any Fit of Sickneſs, us'd to dedicate a 
Picture to the Deity whom they fanſied to have relieved 
them. And this gives us a Light into the Meaning of T:- 
bullus, Lib. 1. Eleg. 3. 


Nunc Dea, nunc ſuccurre mihi; nam poſſe mederi 
Pitta docet Templis multa tabella tuis. 


Now Goddeſs, now thy tortur'd Suppliant heal ; 
For Votive Paints atteſt thy facred Skill. 


Thus fome Chriſtians in ancient Time (a) upon a fignal 
Recovery of their Health, us'd to offer a Sort of Medal in 
Gold or Silver, on which their own Effigies were expreis'd, 
in Honour of the Saint whom they thought themſelves oblig'd 

to for their Deliverance. And this Cuſtom ftill obtains in 
the Popiſh Countries (6). 


(a) Caſaulon in Perſium, Sat. 1. v. 88. (b) Dacier on Horace, lib, 1. Od. 5: 
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PART II. BOOK V. 


Miſcellany Cuſtoms of the ROMANS. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Private SpoRTsS and GAMES. 


Great Part of the Roman Pomp and Superſtition 
was taken up in their Games and Shows, and 
5 af = therefore very many of their Cuſtoms have a 


N = Dependence on thoſe Solemnities. But, in our 
Way, we ſhou'd not paſs by the private Sports 
nd Diverſions ; not that they are worth our Notice in them- 


| elves, but, becauſe many Paſlages and Alluſions in Authors 


would otherwiſe be very difficult to apprehend. 
The private Games, particularly worth our Remark, are 
tne Latrunculi, the Tali, and Tęſeræ, the Pila, the Par 
mar, and the Trochus., 
The Game at Latrunculi ſeems to have been much of the 
me Nature as the modern Cheſs; the Original of it is gene- 
y referr'd to Palamedes's Invention at the Siege of Trey: 
Iho' Seneca attributes it to Chil9n, one of the ſeven Grecian 
ges ; and ſome fanſy that Pyrrhus King of Epirus contriv'd 
«3 Sport, to inſtruct his Soldiers, aſter a diverting Manner, 


Q 4 n 
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in the Military Art. However, tis certain, it expreſſes th: 


Chance and Order of War fo very happily, that no Place can 


J iy ſo juſt a Claim to the Invention as the Camp. Thus the 


17 genious da begins his Poem on this Sub et ct. 


Ludinnis effigiem belli, ft mulataq He Ueris 
Proflia, 0u80 acies ict, & ludicra Fegnn * 
Ut gemini inter fo reges, al>ufgur, nigergue, 


Pro laude oppoſiti, certaut bicoloribus arms. 


War's harmleſs Shape we fing, and Boxen Trains 
Of Youth, eounb'ring on the Cedar Plains: 


10 WIV ) kal! Ni! 3 by al He PLC al? Arno! it li DOI N, 
T raverſe the Field, and combat for Renown. 


Phe Cheis-men, which the Romans ugd, were Eeneral!; 
of Wax or Glaſs; their common Name was Calculi, or La- 
eee The Poets ſomeumces term them Latrones, w 3 
Primus Was at firſt deri d: For Latro among the An- 


cents fi -nified at firſt a Servant, (as the Word Knave in Erg. 


5 
%,, 0 afterwerds a Soldier. 
& 


genera, has mentioned this Play oftner, perhaps, than any 
other Roman Author; part clarly in one Place, he has a _ 
remarkable Story, in whi ch he deſigns to give us an Exampl: 
Of 1 dul Refolution and Conte: mpt of Death; tho” ſoine 
Will b 20rœ pt to iruerpret it as an Inſtance of infenhble 
mit, The Story is this: One Canuius Fulius (whom he 
extols yer y K on other Accounts) had been e d to 
Death by Caligula: the Centurion coming by with a Tribe oi 
Malefactors, ind ordering him to bear them Company to Exc 

cution, happen'd to find him engag'd at this Game. Canus, 
upon his firſt Summons, preſently fell to counting his Men, 
and bidding his Antagoniſt be fure not to brag talfly of the 
Victory after his Death, he only defir'd the Centurion to beat 
witnefs, that he had one Man upon the Board more than his 
Companion; and fo very readily join'd himſelf to the poor 
Wretches that were going to {utter (a). 

But the lirgeſt and moſt accurate Account of the Latrun- 
cult, given us b y the Ancients, is to be met with in the Poem 
to P ih; which ſome will have to be Ovid's, other's Lucan's, 
and many the Work of an unknown Author. 


(a) Seneca de Tranquil, Animi, cap. 14. 


The 
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The Tali and Teſſeræ, by reaſon of ſo many Paſlages in Au- 
thors equally applicable to both, have oftentimes been con- 
zunded with one another, and by ſome diſtinguiſh'd as a ſe— 
parate Game from the Lufus alee, or Dice; Whereas properly 
ſneaking, the Greeks and Romans had two Sorts of Games at 
Nice, the Ludus talorum, or Play at Cock-all, and the Lndus 
t-/erarum, or what we call Dice. They play'd at the firſt with 
our Tali, and at the other with three 7% . The Tal; had 
hut four Sides, mark'd with four oppolite Numbers; one Side 
with a Tres, and the oppoſite with a Quat,; one with an 
Ae, and the contrary with a Sice. The Dice had ſix Faces, 
gur marked with the fame Numbers as the 7 aw, and the two 
(chers with a Deux and a Cingue, always one againft the o- 
ther; fo that in both Plays the upper Number and the lower, 
dither on the Talus or Teſſeræ, conſtantly made ſcven. 

There were very ſevere Laws in Force againſt theſe Plays, 
forbidding the Ute of them at all Seaſons, only during the 
$7t1rnalia ; tho' they gam'd ordinarily at other Limes, not- 
wihſtanding the Prohibition. But there was one Uſe made 
a them at Feaſts and Entertainments, which perhaps did 


not fall under the Extent of the Laws ; and that was to 


throw Dice, who ſhould command in Chief, and have the 
Poor of preſcribing Rules at a Drinking Bout; who in 
Horace is call'd Arbiter bibendi. 

They threw both the Tel and the Te eræ out of a long 
Box, for which they had ſeveral Names, as Fyitillum, Pyrgus, 
Turricula, Orca, &c. 


There are many odd Terms ſcatter'd up and down in Au- 


thors, by which they ſignified their fortunate and unfortu- 
nate Caſts 5 we may take Notice of the belt and the worſt. 
The beſt Caſt with the Tali was, when there came up four 
liferent Numbers, as Tres, Quatre, Sice, Ace The beſt 
with the Dice was three Sices; the common Term for both 
was Venus or Baſilicus ; the pooreſt Caſt in both having the 
Name of Canis. Perſius oppoſes the Senio, and the Cani— 
dla, as the beſt and worſt Chances. 


— Quid dexter ſenio ferret, 
Scire erat in votis ; damnoſa canicula quantum 
Raderet, anguſtæ collo non fallier Orcæ. Sat. ili. 48. 


But then my Study was to cog the Dice, 
And dextrouſly to throw the lucky Sice; 
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To ſhun Ames-Ace that ſwept my Stakes away; 


D 


And watch the Box, for fear they ſhou'd convey : 
Falſe Bones, and put upon me in the Play. : 
Ws, | Mr. Dryden. N 
| The wiſer and ſeverer Romans thought this ſedentary Di- 
1 verſion fit only for aged Men, who could not fo wellemploy 4 
1 themſelves in any ſtirring Recreation. Let them (ſays old . 
| Cato in Tully) have their Armour, their Horſes, and their 4 
Spears; let them take their Club and their Favelin ; let then ] 
have their fwimming Matches and their Races, ſo they do 8 
hut leave us, among the numerous Sports, the Tali and the 8 
Teſſeræ. But the general Corruption of Manners made the 1 
Caſe quite otherwiſe : Juvenal xiv. 4 : 
F Si damnoſa ſenem juvat alea, ludit & heres 
} Bullatus, parvaque eadem movet arma fritillo. 1 
i | | erciſ 
. If Gaming does an aged Sire entice, abou 
bit Then my young Maſter ſwiftly learns the Vice, 0 en B 
{i} And ſhakes, in Hanging-ſleeves, the little Box and Dice. Fiſts 
4 | | _ Mr. Dryden. fo pl 
ö 5 | | Es | i angle 
5 Nor was it probable, that this Game ſhould be practiꝰd | it cor 
[4 with any Moderation in the City, when the Emperors were ſuffe 
. commonly profeſs'd Admirers of it. Auguſtus himſelf play'd 
Mi | unreaſonably without any Regard to the Time of the Year (a). . 
4 But the great Maſter of this Art was the Emperor Claudius, 
who by his conſtant Practice (even as he rid about in his 
Chariot, ) gain'd ſo much Experience, as to compoſe a Bo TI 
on the Subject. Hence Seneca in his Sarcaſtical Relation of which 
that Emperor's Apotheoſis; when, after a great many Ad- WW frivin 
ventures he has at laſt brought him to Hell, makes the In- ¶ tie co 
fernal Judges condemn him (as the moſt proper Puniſhment Th 
in the World) to play continually at Dice with a Box that nking 
had the Bottom out ; which kept him always in Hopes, and | enly p 
yet always baulk'd his Expectations. em 
Feaſts 
Nam quoties miſſurus erat reſonante fritillo, | HG 
Jrraque jubdutto fugiebat tefſera funds ; ; The 
Cumgue recollettos auderet mittere talos, , or- 
{.ujuro ſimilis ſemper, ſemperque petenti, | £ 
) Se 
(a) Strto1. Arg, cap. 71. | 1 71, 


Decepirt 
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Decepere fidem : refugit, digitaſque per ipſos 
Fallax afſiduo dilabitur alea furto. 

Sic cum jam ſummi tanguntur culmina montis, 
Irrita Sifyphio voluuntur pendera collo. 


For whenſoe'er he ſhook the Box to caſt, 
The rattling Dice delude his eager Haſte : 
And if he try'd again, the waggiſh Bone 
Inſenſibly was thro' his Fingers gone; 0 
Still he was throwing, yet he ne'er had thrown. 
So weary S/yphus, when now he ſees 
The welcome T'op, and feeds his joyful Eyes, 
Straight the rude Stone, as cruel Fate commands, 
Falls ſadly down, and meets his reſtleſs Hands. 


The Ancients had four Sorts of Pilæ or Balls us'd for Ex- 
erciſe and Diverſion, The Follis or Balloon, which they ſtruck 


about with their Arm, guarded for that Purpoſe with a wood- 


en Bracer : Or if the Balloon was little, they us'd only their 
Fiſts. The Pila Trigonalis, the ſame as our common Balls; 
to play with this, there us'd to ſtand three Perſons in a Tri- 


| angle, ſtriking it round from one to another; he who firſt let 


it come to the Ground, was the Loſer (a). Paganica, a Ball 
ſtuffed with Feathers, which Martial thus deſcribes : xiv. 45. 


Hee que difficili turget Paganica pluma, 
Folle minus laxa eft, & minus areta pila. 


The laſt Sort was the Harpaſtum, a harder Kind of Ball, 
which they play'd with dividing into two Companies, and 
fring to throw it into one another's Goals, which was 
He conquering Caſt. 

The Game at Par impar, or Even and Odd, is not worth 
king Notice of any farther than to obſerve, that it was not 
ly proper to the Children, as it is generally fanfied : For 
Ve may gather from Suetonius, that it was ſometimes us'd at 
Feaſts and Entertainments, in the ſame Manner as the Dice 
ad Cheſs (b). | 

The Tyochus has been often thought the ſame as the 7 ur- 
”, or Top; or elſe of like Nature with our Billiards: But both 


] See Darier on Horace, ook 2. Sat. 2. (%) Ste Lueten, in Avg, 
i), 7. a 


the 


21 


— — — 
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theſe Opinions are now exploded by the Curious. The Tuo. 
chus therefore was properly a Hoop of Iron five or fix Foot 
Diameter, ſet all over in the Inſide with Iron Rings. The 
Boys and young Men us'd to whirl this along, as our Children 
do wooden Hoops, directing it with a Rod of Iron having a 
wooden Handle; which Rod the Grecians call'd kA 
and the Romans Radius, There was Need of great Dexteri) 
to guide the Hoop right. In the mean time, the Rings, by 
the Clattering which they made, not only gave the People 
Notice to keep out of the Way, but contributed very much t 
the Boys Diverſion (a). We muſt take care not to think this 
only a childiſh Exerciſe, ſince we hnd Horace (6) ranking it 
with other manly Sports. | 


Ludere qui neſcit, campeſiribus abſlinet armis, 
Indoctuſque pilæ, diſcive, trochive quieſcit. 


(a) See Dacier on Horace, Book 3. Od. 24. (>) De Art. P.er. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Circenſian Shows, and firft of the Penta- 


thlum, the Chariot Races, the Ludus Trojz, aud 
the Pyrrhica Saltatio. 


9 IS hard to light on any tolerable Diviſion which would 


take in all the publick Sports and Shows ; but the moic 
accurate ſeems to be that, which ranks them under two Heads, 
Ludi Circenſes, and Ludi Scenici: But becauſe this Diviſion 
is made only in reſpect of the Form and Manner of the So- 
lemnities, and of the Place of Action, there is need of ano- 
ther to expreſs the End and Deſign of their Inſtitution; and 
this may be, Ludi Sacri, Votivi, and Funebres. 


The Circenſian Plays may very well include the Repreſenta- 


tions of Sea-fights, and Sports performed in the Amphithen- 
tres: For the former were commonly exhibited in the CiC 
fitted for that Uſe ; and when we meet with the Naumachiæ, 
as Places diſtinct from the Circo's, we ſuppoſe the Structure to 


have been of the ſame Nature. And, as to the * © 
RD | the 
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bv were erected for the more convenient Celebration of 
dme particular Shows, which us'd before to be preſented in 
the Crrco's. So that, in this Extent of the Head, we may 
boom ourſelves of the Pentathlum, of the Chariot-Races, 
o the Ludus Trojæ, of the Shows of wild Beaſts, of the 
„ Combats of the Gladiators, and of the Naumachiæ. 

1 I The Pentathlum, or Quingquertium, as moſt of their other 


y | Sports, was borrow'd from the Grecian Games; the five Ex- 
„ WM erciles, that compos'd it, were Running, Wreſtling, Leaping, 
WM Throwing, and Boxing. The two laſt have ſomething par- 


is WM ticularly worth our Notice; the former of them being ſome- 
it tmes perform'd with the Diſcus, and the other with the 

us. The Diſcus or Quoit was made of Stone, Iron, or 
Copper, five or ſix Fingers broad, and more than a Foot long, 
inclining to an Oval Five: They ſent this to a vaſt Diſtance, 
h; the Help of a leathern Thong tied round the Perſon's Hand 
that threw. Several learned Men have fanſied, that, inſtead 
of the aforeſaid Thong, they made uſe of a Twiſt or Brede 
of Hair; but, *tis poſſible they might be deceiv'd by that 
Page of Claudon - 


Juis melius vibrata puer vertigine molli 
Membra rotet? vertat quis marmora crine ſupino? 


What Youth cou'd wind his Limbs with happier Care? 
4” br fling the Marble-Quoit with toſs' d back Hair? 


Where the Poet by crime ſupino intends only to expreſs the 

W (eme Motion of the Perion throwing ; it being very na- 

11d tur!} on that Account to caſt back his Head, and ſo make 
10ſt te Hair fly out behind him ). 


ids, Homer has made 4jex and Ul;/es both great Artiſts at this 

ion Fort: And Ovid, when he brings in Apollo and Hyacinth 

So- WM Paying at it, gives an elegant Deſcription of the Exerciſe ; 

no- | 

and Corpora veſte levant, & ſucco pinguis olive 
Hiendeſcunt, latique ineunt certamina diſci; 

nia- W Ruem prius aerias libratum Phoebus in auras 

heu- W Miſt, & oppoſitas disjecit pondere nubes. 

764% WM Pecidit in ſolidam longo poſt tempore terram | 

ic, Pondus, & exhibuit junftam cum viribus artem (I). 


'e 10 


(a) See Dacier on Herate, Book 1. Od 8, (b) Me:tamorphiof, 10. 
'T hey 
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They ftrip, and waſh their naked Limbs with Oil, 7 


To whirl the Quoit, and urge the ſportive Toil. 1 

And firſt the God his well-pois'd Marble flung, 

Cut the weak Air, and bore the Clouds along : 
Sounding, at laſt, the maſly Circle fell, 5 
N And ſhew'd his Strength a Rival to his Skill. Har 
13 | or I 
N Scaliger, who attributes the Invention of the whole Pen. ding 
| tathlum to the rude Country People, is of Opinion, Tha with 
the throwing the Diſcus is but an Improvement of their W nion 
old Sport of caſting their Sheep-Hooks : This Conjectue MW #i501 
ſeems very likely to have been borrow'd from a Paſlage of W elct 
Homer : Il. J. 845. EEE Ene 
"OawWw Tis T tppinle 19A aveom B ο AY Pulli 
i H ft & 6Ajw0un a7) Sid big daaias, ' 8% 
lik; : Towoy aayT3%; 0 - Weges | ad- 
fl uritu 
10 As when ſome ſturdy Hind his Sheep-hook throws, TI 
0 Which, whirling, lights among the diſtant Cows; the C 
F So far the Hero caſt o'er all the Marks. to the 
10 | cord 
; | And indeed, the Judgment of the fame Critick, that theWM vourir 
4 Exerciſes owe their Original to the Life of Shepherds, Comp 
Ut no more than what his admir'd Virgil has admirably taugt and ti 
if him in the ſecond Georgick. 527, ye 
Th. 5 fm t! 
1H Tpje dies agitat Feſtos ; ſuſuſque per herbam _ Wines 
1 Ignis ubi in medio, & Socii cratera coronant, cmblir 
ql Te libans Lenee vocat, pecoriſgue magiſtris be fer 
Mi Velocis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo ; Har © 
„ Corporaque agreſti nudat predura paleſira. Veer 
| | | WO; t 
When any Rural Holy-days invite coder fr 
His Genius forth to innocent Delight ; ly aff 
| On Farth's fair Bed, beneath ſome ſacred Shade, commo 
ih Amidſt his equal Friends carcleſly laid, lollowin 
i He ings thee Bacchus, Patron of the Vine. n his el 
The Beechen Bowl foams with a Flood of Wine; mely. 
| J Not to the Loſs of Reaſon, or of Strength, n thc 


To active Games, and manly Sports at length. 


8 — 
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Their Mirth aſcends; and with full Veins they fee 
Who can the beſt at better Tryals be. 
[Mr. Cowley. 


The Ceſtus were either a Sort of leathern Guards for the 
Hands, compos'd of Thongs, and commonly fill'd with Lead 
or Iron to add Force and Weight to the Blow : Or, accor- 
„„ ading to others, a Kind of Whirl-bats or Bludgeons of Wood, 
t W with Lead at one End: Tho' Scairger cenſures the laſt Opi- 
cir mon as ridiculous ; and therefore he derives the Word from 
re WI +4507, a Girdle or Belt (a). This Exerciſe is moſt admirably 
. f W 4{crib'd by Virgil, in the Combat of Dares and Entellus - 


| Aneid. 5. The famous Artiſt, at the Cęſtus, was Eryx of 


| Sicily, overcome at laſt at his own Weapons by Hercules. 
Pollux too was as great a Maſter of this Art, as his Brother 
| Caſtor at Encounters on Horſe-back. The Fight of Pollux 
and Amytus, with the Ceſtus, is excellently related by The- 
uritus, Idyllium 30. 

The CHARIOT-RACES occur as frequently as any of 
| the Circenſian Sports. The moſt remarkable Thing, belonging 
to them, was the Factions or Companies of the Charioteers 


: cccording to which the whole Town was divided, ſome fa- 
tneleh 


ouring one Company, and ſome another. The four ancient 
is, Companies were the Praſina, the Ruſſata, the Alba or Albata, 


and the Veneta; the Green, the Red, the White, and the 
dky-colour'd, or Sea-colour'd. This Diſtinction was taken 
from the Colour of their Liveries, and is thought to have born 
ſome Allufion to the four Seaſons of the Year ; the firſt re- 
embling the Spring, when all Things are Green; the next, 
ne fiery Colour of the Sun in the Summer; the third, the 
Hoar of Autumn ; and the laſt, the Clouds of Winter. The 
Praſina and the Veneta are not ſo eaſy Names as the other 
Wo; the former is deriv'd from ego, a Leek, and the 
other from Veneti, or the Venetiaus, a People that particu- 
ily affect that Colour. The moſt taking Company were 
commonly Green, eſpecially under Caligula, Nero, and the 
lowing Emperors; and in the Time of Juvenal, as he hints 
n his eleventh Satyr, and with a finer Stroke of his Pen hand- 
ſomely cenſures the ſtrange Pleaſure which the Romans took 
u theſe Sights. 193. 

Mihi pace 

Immenſæ nimagque licet fi dicere plebis, 

(a) De Re Foetica, lib. 1. cap, 22, 


aug 
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Totam hodie Romam circus capit, & fragor aurem L517 
Percutit, eventum viridis quo collign pannt : OUS, 
Nam ſi deficeret, meſtam atiomiamque Videres his C 
Hanc Urtem, veluti Cannarum in pulvere Vis COM 
Confulibus, — 74,4 
1 This Day all Rome, (if T may be allow'd, 
4 Without Offence to ſuch a numerous Crowd, _ 
To fay all Rome), will in the Circus ſweat, | tires 
Y Echoes already to their Shouts repeat. wen 
Methinks I hear the Cry——- Away, away, m: 
| T he Green have won the Honour of the Day. | the C 
*n Oh! ſhould theſe Sports be but one Year forborn, Purpe 
j Rome would in Tears her lov'd Diverſion mourn ; Cuſte 
„ And that wou'd now a Cauſe of Sorrow yield, | were 
if Great, as the Loſs of Caunæ's fatal Field, chu 
9 | [Mr., Congrers. | I 
1 men 
| The Emperor Domitian, as Suetonius informs us, added mn 
a two new Companies to the former, the Golden, and the g. 
Purple (a). Aiphilin calls them the Golden and the Silver; cle! 
. but this ſeems to be a Miſtake, becauſe the Silver Lirerie, 
1 would not have been enough to diſtinguiſn from the White, 25 
i But theſe new Companies were ſoon after laid down again | 
W by the following Emperors (6). Th 
Ki! In ordinary Reading, we meet only with the Bigæ, and bing 
3 the Puadrige ; but they had ſometimes their S2juges, $:2- WM G&iirir 
 Temjuges, &c. And Suetomus aſſures us, that Nero, when WM Napk: 
he was a Performer in the Ol/ympick Games, made uſe of 2 Wl that h 
Decemjugis, a Chariot drawn with ten Horſes coupled toge- Th 
ther (c). The fame Emperor ſometimes brought in Pais of Coro: 
Camels to run the Circo, inſtead of Horſes (4). And Hel- WM ind, | 
ggabalus oblig'd Elephants to the fame Service (e). nach 
The Races were commonly ended at ſeven Turns round tie buy a 
Metæ, tho? upon extraordinary Occaſions, we now and then 
meet with fewer Heats. In the like Manner the uſual Num- TAN 
ber of Miſſus, or Matches, were twenty four, tho” ſome- Pa 
times a far greater Number was exhibited. For $42t57!45} 
tells us, That the Emperor Domitian preſented an hundred Wi It 
Matches in one Day (F). De la Cerda will have us beliede Bl clutor 
renth 


AB 


(a) Domitian, cap. 7. b) Ligf. Com. in locum. (c) Huet. Ner. c. an e 


(4) Idem, cap, 12. (e) Lamprid. in Heliog a0. (J) Doinit, cap. g. 15 : S 
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|: mike an hundred in all. 


| Purpoſe ; and was therefore called #rarins : 


eric 
ite. 
gain! 
©, 4 
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ncant of the Number of the Matches; but only of the Cha- 
955 0 as to Make no more than twenty five Miſſus's: But 
's Opinion is Not t taken Notice of by the Criticks who have 


Fes ied on SHePenius. Ses pied (d) on that Verſe of Pir- 


7 
! 
t3 
4 


Centun quadrifugos agitavo ad flumina Ourrus, 


es Occaiion to inform us, that anciently there were always 
en five Matches of Chariots, four in every Match, fo as 
The laſt Miſſis was ſet out at 
the Charge of the People, who' made a Gathering for that 
But when this 
Cuſtom of a Supernumerary Miſus was laid ade, the Matches 


| wcre no more than twenty four at a Time; yet the lait four 
| Chariots ſtill kept the Name of Miſſiis orarits. 


The Time, when the Races ſhould begin, was anciertly 
den Notice of by Sound of Trumpet. But afterwarcs he 


| common Sign was the Mappa, or Napkin hung out at the 


P Zr s, Or the chief Magiſtrate”s Seat. 


Hence Juvenal 
calls the Megalenſian Games. | 


- Megalefiace ſpetaruia mappœ. Sat. 11. 191. 
The common Reaſon given for this Cuſtom is, that Nerg 
being once at Dinner, and the People making a great Noiſe, 
tehring that the Sports might begin, the Emperor threw the 
Napkin he had in his Hand out of the Window, as a Token 
that he had granted their Requeſt (C). 

The Victors in theie Sports were honour'd with Gail lands, 
Coronets, and other Ornaments, after the Grecian Manner; 
and, very often, with conſiderable Rewards in Money : Inſo- 
much that Fuvenal makes one eminent Charioteer able to 


buy an hundred Lawyers, 


53 Hi uc CENtim Zet, T1151 c cgrum, 
Parte alia ſolum rulati pone Lacerhæ. Sat. VII. 113. 


It has been already hinted, that they reckon'd the Con- 
duſton of the Race, from the Pe fing by the Meta the ſe- 
zh Time: And this 2Propert:us expreſly confirms, Book 2. 
%. 24. | 

(a) 4d Geo. 3, Ca fodbr. lib. Etile 5. 
R Aut 
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Aut prius infeeto depoſcit pramia curſu, 
Septima quam metam triverit arte rota. 


What Charioteer wou'd with the Crown be grac'd, 
Ere his ſeventh Wheel the Mark has lightly paſs'4 ? 


So that the greateſt Specimen of Art and Sleight appear: 
to have been, to avoid the Meta handſomely, when they 
made their Turns; otherwiſe the Chariot and the Driver 
would come into great Danger as well as Diſgrace. 


— Melague fervidis 
Evitata rotis. Hor. Od. 1. 


On this Account it is, that Theocritus, when he gives i W 
Relation of the Exerciſes in which they inſtructed young 
Hercules, aſſigns him in this Point, as a Matter of the great. 
eſt Conſequence, his own Father for his Tutor. 


Iams d gte dee ve ful. x; al vuody 
Aceh. D Je red overyſe. LINCAZIP 
Alugmruor ov aids ei Peavey diSaokev 

Auge, e pda, mod voor i αννꝰ 
"Aeſes e ON i Kea *, J Of e f 
Alper i ov iu, U NA iH⁴Di2,. Ei Aux xd. 11. 


To drive the Chariot, and with ſteddy Skill 
To turn, and yet not break the . Wheel, 
Anpbitryo kindly did inſtruct his Son: 
Great in that Art; for he himſelf had won 
Vaſt precious Prizes on the Argive Plains: 
And ſtill the Chariot which he drove remains, f 
Ne'er hurt th Courſe, tho' Time had broke the aloe 
eins.) 


[Mr. n 


They who deſire to be inform'd of the exact Manner of 
theſe Races, which certainly was very noble and diverting 
may poſlibly receive as much Pleaſure and Satisfaction from 
the Deſcription which Virgil has left us of them in Short, # 
they could expect from the Sight itſelf. Georg: ll, 1. 
A. ant 
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Nonne vides © cum præcipiti certamine campum 
Corripuere, ruuntque effuſt carcere currus ; 
Cum ſpes arrectæ juvenum, exultantiaque haurit 
Corda pavor pulſans : illi inſtant verbere torto, 
Et prom aant tra : volat vi fervidus axis. 
Famque humiles, jamque elati ſublime videntur 


i i Ara per vacuum ferri, atque aſſurgere in auras. 
5 Mec mora nec requies : at fulvæ nimbus arene 
\ WH Tollitur ; humeſcunt ſpumis flatuque ſequentum : 


 Tantus amor laudum, tante ęſt victoria cure. 


Haſt thou beheld, when from the Goal they ſtart, 
The youthful Charioteers with beating Heart 

Ruſh to the Race; and panting ſcarcely bear 

Th Extremes of fev*riſh Hopes and chilling Fear; 
Stoop to the Reins, and laſh with all their Force; 
The flying Chariot kindles in the Courſe. 

And now a-low, and now a-loft they fly, 

As born thro” Air, and ſeem to touch the Sky: 

No Stop, no Stay ; but Clouds of Sand ariſe, 
dpurn'd and caſt backward on the Follower's Eyes: 
The hindmoſt blows the Foam upon the firſt : 

Such is the Love of Praiſe, and honourable Thirſt. 
oi» | [Mr. Dryden. 


5.34 
ung 
eat- 1 


1 17. 


The Troja, or Ludus Troje, is generally referr'd to the 
lnrention of Acanius. It was celebrated by Companies of 
Boys neatly dreſs'd, and furniſh'd with little Arms and 
Weapons, who muſter'd in the publick Circo. They were 
lxen, for the moſt Part, out of the nobleſt Families; and 
ne Captain of them had the honourable Title of Princeps 
Juventutis ; being ſometimes next Heir to the Empire; 
and ſeldom leſs than the Son of a principal Senator. This 
Cuſtom is ſo very remarkable, that it would be an unpar- 
lonable Omiſhon, not to give the whole Account of it in 


linge 
ins.) 
eech. { 


"i ingibs own Words; eſpecially, becauſe the Poet, uſing all 
ringe ds Art and Beauties on this Subject, as a Complement to 
fon 1uzuftus (a great Admirer of the Sport) has left us a moſt 


ort, A Cmitable Deſcription. 
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Pars lzves humero pharetras : It peftore fummo 


Eſſe ſui dederat monimentum & pignus amoris. 


Diductis ſolvere choris + rurſuſque vocati 


— — —— —  — 


Eneid. 5. Ver. $45; 


Ad: 
7 
At pater Auras, nondum certamine miſjh, 27 f 
Cuſtodem ad jeje romitemgue impubis Tuli Mn 
Epytidem docat, & fidam ſic fatur ad aurem ? 4 
Jade age, & Aſcauio, fi jam puerile paratum 3 
Agmen habet ſecum, curſujque inſtruxit egquorum, =_ 


Ducat avo turmas, & jeje oftendat iu arms, 
Dic, dit. Tpje omnem longs decedere circo 
Infujſum populum, & campos jubet eſſe patentes. 
Incedunt pueri, pariterque ante ora parentum 
Franatis lucent in equis : quos omnis euntes 
Trinucriæ mirata fremit Trojeque juventus; 
Omnibus in morem tonja coma preſſa corona: 
Cornea bind ferunt prefixa haſtilia ferro 


Flexiits obtorti per collum circulus auri. 

Tres equitum numero turmæ, ternique Vagantur 
Dutfores : Pueri bis ſent quemque ſecuti, 
Agmine partito fulgent paribuſgue Magiſtris. 
Una acies juvenum, ducit quam parvus ovanten 
(Nomen avi referens,) Priamus, tua clara, Polite, 
Progenies, auttura Italos; quem Thracius albis 
Portat equus bicolor maculis : veſtigia primi 
Alba pedis, frontemque oftentans arduus albam. 
Alter Atys, genus unde Atti duxere Latini: 
Parvus Atys, pueroque puer dilectus Iulo. 
Extremus, formague ante omnes pulcher Iulus 
Sidonio eff inveerus equo; quem candida Dido 


Cetera Trinacris pubes ſenioris Acęſtæ 

Fertur eguis. ä 
Excipiunt plauſu pavides, gaudentque tuentes 
Dardanidæ, veterumgue agnoſcunt ora parentum. 
Poſtquam omnem læti conceſſum oculoſgue ſuorum 
Luſtravere in equis : fignum clamore paratis 
Epytides longe dedit, inſonuitque flagello. 

Olli diſcurrere pares, atque agmina terni 


Convertere vias, infeſtaqus tela tulere, 
Inde alios ineunt curſus, alioſſue recurſus, 


Ad verj | 


2 96 | 
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Alverſis ſpatiis, alternoſque orbi9us orbes 
Impediunt, pugneque cient ſimulachra Jus armuis : 
Ft nunc terga fuge nudant, nun ſpicula de 
ſn fenſr, acta pariter nunc pace feruntur : 
ft quondam Creta pe. tur labyrinthus in alta 
Parietibus textum cœ, iter, ancipitemgue 

Mille wits habuiſlſe dolum, qua figna_. Jeon 
Falleret indeprenſit. & irremeabilis erro 

Houd aliter Teucrum nati veſtiona cus fu 
impediunt, texuntque fugas & prœlid dude: 
Delphinum jimiles, qui per maria humida nand9 
Car pat hi um Libycumgie fecant, Iuduntque per undas, 
Hune morem, hos eurjus, atque hae certamina primus 
canis, baren murts cum cingeret Albani, 
Ret tulit, & prijcos dacunt celebrare Latings ; 
Duo per iþje modo, ſec lim que Troia pubs, 

hani docuere fſuos  hinc maxima porro 

cebit Roma, & patrium fervavit houorem! : 
1 3/aque Hunc puert, Trojanum dicitur agmen. 


But Prince Break e're the Games were done, 


Now call'd the wile Inſtructor of his Son, 

The good Epytides, whole faithful Hand 

In noble Arts the blooming Hero train'd : 

Lo whom the Royal Chict his Will declar'd, 

Go bid Aſcanius, if he ſtands prepar'd | 

Lo march his youthful Troops, begin the Courſe, 

And let his Grandfire's Shade commend his orowing Force. 

Thus he; and order'd ſtreight the ſwarming Tide 

To clear the Circo; when from every Side 

Crouds bear back Crouds, and leave an open Space, 

a here the new Pomp in all its Pride might pays. 
The Boys move on, all glittering lovely bright, 

On well rein'd Steeds in their glad Parents Sight. 

Wond'ring, the Trojan and Sicilianu Youth 

LON with Applauſe their Virtue's early Growth. 
Their lowing Hair cloſe low'ry Chaplets grace, 

And two fair Spears their eager Fingers preſs. 

Part bear gay Quivers on their Shoulders hung, 

And Twiſts of bending Gold lie wreath'd along 

Their Purple Veſt; which at the Neck begun, 

And down their Breaſts i in ſhining Cucles run. 
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Three lovely Troops three beauteous Captains led, 


And twice ſix Boys each hopeful Chief obey'd. A 
The firſt gay Troop young Priam marſhals on, 1 
Thy Seed, Polites, not to Fame unknown, Et 
That with Italian Blood ſhall join his own : A. 
Whoſe kinder Genius, rip'ning with his Years, dio 
hi His Wretched Grandire's Name to better Fortune bears, SF 
| | A Thracion Steed with Spots of ſpreading White _— 
| He rode, that paw'd, and crav'd the promis'd Fight. Pl 
9 A lovely White his hither Fetlocks ſtains; A. 
And White his high erected Forehead ſhines. W 
6 And next with ſtately Pace young Atys mov'd, ve 
! Young Atys, by the young Aſcauius lov'd. At 
| From this great Line the noble Aitian Stem, Fr 
In Latium nurs'd, derive their ancient Name. . 
The third with his Command Aſcauius grac'd; Ar 
Whoſe Godlike Looks his Heavenly Race confeſs'd; 77 
So beautiful, ſo brave, he ſhone above the reſt. W 
His ſprightly Steed from Sidon's Paſture came, 8 £ 
The noble Gift of the fair Tyrianu Dame, Cl i 
And fruitleſs Pledge of her unhappy Flame. | or th 
The reſt $:c:/1:a7 Courſers all beſtrode, | this / 
Which old Alceſtes on his Gueſts beſtow'd. on of 
Them, hot with beating Hearts, the Trojan Crew | 4<qua 
Receive with Shouts, and with freſh Pleaſure view ; 1 
Diſcovering in the Lines of every Face | ity fr 
Some venerable Founder of their Race. | jet th 
And now the youthful Troops their Round had made, | he or 
Panting with Joy, and all the Crowd ſurvey'd; Th 
When ſage Epytides, to give the Sign, to bet 
Cracked his long Whip, and made the Courſe begin, that n. 
At once they ſtart, and ſpur with artful Speed, for fu 
Till in the Troops the little Chiefs divide We loc 
The cloſe Battalion : Then at once they turn, Perfor 
Commanded back ; while from their Fingers born, who! 
Their hoſtile Darts a- loft upon the Wind _ the T7 
Fly ſhivering : Then in circling Numbers join'd, (er's C 
The manag'd Courſers with due Meaſures bound, heir \ 
And run the rapid Ring; and trace the mazy Round. us Inf 
Files facing Files, their bold Companions dare, on to 
And wheel, and charge, and urge the ſportive War. MW * the 


Now with turn'd Spears drive headlong on the Foes; 


Now Flight they feign, and naked Backs expoſe; | 
And now, Confederate grown, in peaceful Ranks they 1 | 
| | c ? 
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| As Cret?'s fam'd Labyrinth to theufand Ways, | 

| And thouſand darken'd Walls the Gueſt conveys; | 

| Endleſs, inextricable Rounds amuſe, | þ | 
And no kind Track the doubtful Paſſage ſhews. hy 
So the glad Trojan Youth their winding Courſe [1 
Sporting purſue ; and charge the Riva! Force. . 1 
As ſprightly Dolphins in ſome calmer Road i" 
Play round the ſilent Waves, and ſhoot along the Flood. 1 
Altanius, when (the rougher Storms o'erblown,) þ 
With happier Fates he rais'd fair 4/ha's Town; | 1 
This youthful Sport, this ſolemn Race renew'd, 4 
And with new Rites made the plain Latius proud. 
From Alban Sires, th' Hereditary Game 
To matchleſs Rome by long Succeſſion came: 
And the fair Youth in this Diverſion train'd, 
Troy they ftill call, and the brave Trojan Band. 
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Larius in his Commentaries de Repub. Romana fanhes 
| the Juſts and Tournaments, ſo much in Faſhion about two. 
or three hundred Years ago, to have ow'd their Original to 
| this Ludus Troje, and that Tornamenta is but a Corrupti- | 
| on of Tr9jamenta. And the Learned and Noble Du Freſue {2k 
icquaints us that many are of the func Opinion. However, 
| tho' the Word may perhaps be deriv'd with more Probabili- 
iy from the French Tourner, to turn round with Agility; 
pet the Exerciſes have ſo much Reſemblance, as to prove 
| the one an Imitation of the other. 
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; The Pyrrhice, or Saltatio Pyrrhica, is commonly believ'd ü 
0 be the ſame with the Sport already deſcrib'd. But, beſides, fl 
that none of the Ancients have left any tolerable Grounds N 


we look a little into its Original, and on the Manner of the 
Performance. The Original is, by ſome, referr'd to Minerva, 
who led up a Dance in her Armour, after the Conqueſt of | 
the Titans : By others, to the Curetes, or Corybantes, Fupi- [1h 
e's Guard in his Cradle; who leap'd up and down, claſhing | 4 
their Weapons, to keep old Saturn from hearing the Cries of "hm 
bis Infant Son. Pliny attributes the Invention to Pyrrhus, _ 

Son to Achilles, who inſtituted ſuch a Company of Dancers L 
at the Funeral of his Father (a). However, that it was very if 


(2) Nat, Hiſt. lib, 57. | 0 ö 


ſor ſuch a Conjecture, it will appear a different Game, if N 
ö 
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ancient is plain from Hamer; who as he hints at it in ſere. 
ral Deſcriptions, ſo particularly he makes the EXACE Form an! 
Manner of 1t to be engrav'd on the Shield of Achilles, given 
him by /utan, . The Manner of the Performance ſeems 10 
have conſiſted chiefly in the nimble turning of the Body, and 
ſhifting every Part, as if it were done to avoid the 8 i 
an Enemy: And therefore tis was one of the Exercifes 
which they train'd the young Soldiers. Apuleius deciibes 1 
Fy rv Hic Dance, perform” d by young Men and Maids to- 
gether (2); ; Which only would be « cnough to diſtinguiſh it 
from the Ludus of. The belt Account we mect with 
of the Pyrihick Dance is in Clandian's Poem on the fixth 
Conſulſhip of Henorius. | 


Armatzs bis ſepe thoros, tertagie vga di 
Textas lege fugas, mmconfi fo [gue recurſits, 

Et þ Sulchras errorum artes, Jucundaque Martis 
Cer! NITMUS 7 inſonuit cum ververe jigna magiſter, 
Mututoſpue edunt pariter tot pectora motus, 

I latus allifis clypis, aut rurjus in altum 
Vibratis : grave parms far mucronis giti 
Perbere, & unibonum pulſu modulante rejultans 
Ferreus alterns concentus claudlitur enje. 


Here too the Warlike Dancers bleſs our Sight, 

Their artful Wandr'ing, and their Laws of Flight, 
And unconfus'd Return, and inoffenſive Fight. 

Soon as the M oo 's Clack proclaims the Pri ze, 
Their moving E:cafts in tuneful Changes riſe; 

The Shields ralute their Sides, or ſtra' oht are ſhown 
In Air high waving ; deep the Targets groan ©. 
Siruck with alternate Swords, which thence rebound, 
And end the Concert and the ſacred Sound. 


The mott ingenious Mr Cartwright, Author of the Rœal. 
Slave, having Occaſion to preſent a Warlike Dance in that 
Piece, took the Meaſures of it from this Paſſage of Claudi- 
au, as the moſt exact Pattern Antiquity had left. And in 
the Printed Play, he has given no other Deſcription of that 


Dance, than. by ſetting down the Verſes whence it is co- 


pled, 
(a) Mileſiar. lib. 10. 
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Julius Scaliger tells us of himſelf, that while a Youth, he 
had often danc'd the Pyrrhick before the Emperor Maxi- 
1n::l;an, to the Amazement of all Germany : And that the 
Emperor was once fo ſurpriz'd at his warlike Activity, as to 


cry out, This Boy either was born in a Coat of Mail, inſtead 


if a Srin, or elje has been roch'd in one e inſtead of Cradle 


00. 


(a) Loet, lib. 1. cap. 18. 


1 
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Of the S Gods of Wild Beaſts, 4 of the Nau— 
machiæ. 


THE Shows of Beafts were in general deſign'd for the 

Honour of Diana the Patroneſs of Hunting. For this 
Purpoſe, no Coſt was ſpar'd to fetch the molt different Crea- 
tures from the fartheſt Parts of the World : Hence Claudian, 


— hz pars ibat onuſtis 


Per freta, vel fluvios ; exſanguis dextera torpet 
Remigis, & propriam metuebat nauita mercem. 


part in laden Veſlels came, 
Born on the rougher Waves, or gentler Stream; 
The fainting Slave let fall his trembling Oar ; 
And the pale Maſter fear'd the Freight he bore. 


And preſently after, 


QAuodcungque tremendum eſt 

Dentibus, aut inſigne jubis, aut novile cornu, 
Aut rigidum ſetis capitur, decus omne timorque 
Sylvarum, non caute latent, non mole reſiſtunt. 


All that with potent Teeth command the Plain, 
All that run horrid with erected Mane, 

Or proud of ſtately Horns, or briſtling Hair, 

At once the Foreſt's Ornament and Fear; 


Torn 
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ancient is plain from Ei hh ; who as he hints at it in ſerve. 
ral Deſcriptions, ſo particularly he makes the exact Form an! 
Manner of it to bee engrav'd on the Shield of Achilles, given 
him by Putren, The Manner of the Perſormance ſeems to 
have conſiſted chiefly in the nimble turning of the Body, and 
ſhifting every Part, as if it were done to avoid the Stroke of 
an Enemy: And theretore this was one of the Exerciſes In 
which they train'd the young Soldiers. Aputerus deſcribes 1 
Pyrt: »/c8 Dance, perfornv'd by young Men and Maids to- 
gether (a) ; which only would be enough to diſtinguiſh ir 
from the Ludus Troja. The belt Account We mect with 
of the Pyrrhic Dance is in Clardian's Poem on the fixt, 
Conſulſhip of Honorius. 


Armat9s hit feepe thoros, certagie vagundi 
Textas lege fugas, inconfuſs[que recurjus, 

Et 5 pulebras errorum artes, Jucundague Martis 
Ce: RY MUS * infonuit cum ververe fig nd magifler, 
HTutatoſque edant pariter tot pectora motus, 

In latrs allifis clypers, aut rrfic in altum 
V:bratis : grave parma ſonar mucronis acut! 

— 


Jerbere, & umbonum pulſu modulante refultans 
 Ferreus alteruo concentss ciauditur enje, 


Here too the Warlike Dancers bleſs our Sicht, 

Their artful Wandr'ing, and their Laws of Flight, 
And unconfus'd Return, and inoffenſive F ght. 
Soon as the M e's Click proclaims the Pri TAK 

Their moving, E:caſts in tuneful Changes riſe; 

The Shields ſalute their Sides, or fſtra; oht are ſhown 
In Air high waving; deep the Targets groan 

Struck wWith alternate Swords, which thence rebound, 
And end the Concert and the ſacred Sound. 


The mott ingenious Mr Cariwright, Author of the Royal 
Slave, having Occafion to preſent a Warlike Dance in that 
Piece, took the Meaſures of it from this Paſlage of Claudi 
au, as the moſt exact Pattern Antiquity had left. And in 
the Printed Play, he has given no other Deſcription of that 
Dance, than by ſetting down the Verſes whence It is co- 
Pied. 5 
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Julius Scaliger tells us of himſelf, that while a Youth, he 
had often danc'd the Pyrrhicꝶ before the Emperor Maxi- 
yyiliau, to the Amazement of all Germany : And that the 
Emperor was once ſo ſurpriz'd at his warlike Activity, as to 


cry out, This Boy either was born in a Coat of Mail, mnſtead 


if 2 Skin, or elſe has been rochd in one inflead of a Crat': 


0 


() Peet. lib. 1. cap. 18. 
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Of the SHocos of Wild Beaſts, aud of "oe Nau- 


machiæ. 


THE Shows. of Beafts were in general deſign'd for the 

Honour of Diana the Patroneſs of Hunting. For this 
Purpoſe, no Coſt was ſpar'd to fetch the moſt different Crca- 
tures from the fartheſt Parts of the World: Hence Claudian, 


w— ratibus pars bat onuſtis 
Per freta, vel fluvios ; ; exjanguts dextera torpet 
Remigts, & propriam metuebat navita mercem. 


— Part in laden Veſlels came, 

Born on the rougher Waves, or gentler Stream ; 
The fainting Slave let fall his trembling Oar ; 
And the pale Mater fear'd the Freight he bore. 


And preſently after, 


—— Duodcungue tremendum oft 

Dentibus, aut inſigne jubis, aut nobile cornu, 
Aut rigidum ſetis capitur, decus omne timorgue 
Sylvarum, non caute latent, non mole reſiſtunt. 


All that with potent Teeth command the Plain, 
All that run horrid with erected Mane, 

Or proud of ſtately Horns, or briſtling Hair, 

At once the Foreſt's Ornament and Fear ; 
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Torn from their Deſarts by the Roman Power, 
Nor Strength can fave, nor craggy Dens ſecure. 


Some Creatures were preſented merely as ſtrange Sight, | | 
and Rarities, as the Crocodiles, and ſeveral outlandiſh Bird, MW 


and Beaſts ; others for the Combat, as Lyons, T ygers, Leo- 


pards, Sc. other Creatures, either purely for Delight, or elſe W 


for the Uſe of the People, at ſuch Times as they were al- 


low'd Liberty of catching what they could for themſelves, a 

 Hares, Deer, and the like. We may reckon up three Sorts W 
of Diverſions with the Beaſts, which all went under the 
common Name of Venation; the firſt, when the People were 


permitted to run after the Beaſts, and catch what they could 


for their own Uſe ; the ſecond, when the Beaſts fought with 


one another; and the laſt, when they were brought out to 
engage with Men. L 

When the People were allow'd to lay hold on what they 
could get, and carry it off for their own Uſe, they call'd it 
Venatio direptionis : This ſeems to have been an Inſtitution 
of the Emperors. It was many Times preſented! with extra- 
ordinary Charge, and great Variety of Contrivances : The 
middle Part of the Circus being ſet all over with Trees, re- 
moved thither by main Force, and faſten'd to huge Planks, 


which were laid on the Ground; theſe, being cover'd with 


Earth and Turf, repreſented a natural Foreſt, into which 
the Beaſts being let from the Caveæ, or Dens under Ground, 
the People, at a Sign given by the Emperor, fell to hunting 
them, and carry'd away what they kill'd, to regale upon at 
Home. The Beaſts uſually given were Boars, Deer, Oxen, 
and Sheep. Sometimes all Kinds of Birds were preſented 
after the fame Manner. The uſual Way of letting the Peo- 
ple know what they ſhould ſeize, was by ſcattering amongſt 
them little Tablets or Tickets, (Teras) which entitled thoſe 
who caught them to the Contents of their Inſcription. Some- 
times every Ticket was mark'd with fuch a Sum of Money, 
payable to the firſt Taker. Theſe Largeſſes were in genera! 
term'd Miſſilia, from their being thrown and diſpers'd a. 
mong the Multitude (a.. | 

The Fights between Beaſts were exhibited with great Va. 
riety ; ſometimes we find a Tyger match'd with a Lyon, 
ſometimes a Lyon with a Bull, a Bull with an Elephant, a Rhi- 
noceros with a Bear, &c. Sometimes we meet with a Deer 


(a) Vid. Bullenger de Vent. Circi. cap. 23. 


Part II. | 


hunted | | 


| Book V. Wild Beaſts. 267 
W hunted on the Area by a Pack of Dogs. But the moſt won- 
W G&rful Sight was, when by bringing the Water into the Am- 


| phitheatre huge Sea-Monſters were introduc'd to combat 


Nec nobis tantum ſylveſtria cernere monſtra 
Contigit, @quoreos ego cum certantibus urſis 
Spefraui vitulos. Calphurn. Eclog. 7. 


Nor Sylvan Monſters we alone have view'd, 
But huge Sea-Calves, dy'd red with hoſtile Blood 8 
Of Bears, lie flound'ring in the wond'rous Flood. 


The Men, that engag'd with Wild Beaſts, had the com- 
mon Name of Beſtiarii. Some of theſe were condemn'd 
WW Pcrions, and have been taken Notice of in other Places (a): 
= Othcrs hired themſelves at a ſet Pay, like the Gladiators; 
aa, like them too, had their Schools where they were in- 
ſtructed and initiated in ſuch Combats. We find ſeveral of 
the Nobility and Gentry many Times voluntarily undertaking 
2 Part in theſe Encounters. And Juvenal acquaints us, that 
the very Women were ambitious of ſhewing their Courage 
on the like Occaſions, tho? with the Forfciture of their Mo- 
deſty. 
Cum Maævid Tuſcum 

Figat aprum, & nuda teneat venabula mamma. Sat. I. 22. 


Cr when with naked Breaſt the manniſh Whore 
Shakes the broad Spear againſt the T u/can Boar. 


And Martial complements the Emperor Domitian very 
handſomely on the ſame Account. Spectac. vi. 
Belliger iuvictis quod Mars tibi ſevit in armis, 
Non ſatis eft, Ceſar, ſevit & ipſa Venus. 
Proſtratum vaſia Nemees in valle leonem 
Nobile & Herculeum fama canebat opus. 
Priſca fides taceat Nam poſt tua munera, Ceſar, 
Heœc jam feminea vidimus acta manu. 


Not Mars alone his bloody Arms ſhall wield ; 8 


Venus, when Cæſar bids, ſhall take the Field, 
Nor only wear the Breeches, but the Shield. 
The Savage Tyrant of the Woods and Plain, 
By Hercules in doubtful Combat ſlain, 

la) Book 3. Chap. 20. 


Still 
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Still fills our Ears with the Nemean Vale, 

And muſty Rolls the mighty Wonder tell: 

No Wonder now; tor Cæſar's Reign has ſhown 1 
A Woman's equal Power; the fame Renown < 
Gain'd by the Diſtaff which the Club had won. \ 


T hoſe who cop'd on the plain Ground with Beaſts, com. 
monly met with a very unequal Match; and therefore, . 
the moſt part, their Safety conſiſted in the nimble turning «+ 
their Body, and leaping up and down to delude the Fer. 
of their Adverſary. Therefore Martial may very well mii; 
a Hero of the Man who flew twenty Beaſts, all let in ups 
him at once, tho' we ſuppoſe them to have been of the it 
ferior Kind. 


Herculeæ laudis numeretur gloria: plus eft 
Bis denas pariter perdomutiſſe ſerds. 


Count the twelve Feats that Hercules has done; 
Vet twenty make a ercater, join'd in one, 


But becauſe this Way of engaging commonly prov'd ſuc- 
ceſsful to the Beaſts, they had other Ways of dealing with 
them, as by aſſailing them with Darts, Spears, and other 
miſſive Weapons, from the higher Parts of the Amphithez- 
tre, where they were ſecure from their Reach; ſo as by ſom: 
Means or other they commonly contriv'd to diſpatch thre: 
or four hundred Beaſts in one Show. 

In the Show of Wild Beaſts exhibited by Julius Cæſar in 
his third Conſulſhip, twenty Elephants were oppos'd to five 
hundred Footmen : and twenty more with Turrets on thei 
Backs, ſixty Men were allow'd to defend each Turret, en- 
gag'd with five hundred Foot, and as many Horſe (a). 

The NAUM ACHIZ owe their Original to the Time 
of the firſt Punick War, when the Romans firſt initiated their 
Men in the Knowledge of Sea-Affairs. After the Improve- 
ment of many Years, they were deſign'd as well for the gra- 
tifying the Sight, as for encreaſing their naval Experience 
and Diſcipline ; and therefore compos'd one of the ſolemn 
Shows, by which the Magiſtrates or Emperors, or any Affec- 
ters of Popularity, ſo often made their Court to the People. 

The uſual Accounts, we have of theſe Exerciſes, ſeem to 
_ repreſent them as nothing elſe but the Image of a nave! 
(a) Plin. Nat. 1ift, lib. 8. cap, 7. 

Fight. 
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icht. But 'tis probable that ſometimes they did not engage 
in any hoſtile Manner, but only row'd fairly for the Victory. 
This Conjecture may be confirm'd by the Authority of /7rp17, 
who is acknowledg'd by all the Critcks in his Deſcriptions 
0; the Games and Exerciſes, to have had an Eye always to 
his own Country, and to have drawn them after the Manner 
ot the Roman Sports. Now the Seca Contention, which he 
brefents us with, is barely a Trial of Swiftneſs in the Veſſels, 
and of Skill in managing the Oars, as it is moſt admirably 
deliver'd in his Fifth Book : 114. 
Prima fares ineunt grauibus certamina remis 
Dnattor ex omni delete claſſe caring, &c. 


The Naumacbiæ of Claudius, which he preſented on the 
Fact Lake before he drain'd it, deſerve to be particular! 
motioned, not more for the Greatneſs of the Show, than for 
ic Behaviour of the Emperor; who, when the Combatants 
ats d before him with ſo melancholy a Greeting as, Ave im- 
trrater, morituri te ſalutaut, return'd in Anſwer, Avete vos; 
which when they would gladly have interpreted as an Act of 
Favour, and a Grant of their Lives, he ſocn gave them to 
underſtand that it proceeded from the contrary Principle of 
barbarous Cruelty, and Inſenſibility (a). 

The moſt celebrated NVaumachiæ were thoſe of the Em- 
peror Domitian; in which were engag'd ſuch a vaſt Number 
of Veſſels as would have almoſt form'd tvzo compleat Navies 
(b) for a proper Fight, together with a proportionable Cha- 
nel of Water, equailing the Dimenſions of a natural River. 
Martial has a very gentcel Turn on this Subject. Speclac. 24. 


Si quis ades longis ſerus ſpectutor ab oris, 
Cui lux prima ſacri muneris iſta dies, 

Ne te decipiat ratibus navalis Enyo, 

Et par unda fretis : hic modo terra fuit. 

Non credis? ſpectes dum laxent equora Martem : 
Parva mora eſt, dices, hic modo pontus erat. 


Stranger, whoe'er from diſtant Parts arriv'd, 
But this one ſacred Day in Rome haſt liv'd : 
Miſtake not the wide Flood, and pompous Show 
Of naval Combats : Here was Land but now. 


(a) See Seton. Claud. c. 43. Tacit, Arn, XIII. (5) Sue ton in Domit. c 4 
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| Is this beyond your Credit ? Only ſtay 
Till from the Fight the Veſſels bear away; 
| You'll cry with Wonder, Here but now was Sea! 


|. Tis related of the Emperor Heliagabalus, that, in a Re. | 

11 preſentation of a Naval Fight, he fill'd the Chanel where 
| the Vellels were to ride, with Wine inftead of Water (a). 
A Story ſcarce credible, tho' we have the higheſt Concepti- 
ons of his prodigious Luxury and Extravagance. 


tO PERRY 165 
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li CHAP. IV. 
ah Of the GLADIATORS. 


HE firſt Riſe of the Gladiators is referr'd to the an- 
cient Cuſtom of killing Perſons at the Funerals of great 
Men. For the old Heathens fanſying the Ghoſts of the 
Deceas'd to be ſatisfied, and render'd propitious by Human 
Blood, at firſt they us'd to buy Captives, or untoward Slaves, } 
and offer'd them at the Obſequies. Afterwards they contriv'd } 
to veil over their impious Barbarity with the ſpecious Show 
of Pleaſure, and voluntary Combat ; and therefore training | 
up ſuch Perſons as they had procur'd, in ſome tolerable 1 
Knowledge of Weapons; upon the Day appointed for the | 
Sacrifices to the departed Ghoſts, they oblig'd them to 
maintain a mortal Encounter at the Tombs f 
Lo Gow their Friends. The firſt Show of Gladiators * 
'_ exhibited at Rome, was that of M. and D. Bri- | 

tus, upon the Death of their Father, A. U. C. 490. in the ] 
Conſulſhip of Ap. Claudius, and M. Fulvius (b). , 
Within a little Time, when they found the People exceed- | 
ingly pleas'd with ſuch bloody Entertainments, they reſolv'd | 
to give them the like Diverſion as ſoon as poſſible, and there- } 
fore it ſoon grew into a Cuſtom, that not only the Heir ot 
any great or rich Citizen newly deceas'd, but that all the | 
principal Magiſtrates ſhould take Occafions to preſent tle | 
People with theſe Shows, in order to procure their Eſteem } 
and Affection. Nay, the very Prieſts were ſometimes the Ex- | 
hibitors of ſuch impious Pomps ; for we meet with the Ludi 


(a) Lampridius in Heliogab, (b) Val. Max, iib.2. cap. 4 


Ponti- 
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| Pontificales in Suetonius (a) and with the Ludi Sacerdotales 
| in Pliny (6). : 3 

As for the Emperors, it was ſo much their Intereſt to in- 
| pratiate themſelves with the Commonalty, that they oblig'd 
| them with theſe Shows almoſt upon all Occaſions: As on 
' their Birth-day ; at the Time of a Triumph, or after any 
ſignal Victory; at the Conſecration of any publick Edifices 


W { the Games which ſeveral of them inſtituted, to return in 


ſuch a Term of Years; with many others, which occur in 
| every Hiſtorian. 

| And as the Occaſions of theſe Solemnities were ſo prodigi- 
| ouſly encreas'd, in the ſame Manner was the Length of them, 
| and the Number of the Combatants. At the firſt Show ex- 
| hibited by the Bruti, tis probable there were only three Pair 
of Gladiators, as may be gather'd from that of Auſonus : 


Tres primas Thracum pugnas, tribus ordine bellis, 
Funiade patrio inferias miſere ſepulthro, 


Yet Julius Cæſar in his Edileſhip preſented three hundred 
and twenty Pair (c). The excellent Titus exhibited a Show 
of Gladiators, Wild Beaſts, and Repreſentations of Sea-fights, 
an hundred Days together (4) : And Trajan, as averſe from 
Cruelty as the former, continued the Solemnity of this Natute 
an hundred and twenty-three Days, during which he brought 
out a thouſand Pair of Gladiators (e). Two thouſand Men of 


the ſame Profeſſion were liſted by the Emperor Otho to ſerve. 


againſt Vitellius (F). Nay, long before this, they were ſo very 
numerous, that in the Time of the Catilinarian Conſpiracy, 
an Order paſs'd to ſend all the Gladiators up and down into 
the Garriſons, for fear they ſhould raiſe any Diſturbance in the 
City (g), by joining with the diſaffected Party. And P7u- 
tarth informs us, that the famous Spartacus, who at laſt ga- 
ther'd ſuch a numerous Force as to put Rome under ſome 
unuſual Apprehenſions, was no more than a Gladiator, who, 
breaking out from a Show at Verona, with the reſt of his 
Gang, dar'd proclaim War againſt the Roman State (h). 

In the mean time, the wiſer and the better Romans were 


very ſenſible of the dangerous Conſequences which a Cor- 


ruption of this Nature might produce ; and therefore Cicero 
preferr d a Law, that no Perſon ſhould exhibit a Show of 
Gladiators within two Years before he appcar'd Candidate 


(a) Aupuſt, c. 44. (6) Epijt. lib. 7. (c) Flatarch in Caſar. (d) Dio. 
ud. 68, 10 Tacitus. ( ( FN Salle Catalin. g) Platarch in Crap, 


for 
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j for an Office (a). Julius Cejar order'd, that only ſuch x 
Number of Men of this Profeſſion ſhould be in Kome at 4 
Time(b). Auguſtus decreed that only two Shows of Gl. 
ators ſhould be preſented in a Year, and never above ſixty 
Pair of Combatants in a Show (c). Tilerius provided by an 
Order of Senate, that no Perſon ſhould have the Privilege or 
gratifying the People with fuch a Solemnity, unleſs he was 
| worth four hundred thouſand Seg/ferces (d). 
uh Nerve in a great Meaſure regulated this Affair, after the 
many Abuſes of the former Emperors; but the Honour of | 
entirely 1emoving this Barbarity, out of the Roman Worle, 
| was reſerv'd for Con/antine the Great, which he perform! 
N about the Year of the City 1057, nigh fix hundred Venus 
after their firſt Inſtitution. Yet under Conflantius, Thes;- | 
frus, and Lalentinian, the fame cruel Humour began to re- | 
vive, *till a final Stop was put to it by the Emperor Honr:;- | 
us; the Occaſion of which is given at large by the Authors | 
of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. | 
Thus much may be proper to obſerve in general, concern- 
ing the Origin, Increaſe, and Reſtraint of this Cuſtom, 
For our farther Information, it will be neceſſary to take parti 
cular Notice of the Condition of the Gladiators, of their fe- 
vera! Ordets or Kinds, and of their Manner of Duelling. 
As for their Condition, they were commonly Slaves, or } 
Captives ; for *twas an ordinary Cuſtom to ſell a diſobedient 
Servant to the Laniſtæ, or the Inſtructors of the Gladzatrs, 
who, after they had taught them ſome Part of their Skill, let 


them out for Money at 2 Show. Yet the Freemen ſoon put x 
in for a Share of this Privilege to be kill'd in Jeſt ; and accol- Wil Gr 
dingly many Times offer'd themſelves to hire for the Amphi- ben 
theatre, whence they had the Name of Auctorati. Nay, ths ano 
Knights and Noblemen, and even the Senators themſelves WM : 1; 
at laſt were not aſham'd to take up the ſame Profeſſion, ſom? gin 


to keep themſelves from ſtarving, after they had ſquander'd 
away their Eſtates, and others to curry Favour with the Em- 
perors : So that Auguſtus was forc'd to command by a publick 
Edict, that none of the Senatorian Order ſhould turn Gladi 
ators (e): And ſoon after, he laid the ſame Reſtraint on the 
Knights (J). Yet theſe Prohibitions were ſo little regarded 
by the following P:inces, that Nero preſented at one Show 
(if the Numbers in Suetonius are not corrupted) 400 Senatols, 
and 600 of the Eque/trian Rank (g). | 

(a) Cicero in Vatiu, (6) net. Cer cap, 10. (c) Dive (d) Tacit, AN. + 


(e) Vio. lib. 48. (f) $480. Aug. cap. 43.139; lib. 54. (g) Idem Aer. hu 


t Ii bet Boon” in 
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But all this will look like no Wonder, when, upon a far- 
ther Search, we meet with the very Women engaging in 
theſe publick Encounters, particularly under Nero and Do- 


nitian. Juvenal has expoſed them very handſomly tor this 
Manniſh Humour in his fixth Satire. 254. 


Quale decus rerum, ft conjugis auctio fiat, 

Balteus & manug, & criſtæ, cruriſque ſiuiſiri 
Dimidium tegmen © vel fi diverſa movebit | 
Prolia, tu felix, ocreas vendente puella. _ A 
He funt que tenui ſudant in cytlade : quarum 
Delicias & panniculus bombycinus urit. 
Adjpice quo fremitu monſtratos perferat ictus, 

Jet quanto galeæ curvetur pondere ; quanta 
Pyplitibus ſedeat, quam denſa faſcia libro! 

Oh! what a decent Sight *tis to behold _ 

All thy Wife's Magazine by Auction fold ! 

The Belt, the creſted Plume, the ſeveral Suits 


In Of Armour, and the $pari-Leather Boots 

on. | Yet theſe are they that cannot bear the Heat 
l Of figur'd Silks, and under Sarſenet ſweat. 

«© WW Brhold the ſtrutting Amazonian Whore, 

8 - | She ſtands in Guard, with her Right Foot before; 
or | 


Her Coats tuck'd up, and all her Motions juſt, 


1cnt She ſtamps, and then cries hah ! at every Thruſt. 

Irs, Mr. Dryden. 
let 

put Let the Women were not the moſt inconſiderable Per- 
Ol formers, for a more ridiculous Set of Combatants are ſtill 
Phi- behind; and theſe were the Dwarfs, who encountring one 
the anther, or the Women, at theſe publick Diverſions, gave 
lres a very pleaſant Entertainment. Szatius has left us this ele- 
ne cant Deſcription of them. Sylv. I. vi. 57. 

erd | | 

Im- Hic audax ſubit ordo pumilorum, 

lick 1 Quos natura brevi flatu pe ractos, 

2di- | Nodoſum ſemel in globum ligavit. 

the Edunt vulnera, conſeruntgue dextras, 

ded | Et mortem fibi, qua manu, mineutur, 

10 | Ridet Mars pater & cruenta Virtus 

O15, Caſuræque vagis grues rapinis, 


Mirantur puinilos ferociores. 


8 
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To mortal Combat next ſuccced 
Bold Fencers of the Pigmy Breed, 


Whom Nature, when ſhe half had wrought, 7 
Not worth her farther Labour thought, , 
But clos'd the reſt in one hard Knot. \ 


With what a Grace they drive their Blow, 
And ward their Jolt-head trom their Foe ? 
Old Mars and rigid Virtue tmile 

At their redoubted Champion's Toll. 

And Cranes, to pleaſe the Mob let fly, 
Admir'd to fee their Enemy 

So often by themſelves o'ercome, 

Infpir'd with nobler Hearts at Rome. 


The ſeveral Kinds of Gladiators worth obſerving were the: | 
Retiarii, the Secutores, the Myrmillones, the Thracians, the | 
Samnites, the Pinnirapi, the E/ſedarii, and the Andabata. | 
But before we enquire particularly into the diſtin& Orders, 
we may take notice of ſeveral Names attributed in common 
to ſome of every Kind upon various Occaſions. Thus we 
meet with the Gladiatores Meridiani, who engag'd in the | 

Afternoon, the chief Part of the Show being finiſhed in the | 
Morning. Gladiatores Hiſcales, thoſe who were maintain's | 
out of the Emperor's Fi/cus, or private Treaſury, ſuch s 


Arrian calls Kaige - Hove Caſar's Gladiators: Gia 


diatores Poſtulatitii, commonly Men of great Art and Ex. | 
perience, whom the People particularly defired the Emperor 
to produce: Gladiatores Catervarii, ſuch as did not fight | 


by Pairs, but in ſmall Companies: Suetonius uſes Catervari: 
Pugiles in the ſame Senſe (a). Gladiatores ordinarii, ſucl 


as were preſented according to the common Manner, and at 
the uſual Time, and fought the ordinary Way; on which 
Account they were diſtinguiſh'd from the Catervarii, and 


the Poſtulatitii. | | 
As for the ſeveral Kinds already reckon'd up, they ow's 


their Diſtinction to their Country, their Arms, their Way 
of fighting, and ſuch Circumſtances, and may be thus, ii 


ſhort, deſcrib'd: | 
The Retiarius was dreſs'd in a ſhort Coat, having a F/ 


cina or Trident in his Left-Hand, and a Net in his Right, 
with which he endeavour'd to entangle his Adverſary, and 
then with his Trident might eafily diſpatch him; on hs 


Head | 


(4) Aug. cap. 45: 
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Head he wore only a Hat tied under his Chin with a broad 
Ribbon. The Secutor was arm'd with a Buckler and a Hel- 
met, wherein was the Picture of a Fiſh, in Alluſion to the 
Net. His Weapon was a Scymetar, or Falx ſupina. He 
was call'd Secutor, becauſe if the Retiarius, againſt whom 
he was always matched, ſhould happen to fail in caſting his 
Net, his only Safety lay in Flight; ſo that in this Caſe he 
ply'd his Heels as faſt as he could about the Place of Com- 
bat, till he had got his Net in order for a ſecond Throw: 
In the mean time this Secutor or Follower purſu'd him, and 
endeavour'd to prevent his Deſign. Juvenal is very happy 
mn the Account he gives us of a young Nobleman that ſcan- 
| daloufly turn'd Retiarius in the Reign of Nero : Nor is there 
any Relation of this Sort of Combat ſo exact in any other 
| Author. 

— Et illic 

Dedecus urbis habes : nec myrmillonts in armis, 

Nec clypeo Gratchum pugnantem aut fale ſupina, 

{Damnat enim tales habitus, ſed damnat & odit -) 

Nec galea faciem abſcoudit, movet ecce tridentem, 
Poſtguam librata pendentia retia dextra | 
Neguicquam effudit, nudum ad ſfectacula vultum 

Erigit, & tota fugit agnoſcendus arena. 

Credamus tunice, de faucibus aurea cum je 

Porrigat, & longo jactetur ſpira galero- 

Ergo ignominiam graviorem pertulit omni 

Vulnere, cum Graccho juſſus pugnare ſecutor. Sat. vill. 199- 


There you'll find Gracchus from Patrician grown 
A Fencer, and the Scandal of the Town. 

Nor will he the 4prmillo's Weapons bear, 

The modeft Helmet he diſdains to wear. 

As Retiarius he attacks his Foe: 

Firſt waves his Trident ready ſor the Throw, 
Next caſts his Net, but neither levell'd rizht, 
He ſtares about, expos'd to publick Sight, 

Then places all his Safety in his Flight. 

Room for the noble Gladiator ! ſee 

tis Coat and Hatband ſhow his Quality. 

Thus when at laſt the brave Myrmillo knew 
'I'wos Gracchus was the Wretch he did pariue, 


"x 


Go to the Liſts where Feats of Arms are ſhown, 0 
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To conquer fuch a Coward griev'd him more, 
Than if he many glorious Wounds had bore. 

| IM r. 8 Lee,. 
Here the Poet ſeems to make the Myrmills the fame 3. 


the Secxtor, and thus all the Comments explain him. Ye 


Lipfius will have the Myrmillones to be a diſtinct Order, wh, 
fought complcatly arm'd ; and therefore he believes them t. 


be the Crupellari of Tacitus (a), fo call'd from ſome od 


Gallic Word, expreſſing that they could only creep along 
by reaſon of their heavy Armour. 


_ The Tyraciaus made a great Part of the choiceſt Gia. 
tors, that Nation having the general Repute of Flerceneis | 
and Cruelty beyond the reſt of the World. The particulzr | 

Weapon they us'd was the Sica, or Faulchion ; and the 


Defence conſiſted in a Parma, or little round Shield, proper 
to their Country. | 


The Original of the Samnite Gladiators is given us by | 
Livy The Campanians, ſays he, bearing a great Hatred to | 


the Samnites, they arm'd a Part of their Gladiators after the 


Faſhion of that Country, and calld them Samnites (b). What | 


theſe Arms were, he tells us in another Place; they wore 


Shield broad at the Top to defend the Breaſts and Shoulders, 


and growing more narrow towards the Bottom, that it might 


be moved with the greater Convenience; they had a Sort ol | 


Belt coming over their Breaſts, a Greave on their Left Foot, 


and a creſted Helmet on their Heads; whence it is plan 
that Deſcription of the Amazonian Fencer, already given fron | 
Juvenal, is expreſly meant of aſſuming the Armour and Du. 


ty of a Samnite Gladiator. 


Baltens & manice & criſtæ, cruriſque ſiniſtri 
Dinidium tegmen, 


The Pinue, which adorn'd the Samnite's Helmet, der | 
minated another Sort of Gladiators Pinnirapi, becaule be. 
ing match'd with the Samnites they us'd to catch at thok 
Pinnæ, and bear them off in Triumph, as Marks of ther | 
Victory. D. Holiday takes the Pinnirapus to be the ſame 3 


the Retiarius (c). 


Lipfius fanhes the Provocatores, mention'd by Cicero in 5 | 
Oration for P. Sextius, to have been a diſtinct Species, and tat 
they were generally match'd with the Samnites; tho' perbils | 
the Words of Cicero may be thought not to imply ſo much. | 


(a) Annal. lib. 3. (5) Lib, 9. (e) Illuſtration on Juvenal, Sit. 3: 
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The Hoplomachi, whom we meet with in Seneca (a) and 
Suetonius (b) may probably be the ſame either with the Sam- 
nites or Myrmillones, call'd by the Greet Name 6Taue;er, 
becauſe they fought in Armour. 

The Eſſedarii, mention'd by the fame Authors (c), and by 
Tully (d), were ſuch as on ſome Occaſions engaged 
one another out of Chariots , tho? perhaps at other * Vn. 
Times they fought on Foot like the reſt. "The E/ 
ſedum was a Sort of Wagon, from which the Gauls and 
the Britons us'd to affail the Romans in their Engagements 
with them. | 

The Andabate or *AveCg) fought on Horſe-back, with 2 


| Sort of Helmet that cover'd all the Face and Eyes, and there- 
| ior Audabatarum more pugiiare is to combat blindtold. 


As to the Manner of the Gladiators Combats, we can't 


| zpprehend it fully, unleſs we take in what was done before 
and what after the Fight, as well as the actual Engagement. 
| When any Perſon deſign'd to oblige the People with a Show, 
de {et up Bills in the publick Places, giving an Account of 
de Time, the Number of the Gladiators, and other Circum- 
| ltances. This they call'd anus pronunciare or proponere ; 
| ini the Libelli or Bills were ſometimes term'd Edicta; many 
| [ imos befides theſe Bills they ſet up great Pictures, on which 
were deſcrib'd the Manner of the Fight, and the Effigies of 
eme of the moſt celebrated Gladiators, whom they intendec 

bring out. This Cuſtom is elegantly deſcrib'd by Torate, 


Book 2. Sat. vii. 95. 

| /e! cum Pauſiaca tor pes, inſanes tabella, 

Ju peccas minus atque ego, cum Fulvi, Rutub.enuc 
Aut Placideiani contento poplite miror 

Pralia, rubrica pitta aut carbone, velut ji 

Revera pugnent, feriant, vitentque moventes 

Arma viri 2 | 

Or when on ſome rare Piece you wond'ring ſtand, 
And praiſe the Colours, and the Maſter's Hand, 
Are you leſs vain than I, when in the Street 

| he painted Canvas holds my raviſh'd Sight? 
Where with bent Knees the ſkilful Fencers ſtrive 
T's ſpeed their Paſs, as if they moy'l alive; 

And with new Sleights ſo well expreſs'd engage, 
[hat I amaz'd ſtare up, and think them on the Stage. 


: (2) Cont -over(, ub. Zo 


2 ( Sent. Epilt, 39. Cte ton. 
. 35% Claud. 21 


(0) In 2 3 
(d) In Epuiolis. 


I-43 At 
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, 


At the appointed Day for the Show, in the firſt Place the 


Gladiators were brought out all together, and obliged to take Ene 
2 Circuit round the Arena in a very ſolemn and pompous {MW Lit 
Manner. After this they proceeded paria componere, to match Ap 
them by Pairs, in which Care was uſed to make the MW nd 
Matches equal. Before the Combatants fell to't in earneſt, W er 
they try'd their Skill againſt one another with more harm]: 0 au 
Weapons, as the Rudes, and the Spears without Heads, the e 
blunted Swords: the Files, and ſuch like. This Cicero admi- WW Th. 
rably obſerves: Si in ill 790 gladiatorio vite certamine, 90 Ha 
erro decernitur, tamen ante congreſſum multa frunt, Gelee non upri 
ad vulnus, ſed ad ſpeciem valere videantur ; quanto magis he mir 
in Oratione exſpettandum eft © If in the mortal Combat; if WM ©: 
the Gladiators, where the Vifory is decided by Arms, before WM Ant 
they attually engage, there are ſeveral Flouriſbes given, more WM fit 
for a Show of Art than a Deſign of hurting ; how much moe WM at 
proper would this look in the Contentian of an Orator ? This Wi 1" 
Flouriſhing before the Fight was call'd in common Pre! WF „ 
or, in reſpect of the Swords only, Ventilatio. This Exercie “ 
was continu'd, till the Trumpets ſounding gave them No- 
tice to enter on more deſperate Encounters, and then they \ 
were ſaid vertere Arma. = CL 
| P00! 
— 1¼ rem natam te intel 'g9, | B 
Neceſſum eft vorſis armis depugharier. Plaut. ni 
the 
The Terms of ſtriking were Petere and Repetert; of. 
voiding a Blow, exire. Virg. En. v. 438. | 
Corpore tela modo, atque oculis vigilantibus exit. 9, 
When any Perſon receiv'd a remarkable Wound, either | Th 
his Adverfary or the People us'd to cry out, habet, or bucks 11" 
bet. This Virgil alludes to, ueid. xii. 294. 
Telnqrre orantem multa, trabali 39 Be 
Deſuber ailtus e gr aditer farts atque ita fatur- : | "2 | 
Hoc habet: he magnis melior data victim divis. 15 þ 
Him, as much he pray'd, 10 G 
With his huge Spear Meſſapus deeply ſtruck _ &liver 
From his high Courſer's Back, and chafing ſpoke, 
He has it; and to this auſpicious Blow 7 
x1 


A nobler Victim tae great Gods {hall owe. 


more } 
This 
lufu, ö 
erciſe 
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The Party who was worſted ſunitted his Arms, and ac- 
knowledg'd himſelf conquer'd ; yet this would not fave hi: 


Life, unleſs the People pleas'd, and therefore he made his 


Application to them for Pity. The two Sizns of Favour 
nd Diſlike given by the People were, premere Pollicem, and 
ertere Pollicem, Phraſes which the Criticks have quarrell'd 
ch about to little Purpoſe. But M. Dacier feems to have 
Men more happy in his Explanation than his Predeceflors. 
The former he takes to be a clenching of the Fingers of both 


[lands between one another, and fo holding the two Thumbs 


upright cloſe together. This was done to expreſs their Ad- 
miration of the Art and Courage thew'd by both Comba- 


| *:nts, and a Sign to the Conqueror to ſpare the Life of his 
| Antagoniſt, as having perform'd his Part remarkably well. 


Hence Horace, to honity the extraordinary Commendation 
7 SO 4 


| that a Man could give to one of his own Temper and Diſ- 
oltion, ſays, Ep. XVIII. 66. ö 


Fautor utroque tuum laudabit pollice Indum. 


And Menander has dex]vaus akGeav, 19 preſs the Fingers, 


| : Cuſtom on the Grecian Stage, delizn'd for a Mark of Ap- 
| probation, anſwerable to our Clapping. 


But tne contrary Motion, or bendins back of the Thumbs 
2 O 5 


A 
— 


| inified the Diſſatisfaction of the Spectutors, and authoriz'd 
de Victor to kill the other Combatant outright for a Cow- 


1 


— erſo pollice Vulgi 
Vuemlibet occidunt populariter. Juv. Sat. 3. 36. 


Where influenc'd by the Rabble's bloody Will, 
With Thumbs bent back, they popularly Kill. 


Beſides this Privilege of the People, the Emperors ſeem to 


| ire had the Liberty of ſaving whom they thought fit, when 
[Uey were preſent at the Solemnity, and perhaps, upon the 


bare Coming in of the Emperor into the Place of Combat, 
ue Gladiators, who in that Inſtant had the worſt of it were 


Klver'd from farther Danger. 


Ceſaris adventu tuta Gladiator arena 5 
Exit, & auxilium nan leve oultus habet, Martial, 


8 | Where 
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Where Cæſar comes, the worſted Fencer lives, 
And his bare Preſence ( like the Gods ) reprieves. 


After the Engagement there were ſeveral Marks of Favoy 


conferr'd on the V ictors, as many Times a Preſent of Moner, 
perhaps gather'd up among the Spectators, which 7e 


alludes to, Sat. 7. 


Accipe Var: Populus quod poſfulat aurum. 


Take the Gains 
A conqu'ring Fencer from the Crowd obtains. 


But the moſt common Rewards were the Pilæus and t. 


THF 


Rudis 55275 former was given only to {uch GEdiators a | 
were Slaves, far a Token of their obtaining Freedom. The | 
Rud:s ems to have been beſtow'd both on Slaves and Free- 


men, but wich this Difference, that it procur'd for the for- 


mer no more than a Ditcharge from any farther Performance | 


in Publick, upon which they commonly turn'd Lani, 


ſpending their Lime in training up young Fencers. 2 


calls it uta Rud!ts. 


Fe aepeſiro poſcitur enſe rudis. 


But the Rudis, when given to ſuch Perſons as, being free, f | 
had hir'd themſelves out for theſe Shows, reſtor'd them tc | 


a full Enjoyment of their Liberty. Both theſe Sorts of KA. 


Ber being excus'd from farther Service had a Cuſtom tv } 
hang up their Arms in the Temple of Hercules, the Patron 
of their Profeſſion, and were never call'd out again without | 
their Conſent. Horace has given us a full Account of this | 


Cuſtom in his firſt Epiſtle, to Mecenas - 


Prima dicte mibi, ſumma dicende camæna, 
Spectatum fatis & donatum jam rude, queris, 
Meacenas, iterum antiqus me includere luds. 
Non eadem 22 tas, non mens. Vejanius, armis 
75 reulis ad poſtem fixis, latet abditus agro : 

Ne populum extrema toties exoret arena. 


Meena | 


194+,» 


4 


— 
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Macenas, you whoſe Name and Title grac'd 

My early Labours, and ſhall crown my laſt: 
Now, when I've long engag'd with wiſh'd Succeſs, 
And, full of Fame, obtain'd my Writ of Eaſe; 
While ſprightly Fancy fits with heavy Age, 

Again you'd bring me on the doubtful Stage. 

Yet wiſe Vejanius, hanging up his Arms 

To Hercules, yon little Cottage farms: 

Leſt he be forc'd, if giddy Fortune turns, 

To cringe to the vile Rabble, whom he ſcorns. 


The learned Dacier, in his Obſervation on this Place, ac- 
quaints us, T hat it was a Cuſtom for all Perſons, when they 
11id down any Art, or Employment, to confecrate the pro- 
per Inſtruments of their Calling, to the particular Deity, 


who was acknowledged for the Preſident of that Profeſſion. 


And therefore the Gladiators, when thus diſcharg'd, hung 
up their Arms to Hercules; who had a Chapel by every 
Amphitheatre ; and where there were no Amphitheatres, in 
Circo's: And over every Place afſign'd to ſuch manly Per- 
ſormances, there ſtood a Hercules with his Club. 


We may take our Leave of the Gladiators with the excellent 


Palage of Cicero, which may ſerve in ſome Meaſure as an 
Apology for the Cuſtom. Crudele Gladiatorum f[peaaculum 
& inhumanum nonnullis vider! folet : & baud ſcio an non 
ita fit, ut nunc fit: cum vero ſontes ferro depugnabant, au- 
ih fortaſſe multæ, oculis quidem nulla poterat eſſe fortior 
contra dolorem & mortem diſciplina (a). The Shows of 
Gladiators may poſſibly to ſome Perſons ſeem barbarous and 
inhuman : And indeed, as the Caje now ſtands, I can't 2 
that the Cenſure is unjuſt: But in thoſe Times, when only 


guilty Perſons compos'd the Number of Combatants, the Ear 


perhaps might receive many better Inſtruftions ; but "tis im- 
pojſuble that any Thing, which affects our Eyes, ſhould fortify 
4 with more Succeſs againſt the Aſjaults of Grief and Death. 


(a) Laß. Ke . 


C HAP. 


Of the LUDI SCE NICI, or Stage-Plays And 
firlt of the Satires, and the Mimick-Pieces, with 
the Riſe and Advances of ſuch Entertainmeit 
among the RoMANS. 


HE LUDI SCENICT, or Stage-Plays, have been com. 

monly divided into four Species, Satire, Mimick, Trage. 
dy, and Comedy. The elder Scaliger will have Satire to have 
proceeded from Tragedy, in the ſame Manner as the Mimus 
from Comedy: But we are aflur'd this was in Uſe at Rome, 
long beiore the more perfect Drama's had gain'd a Place on 
the Stage. Nor has the ſame excellent Critick been more happy | 
in tracing the Original of this Sort of Poetry as far as Greer: 
For we cannot ſuppoſe it to bear any Reſemblance to the 
Chorus, or Dance of Salires, which us'd to appear in the The- 
atres at Athens, as an Appendage to ſome of their Tragedies, 
thence call'd Satyrique. This Kind of Greek Farce was taken 
up purely in the Characters of Mirth and Wantonneſs, not ad. 
mitting thoſe farcaſtical Reflections, which were the very F- 
ſence of the Roman Satire, Therefore Caſaubon and Dacier, 
without caſting an Eye towards Greece, make no Queſtion but 
the Name is to be deriv'd from Satura a Roman Word, ſigni- 
fying full : The [u] being chang'd into an [i]; after the fam: 
Manner as optumus and maxumus were afterwards ſpell'd chi. 
mus and maximus. Satura, being an Adjective, mult be 1up- 
pos'd to relate to the Subſtantive Laux, a Platter or Charger; 
ſuch as they fill'd yearly with all Sorts of Fruit, and offer'd to 
their Gods at their Feſtivals, as the Primitiæ, or firſt Gather- 
ings of the Seaſon. Such an Expreſſion might be well applied 
to this Kind of Poem, which was full of various Matter, and 
written on different Subjects. Nor are there wanting other 
Inſtances of the fame Way of ſpeaking ; as particularly fe. 
Saturam Sententias exquirere, is us'd by Salluſt, to ſignify the 
Way of Voting in the Senate, when neither the Members 
were told, nor the Voices counted, but all gave their Suftr2- 
ges promiſcuouſly, and without obſerving any Order. And 
the Hiſtoriæ Saturæ, or per Saturum, of Fęſtus, were no. 
thing elſe but Miſcellaneous Tracts of Hiſtory. The Origins 
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| of the Roman Satire will lead us into the Knowledge of the 
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firſt Repreſentations of Perſons, and the rude Eſſays towards 


© Dramatick Poetry, in the ruſtick Ages of Rome; for which 
we are beholden to the accurate Reſearch of Dacier, and 
the Improvement of him by Mr. Dryden. 


During the Space of almoſt four hundred Vears from the 


| Building of the City, the Romans had never known any En- 
tertainments of the Stage. Chance and Jollity firſt found out 
| thoſe Verſes which they call'd Sa7urnan, becauſe they ſup- 


pos'd ſuch to have been in Uſe under Saturn, and Feſcennine, 


tom Feſcennia, a Town in Tuſcany, where they were firſt 
practis'd. The Actors, upon Occaſion of Merriment, with 
| a groſs and ruſtick Kind of Raillery, reproach'd one another 
| ex tempore with their Failings; and at the fame Time were 
| nothing ſparing of it to the Audience. Somewhat of this 
Cuſtom was afterwards retain'd in their Saturnalia, or Feaſt 
| of Saturn, celebrated in December : At leaft all Kind of 
| Freedom of Speech was then allow'd to Slaves, even againſt 
| their Maſters: And we are not without ſome Imitation of it 


in our Chri/tmas-Gambols, We can't have a better Notion 
of this rude and unpoliſh'd Kind of Farce, than by imagining 


2 Company of Clowns on a Holiday dancing lubberly, and 
| upbraiding one another in e tempore Dogerel, with their 
| Defects and Vices, and the Stories that were told of them in 
Bake-Houſes and Barbers-Shops. 


This rough-caſt unhewn Poetry was inſtead of Stage- 
Plays, for the Space of an hundred and twenty Years toge- 
ther : But then, when they began to be ſomewhat better 


| bred and entered, as one may ſay, into the firſt Rudiments 


of civil Converſation, they left theſe Hedge-notes for ano- 
ther Sort of Poem, a little more poliſh'd, which was alſo full 
of pleaſant Raillery, but without any Mixture of Obſcenity. 
This new Species of Poetry appear'd-under the Name of Sa- 
re, becauſe of its Variety, and was adorn'd with Compoſt- 
tions of Muſick, and with Dances. | 
When Livius Andronicus, about the Year of Rome 514, 
nad introduc'd the new Entertainments of Tragedy and Co- 


medy, the People neglected and abandon'd their old Diver- 


lon of Satires : But, not long after, they took them up a- 
gain, and then they join'd them to their Comedies, playing 
them at the End of the Drama ; as the French continue at 
this Day to act their Farces in the Nature of a ſeparate Re- 
preſentation from their Tragedies. 


A Lear 
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A Year after Andronicus had open'd the Roman Stage with 


oy 


his new Drama's, Eunilis was born; who, when he was grown 


to Man's Eſtate, having ferioufly coniider'd the Genius of 


the Pcople, and how eagerly they follow'd the firſt Satires, 


thought it would be worth his while to rehne upon the Pro- 
oc, and to write Satires, not to be acted on the Theatre, but 


read. ThE Event was anſwerable to his Expectation, and 


Dis Neſign, being improv'd by Pacuvizs, adorn'd with a more | 
oracctul Turn by Lucius, and advanc'd to its full Height by | 
Florace, Fuvenal, and Perſius, grew into a diſtinct Specs 


* 


of Poeiry, ald has ever met with a kind Reception in the | 
To the fame Original we owe the other Sort of | 


World. 
Satire, calFd Farronan, from the learned Varro, who fri 
compos'd it, This was written freely, without any Reitraint 


to Veric or Proſe, but conſiſted of an Intermixture of both; 
of which Nature are the Satyricon of Petronius, Sent; 
mock Deification of the Emperor Claudius, and Bæcthia“; 


Conſolations. 

As tor the Mimus, from Mipack to imitate, Scaliger de- 
tines it to be, a Poem imitating any Sort of Actions, fa as to 
make them appear ridiculous (a). The Original Of it he rete:s 
to the Comedies, in which, when the Chorus went of the 
Stage, they were ſucceeded by a Sort of Actors who dl werte 
the Audience for ſome Time, with apiſh Poſtures, add en- 
tick Dances. They were not maſk'd, but had their Fac: 
ſmear'd over with Soot, and dreſs'd themſelves in Lamb. 
ſkins, which are call'd Peſcia in the old Verſes of the Sal. 
They wore Garlands of Ivy, and carried Baſkets full of Herb. 
and Flowers to the Honour of Bacchus, as had been obierve! 
in the firſt Inſtitution of the Cuſtom at Athens. They acts 
always bare-foot, and were thence call'd Planipedes. 

Theſe Diverſions being received with univerſal Applau 
by the People, the Actors took Aſſurance to model them in- 
to a diſtinct Entertainment from the other Plays, and preſen 
them by themſelves. And perhaps it was not till now, that 
they undertook to write ſeveral Pieces of Poetry with the 
Name of Mimi, repreſenting an imperfect Sort of Dran, 
not divided into Acts, and perform'd only by a ſingle Per- 
ſon. Theſe were a very frequent Entertainment of the R- 
man Stage, long after Tragedy and Comedy had been ad- 
vanc'd to their full Height, and ſeem'd to have always main- 
tain'd a very great Eſteem in the T'own. 


(a) De Re Poet. hib, 1. cap · 10, 
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The two famous Mimicks, or Pantomimi, as they call'd 


them, were Laberius and Publius, both contemporary to Ju- 
* Ceſar. Laberius was a Perion of the Equeſtrian Rank, 
end, at threeſcore Years of Ape, acted the Mimick Pieces of 
bis 0v/nN compoſing, in the Games which Cæſar preſented to 
| the People 3 for which he received a Reward of five hundred 
| S://ertia, and a Gold Ring, and fo recover'd the Honour 
| «hich he had forfeited by performing on the Stage (a). Ma- 
| irobius has given us Part of a Prologue of this Author, where- 
m he ſeems to complain of the Obligations which Cæſar laid 
on him to appear in the Quality of an Actor, ſo contrary to 
| his own Inclinations, and to the former Courſe of his Life. 
some of them, which may ſerve for a Tafte of his Wit and 
Style, are as follow: 


Fortuna immederata in bono aque atque in mals, 
Si libi erat libitum literarum laudibus 

Floris cacumen noſtræ fame frangere, 

Cur, cum Vigebam membris præviridantibus, 
Satiifacere populo & tali cum poteram viro, 
Non flexibilem me concurvaſti ut carperes? 
Nunc me quo dejicis ® Quid ad ſcenam affern ? 
Decorum forme, an dignitatem corporis“ 
Animi virtutem, an vocis jucundæ fonum © 

Ut hedera ſerpens vires arboreas necat; 

Ita me vetuſtas amplexu annorum enecat. 
Sepulchri ſimilis, nibil niſi nomen retines. 


Horace indeed expreſly taxes his Compoſures with Want of 


Elegance (b) : But Scaliger (c) thinks the Cenſure to be very 


unjuſt; and that the Verſes cited by Macrobius are much better 
than thoſe of Horace, in which this Reflection is to be found. 
There goes a ſharp Repartee of the ſame Laberius upon 
Tully, when, upon receiving the Golden Ring of Ce/ar, he 
Vent to reſume his Seat among the Knights; they out of a 
Principle of Honour ſeem'd very unwilling to receive him ; 
Cicero particularly told him, as he paſs'd by, That indeed he 


would make Room for him with all his Heart, but that he 


Was queez d up already himſelf. No Wonder (ſays Laberius) 
tat you, who commonly make uſe of two Seats at once, 
fanſy yourſelf ſqueez'd up, when you fit like other People. 


(a) Set, in Ful. cap. 39. Macrod, Saturr, lid. 2. Cap. 7. (b) Lis. 1. 
94419. ( De Ke 1 et. lib. 1. cap. 10, | | 
In 
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In which he gave a very ſevere Wipe on the Double-dealing 
of the Orator (a). 

Publius was a Syrian by Birth, but receiv'd his Education 
at Rome in the Condition of a Slave. Having by ſever! 
Specimens of Wit obtain'd his Freedom, he ſet to write M. 
mick Pieces, and acted them with wonderful Applauſe abou: 


the Towns in Italy. At laſt, being brought to Rome, to 


bear a Part in Cæſar's Plays, he challeng'd all the Dramatic; 
Writers and Actors, and won the Prize from every Man of 


them, one by one, even from Laberius himſelf (b). A Col 
lection of Sentences taken out of his Works are ſtill extant. | 
Joſeph Scaliger gave them a very high Encomium, and 


thought it worth his while to turn them into Gree. 


(a) Macrob. Saturn, hb. 2. cap. 7, (5) Idem, lib. 2. cap. 7. 
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C H A P. VI. 
Of the Ro max Tragedy and Comedy. 


T HE Roman Tragedy and Comedy were wholly borrow' | 
from the Grec!ans, and therefore do not ſo properly fall 
under the preſent Defign : Yet in order to a right underſtand. 
ing of theſe Pieces, there is Scope enough for a very uſeful | 
Enquiry, without roaming fo far as Athens, unleſs upon 


neceſſary Errand. "Fhe Parts of a Play, agreed on by ancicut 


and modern Writers, arc theſe four: Firſt, The Protajis, or 


Entrance, which gives a Light only to the Characters of the 


Perſons, and proceeds very little to any Part of the Action. | 
Secondly, The Epitaſis, or working up of the Plot, whe! 
the Play grows warmer; the Deſign or Action of it is draw. 
ing on, and you ſee ſomething promiſing that it will come 
to paſs. Thirdly, The Cata/ta/rs, or, in a Roman Word, die 


Status, the Height and full Growth of the Play : This miy 


properly be call'd the Counter-turn, which deſtroys that Ex. 
pectation, embroils the Action in new Difficulties, and leates 
us far diſtant from that Hope in which it found us. Laſtiy, 
the Cataſtrophe, or Avas, the Diſcovery, or unravelling ot 
the Plot. Here we ſee all Things ſettling again on their firlt | 


Foundations, and the Obſtacles which hindred the Dehen | 
or | 
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or Action of the Play once remov'd, it ends with that Reſem- 
blance of Truth and Nature, that the Audience are ſatisfied 
| with the Conduct of it (a). It's a Queſtion whether the firſt 
Roman Drama's were divided into Acts; or at leaſt it ſeems 
| probable, that thoſe were not admitted into Comedy, *till af- 
ter it had loſt it's Chorus, and ſo ſtood in need of ſome more 
| necefſary Diviſions than could be made by the Muſick only. 
Vet the five Acts were ſo eſtabliſh'd in the Time of Horace, 
chat he gives it for a Rule, Ars Poet. 189. 


Co- 
tant, | 
and | 


Neve minor, neu fit guinto productior actu 
Fabula. | 


The Diſtinction of the Scenes ſeems to have been an In- 


| rention of the Grammarians, and is not to be found in the old 
| Copies of Plautus and Terence; and therefore theſe are wholly 


left out in the excellent French and Engliſh Tranſlations. 
The Drama's, preſented at Rome, were divided in general 


into Palliatæ and Togate, Græcian, and properly Roman, In 


te former, the Plot being laid in Greece, the Actors were 
nabited according to the Faihion of that Country; in the 
other, the Perſons were ſuppos'd to be Romans. But then 
the Comedies properly Roman were of ſeveral Sorts : Pra- 
extatæ, when the Actors were ſuppos'd to be Perſons of 
Quality, fuch as had the Liberty of wearing the Prætexta, 
or Purple Gown : Tabernariæ, when the Tabernæ, low or- 
dnary Buildings, were expreſs'd in the Scenes, the Perſons 
deing of the lower Rank. Suetonius (b) informs us, That 
C. Melifſus, in the Time of Auguſtus, introduc'd a new Sort 
of Tegatæ, which he call'd Trabeatæ. Monſieur Dacier is of 
Opinion, that they were wholly taken up in Matters relating 
io the Camp, and that the Perſons repreſented were ſome of 


de chief Officers (c) : For the Trabea was the proper Habit 


of the Conſul, when he ſet forward on any warlike Deſign. 
There was a Species of Comedy different from both thele, 
and more inclining to Farce, which they call'd Atellana, from 
fella, a Town of the Oſcians in Campania,, where it was firſt 
myented. The chief Deſign of it was Mirth and Jeſting, 
ho ſometimes with a Mixture of Debauchery, and laſcivious 
Poltures) and therefore the Actors were not reckon'd among 
ue Hiſtriones, or common Players, but kept the Benefit of 
their Fribe, and might be liſted for Soldiers, a Privilege 

(a) Ay. Dryden's Dramat. Eſſay. (5) Pe Cari: Grammat. 21. (e) Net. 
% Utrace's Art, Test. 8 


allow'd 
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allow'd only to Freemen. Sometimes perhaps the Atellans 
were preſented between the Acts of other Comedies, by way 
ot Exodium, or Interlude: As we meet with Exodium fee, 
lanicum in Suetonius (a). 

Tho” all the Rules by which the Drama is practis'd at th. 
Day, either ſuch as relate to the Juſtneſs and Symmetry of 
the Plot, or the Epiſodical Ornaments, ſuch as Deſcriptions, 
Narrations, and other Beauties not eilential to the Play, were 
deliver'd to us by the Ancients, and the Judgments which 
we make, of all Performances of this Kind, are guided by 
their Examples and Directions; yet there are ſeveral Things 
belonging to the old Dramatick Pieces, which we cannot at 
all underſtand by the Modern, fince, not being eſſential to 
theſe Works, they have been long diſus d. Of this Sort we 
may reckon up, as particularly worth our Obſervation, the 
Buſkin and the Sock, the Maſques, the Chorus, and the 
Flutes. | 

The Cothurnus and the Soccus were ſuch eminent Marks 
of Diſtinction between the old Tragedy and Comedy, that 
they were brought not only to ſignify thoſe diſtinct Specics | 
of Dramatick Poetry, but to expreſs the ſublime and the 
humble Style in any other Compoſition : As Martial calls 
Virgil Cothurnatus, tho” he never meddled with Tragedy. 


Grande Cothurnati pone Maronis opus. 


This Cothurnus is thought to have been a ſquare high Sor | 90 
of Boot, which made the Actors appear above the ordinaty 


Size of Mortals, ſuch as they ſuppos'd the old Heroes io tt 
have generally been; and at the fame Time, giving them by 
Leave to move but ſlowly, were well accommodated to the 0 
State and Gravity which Subjects of that Nature require. ia 
Yet tis plain they were not in uſe only on the Stage; for bie 
Virgil brings in the Goddeſs Venus in the Habit of a T7 WM wi 
Maid, telling Zneas, i. 340. met 

Ma 


Virginibus Tyriis mos eſt geſtare pharetram, 
Purpureoque alte ſuras vincire cothurno. 


From which it appears, that the Hunters ſometimes were | 
Buſkins to ſecure their Legs: But then we muſt ſuppoſe then | 
to be much lighter and better contriv'd than the other, f 
fear they ſhould prove a Hindrance to the Swiftneſs and A. 


(a) ber. 45. 5:2 
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requir'd in that Sport. The Women in ſome Parts of Italy 


1 1] wear a Sort of Shoes, or rather Stilts, ſomewhat like 
theſe Buſxins, which they call Coppin: : Laſſels informs us, 
that he had ſeen them at Venicè a full half-yard high. 

The Svcct was a flight Kind of Covering for the F ect, 
whence the Faſhion and the Name of our Socks are deriv'd. 
ihe Comedians wore thele, to repreſent the Vility of the 


Perle us tney repreſcrited, as debauch'd young Sparks, old 


crazy Mifers, Pimps, Paraſites, Strumpets, and the reſt of 
that Gang; for the Sock being proper to the Women, as it 

g cry light and thin, was always counted ſcandalous when 
worn by Men. Thus Seneca (a) exclaims againſt Caligula for 

ftting to judge upon Life and Death in a rich Pair of Socks, 
aorn'd wah | Gold and Silver. 

Another Reaſon, why they were taken up by the Actors of 
Comedy, might be, becauſe they Were the fitteſt that could 
be imagin'd for Dancing. Thus Catulius invokes Hymen the 
Patron of Weddings : Ix. 9. 

\ HTuc vent niveo gereis 
Luteum pede ſoccum, 
Eæcituſq ue bilari die, 

Nuptialid conci neus 
Voce carmina tinnulia, 

Pelle humim pedibus —— 


The gel or Maſque, A. Gell: us (6) derives (accoriing 
to an old Author) from Per ſono, to found thoroughly ; be- 
cauſe theſe Vizards being put over the Face, and left open 
at the Mouth, render'd the Voice much clearer and fuller, 
by contracting it into a lefler Compaſs. But Scaliger will not 
allow of this Conjecture. However the Reaſon of it (which 
hall that concerns us at preſent) appears from all the old 
Figures of the Maſques, in which we find always a very large 
ia Hole defign'd for the Mouth. Madam Dacter, who 
met with the Draughts of the comick Vizards 1n a very old 
Manuſcript of Terence, informs us, that they were not like 
curs, which cover only the Face, but that they came over the 
W hole Head, and had always a Sort of Peruke of Hair faſt- 
encd on them, proper to the Perſon whom they were to re- 
Pro ent; 

The Original of the Maſque | is referr'd by Hors we to A 
yl, whereas before the Actors had no other Ditguiſe, but 


(b) AH, lib. v. cap. 7. 


(a) Bene fie. lib. 2. cap 12. | 
＋ „ to 
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allow'd only to Freemen. Sometimes perhaps the Atellans 
were preſented between the Acts of other Comedies, by way 
of Exodium, or Interlude: As we meet with Exodium tel. 
lanicum in Suetonius (a). 


Tho' all the Rules by which the Drama is practis'd at this | 
Day, either ſuch as relate to the Juſtneſs and Symmetry of | 
the Plot, or the Epiſodical Ornaments, ſuch as Deſcriptions, | 
Narrations, and other Beauties not eſlential to the Play, were 
deliver'd to us by the Ancients, and the Judgments which | 
we make, of all Performances of this Kind, are guided by | 
their Examples and Directions; yet there are ſeveral Things | 
belonging to the old Dramatick Pieces, which we cannot at | 
all underitand by the Modern, ſince, not being eſſential to 
- theſe Works, they have been long diſus' d. Of this Sort we 
may reckon up, as particularly worth our Obſervation, the 
Buſkin and the Sock, the Maſques, the Chorus, and the 


Flutes. 


The Cothurnus and the Soccus were ſuch eminent Marks 1 
of Diſtinction between the old Tragedy and Comedy, that 
they were brought not only to ſignify thoſe diſtinct Specs 
of Dramatick Poetry, but to expreſs the fublime and the 
humble Style in any other Compoſition : As Martial cas 


Virgil Cothurnatus, tho' he never meddled with Tragedy. 


Grande Cothurnati pone Maronis opus. 


This Cothurnus is thought to have been a ſquare high Sor. 
of Boot, which made the Actors appear above the ordinary } 
Size of Mortals, ſuch as they ſuppos'd the old Heroes o 
have generally been; and at the ſame Time, giving them 
Leave to move but ſlowly, were well accommodated to tie 
State and Gravity which Subjects of that Nature requirel. 
Yet *tis plain they were not in uſe only on the Stage; for 
Virgil brings in the Goddeſs Venus in the Habit of a Tyii" 4 


Maid, telling Æneas, i. 340. 


Virginibus Tyriis mos eſt geſtare pharetram, 
Purpureoque alte ſuras vincire cothurno. 


From which it appears, that the Hunters ſometimes wore þ 
Buſkins to ſecure their Legs: But then we muſt ſuppoſe then 
to be much lighter and better contriv'd than the other, i 
fear they ſhould prove a Hindrance to the Swiftneſs and A. 


(a) Tiber. 45, 
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ty requir'd in that Sport. The Women in ſome Parts of Italy 
5 wear 2 Sort of Shoes, or rather Stilts, ſomewhat le 

ſe Bukins, which they call Coppin! : Laſſels informs us, 
that he had ſeen them at Venice a full halt-yard high. 

The Socci was a flight Kind of Covering for the F ect, 
whence the Faſhion and the Name of our Socks are deriv'd. 

The Comedians wore thele, to repreſent the Vility of the 
Pcrions they repreſcrited, as debauch'd young Sparks, old 
crazy Miters, Pimps, Paraſites, Strumpets, and the reſt of 
thar Gang; for the Sock being proper to the Women, as it 
Was very light and thin, was always counted ſcandalous when 
worn by Men. Thus Sezec2 (a) exclaims againſt Caligula for 
ting to judge upon Life and Death in a rich Fair of Socks, 
word with Gold and Silver. 

Another Reaſon, why they were taken up by the Actors of 
Comedy, might be, becauſe they were the fitteſt that could 
be imagin'd for D. ancing. Thus Catulius invokes Hymen the 
burn of W ediings : lix. 9. | 


tTuc veni nives gerens 

Luteum pede joccum, 

Excituſque hilari die, 
Nuptialia conci nens 

Face carmina tiunula, 

Pelle humitm pedibus — 


The Perſona, or Maſque, A. Gellius (v derives (according 

to an old Author) from Pe: ſono, to and thoroughly ; be- 
daule theſe Vizards being put over the Face, and left open 
at the Mouth, render'd the Voice much clearer and fuller, 
by contracting it into a leſſer Compaſs. But Scaliger will noi 
«tow of this Conjecture. However the Reaſon of it (which 
all that concerns us at preſent) appears from all the old 
Fiures of the Maſques, in which we find always a very large 
ng Hole deſign'd for the Mouth. Madam Dacier, who 
with the Draughts of the comick Vizards in a very old 
Mar uſcript of Terence, informs us, that they were not like 
ours, which cover only the Face, but that they came over the 
whole Head, and had always a Sort of Peruke of Hair faſt- 
med on them, proper to the Perſon whom they were to re- 

prejent; 

The Original of the Maſque i 18 referr'd by re 2 to A. 5 
cyl, whereas before the Actors had no other Diſguiſe, but 


(a) Benet. ub. 2. cap. 12. | (5) AH. lib. v. Lap. 7. 


10 
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to ſmear over their Faces with odd Colours; and yet this wy 


well enough, when their Stage was no better than a Cart. 


Ignotum Tragite genus inveniſſe Camene 
Dicitur, & plauſtris vexiſſe Poemata Theſpis : 
Duc canerent agerentque peruncti fecibus ora, 
Poſt hunc perjone pallzque repertor honeſt 
A. ſchylus, & modicts implevit pulpita tiguis; 
Et docuit magnumque logui, nitique Cothurno. Ars Poet. 2, 5. 


When Theſprs firſt expos'd the Tragick Muſe, 
Rude were the Actors, and a Cart the Scene; 
Where ghaſtly Faces, ſtain'd with Lees of Wine, 
Frighted the Children, and amus'd the Croud. 
This Aſchylus (with Indignation) ſaw, 

And built a Stage, found out a decent Dreſs, 
Brought Vizards in (a civiler Diſguiſe) 

And taught Men how to ſpeak, and how to act. 


[My Lord Roſcommius. 


The Chorus Hedelin defines to be a Company of Actors, 
repreſenting the Aſſembly or Body of thoſe Perſons, who ei 


ther were preſent, or probably might be ſo, upon that Place 


or Scene where the Buſineſs was ſuppos'd to be tranſacted. 
This is exactly obſerv'd in the four Grecian Dramatick Poets, 
Aſchylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Ariſtophanes; but the on- 
ly Latin Tragedies which remain, thoſe under the Name of 


Seneca, as they are faulty in many Reſpects, fo particularly 
are they in the Chorus's ; for ſometimes they hear all thats 
ſaid upon the Stage, ſee all that's done, and ſpeak very pro- ? 
perly to all; at other Times one would think they were 
blind, deaf, or dumb. In many of theſe Drama's, one can 


hardly tell whom they repreſent, how they were dreſs'd, what 


Reaſon brings them on the Stage, or why they are of one 
Sex more than of another. Indeed the Verſes are fine, full } 
of Thought, and over-loaded with Conceit, but may in moſt 2 
Places be very well ſpar'd, without ſpoiling any thing either 
in the Senſe or the Repreſentation of the Poem. Beſides, the 
Thebais has no Chorus at all, which may give us Occaſion to 
doubt of what Scaliger affirms ſo poſitively, that Tragedy 3 


was never without Chorus's. For it ſeems probable enough 


that in the Time of the debauch'd and looſe Emperors, when 1 
Mimicks and Buffoons came in for Interludes to Tragedy 25 q 


well as Comedy, the Chorus ceas'd by Degrees to be a Part * 
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| | the Dramatick Pocm, and dwindled into a Troop of Muſi- 
uy and Dancers, who mark'd the Intervals of the Acts. 
The Office of the Chorus is thus excellently deliver'd by 


| Horace - De Art. Poet. 193. 


Actaris partes Chorus officiumque virile 
Defendat : neu quid medios intercinat actus, 


276 Quod non propoſito conducat & hereat apte, 

Ille bonis faveatque & concilietur amicis, 

Ii regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes ; 

Je dapes laudet menſe brevis; ile ſalubrent 

uſlitiam, legeſque & apertis otia portis. 

ile tegat commiſſa ; deoſque precetur & oret, 

Ut redcat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 

A Chorus ſhould ſupply what Action wants, 

And has a generous and manly Part, 
1 Bridles wild Rage, loves rigid Honeſty, 
lows And ſtrict Obſervance of impartial Laws, 
7 Sobriety, Security, and Peace, 
hace And begs the Gods to turn bright Fortunc's Wheel, 
ged. To raife the Wretched, and pull down the Proud 
oets, But nothing muſt be ſung between the Acts 
1 But what ſome Way conduces to the Plot. 
1e of [My Lord Roſcommon, 
uy us Account is chiefly to be underſtood of the Chorus of 
pro- ö Iragedies 3 ; yet the old Comedics, we are aſtur'd, had their 
were Crus too, as yet appears in Ariſſophaues; where, beſides 
e cn hoſe compos'd of the ordinary Sort of Perſons, we meet 
what ih one of Clouds, another of Frogs, and a third of Waſps, 
- one aut all very conformable to the Nature of the Subject, and 
| full dremely comical. 
moſt Twould be foreign to our preſent Pur pole, to trace the 
either orginal of the Chor ur, and to ſhew how it was regulated by 
;, the Liebig, (generally honour'd with the Title of the firſt Tra- 
on to n;) whereas before *twas nothing elſe but a Company 
a96ly b Muſicians ſinging and dancing in Honour of Bacchus. It 
ouch Ml © be more proper to obſerve how it came, after ſome 
when lc, to be left out in Comedy, as it is in that of the Ro- 
dy as 0 f{race's Reaſon is, that the Malignity and ſatyrical 
art of bur ot the Poets was the Cauſe of it; for they made 
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the Chorus's abuſe People Jo ſcverely, and with fo bare : 
Face, that the Magiſtrates at laſt forbad them to uſe e any at 


all: De Art. Poet. 283. 


Chor 4/4 le 
Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure noceudli. 


But perh: abs, if the Rules of Probabili ty had not Iikewi: 
{conded this Prohibition, the Poets would have peer i 
their Chorus ſtill, bating the ſatyrical Edge of it. Therefor, 
a farther Reaſon may be offcr'd for this Alteration. Comedy 
took its Model and Conſtitution from Tragedy; and when 
the downright Abuling of living Perſons was prohibited, they 
invented new Subjects, which they govern'd by the Rules 0. 
Tragedy; but as they were neceſhtated to paint the Action: 
of the Vulgar, and conſequently confin'd to mean Event, 
they generally choſe the Place of their Scene in ſome Strect, 
before the Houſes of thoſe whom they ſuppos'd concern'd 
in the Plot: Now it was not very likely that there ſhould 
be ſuch a Company in thoſe Places, managing an Intrigur 
of inconſiderable Perſons from Morning till Night. Thus 
Comedy of itſelf let fall the Chorus, which it could no 
preſerve with any Probability. 

The Tibiæ, or Flutes, are as little underſtood as any par- 
ticular Subject of Antiquity, and yet without the Know: 
Joie of them we can make nothing of the Titles prefix d 10 
Terence's Comedies. Horace gives us no farther Light into 
this Matter, than by obſerving the Difference between the 
ſmall rural Pipe, and the larger and louder Flute, after- 
wards brought into Faſhion; however his Account is not .,. 

be paſs'd by : Ars Poct. 202. 


Tibia non ut nunc orichalco vinaa, tubæque 
Amula; ſed tenuis fimplexque foramine pauco, 
Adjpirars & adejje choris erat utilis, atque 
Nondum ſpiſſu nimis complere ſedilia flatu : 
Dus ſane populus numerabilis, uthote parvus, 
Et frugi caſtuſque verecunduſque coibat. 
Poſtquam cepit agros extendere vickor, & urben 
Latior amplecti murus, vinoque diurno 
Placari Genius feſtis impune diebus ; 
Acceſſit numeriſpue madiſque libentia major. 
Indoctus quid enim ſaperet, liberque laborum 
Ruſticus ur bono confuſus, turpis honeſto 2 | 
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dic priſee motumque & luxurian addidit arti 
Tibicen, traxitque vagus per pulpita cle. 


Firſt the ſhrill Sound of a ſmall rural Pipe 

(Not loud like 'I rumpets, nor adorn'd as now) 
Was Entertainment {or the Infant Stage, 

And pleas'd the thin and baſbſul Audience 

Of our well-meaning. trucal Anceſtors. 

But, when our Walls and Limits were enlarg'd, 
And Men (grown wanton by Proſperity) 


g Studied new Arts of Luxury and ale, 

= Ihe Verſe, the Mulick, and the Scenes improv'd; 

55 For how ſhould Ignorance be Judge of Wit ? 

15 Or Men of Senſe applaud the Jeſts of Fools? 

+... Then came rich Clothes and graceful Action in, 

Ku. And Inſtruments were tught more moving Notes. 

v; nl [My Lord Roſcommon. 

uld 1 5 

55 his Relation, tho' very excellent, cannot ſilve the main 

hy MW Diiculty; and that is, to give the proper Piſtinction of the 

net Fbotes, according to the feveral Names under which we find 
em, as the Peres and Impares, the Dextre and Siniſtrœ; 

par- Ludi, the Sarrane, and the Phrygics, Moit of the 


fminent Criticks have made ſome Eſlays towards the Clear- 
nz of this Subject, particularly Scaliger, Aldus Manutins, 
d1ma/ms, and Tauaquillus Faber; from whoſe Collections, 
ud her own admirable Judgment, Madam Dacter has lately 
ren us a very rational Account of the Matter. The Per- 
rmers of the Muſick (fays ſhe) play'd always on two Flutes 
e whole Time of the Comedy; that, which they ſtopp'd 
with their Right-hand, was on that Account call'd Right- 
-nded, and that which they ſtopp'd with their Left, Left- 
anded; the firſt had but a few Holcs, and founded a deep 
ue, the other had a great Number of Holes, and gave a 
lirller and ſharper Note. When the Muſicians play'd on 
% Flutes of a different Sound, they us'd to ſay the Piece 
vas play'd Tibiis imparibus, with unequal Flutes, or Tibis 
e & finifiris, with Right and Left-handed Flutes, 
When they play'd on two Flutes of the ſame Sound, they 
d to fay the Muſick was perform'd Tibiis paribus dextris, 
% Righpt-handed Flutes, if they were of the deeper 
14 dr, or elſe Tibiis paribus ſiniſtris, on equal Leſt- handed 
"Utes, if they were thoſe of the ſhriller Note. 

ried 3.3 Two 
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Two equal Right-handed Flutes they call'd Lydian, two 
equal Left-handed ones Sarrane, or Tyrian ; two unequi 


Flutes Phrygian, as Imitations of the Muſick of thoſe Coun. 
tries: The laſt Sort Virgil expreſly attribute; to the PH 


fans, Auneid q. 618. | 


O were Phrygiæ, neque enim Phryges ] ite per alta 
Dindyma, ubi aſſuetis biforem dat Tibia cantum. 


Where, by biforem cantum, the Commentators underſtand! 
an equal Sound, ſuch as was made by two different Pipc,, | 
one flat, and the Other ſharp. f 

The Title of Tereuce's Andria cannot be made out accor-f 
ding to this Explanation, unleſs we ſuppoſe (as there is very! 
good Reaſon) that the Muſick ſometimes chang'd in the! 
acting of a Play, and at the proper Intervals two Riyhi-i 


handed and two Left-handed Flutes might be us'd. 


Our late ingenious Tranſlators of Terence are of a different 
Opinion from the French Lady, when they render 7: 
paribus dextris & jiniſirts; two equal Fiutes, the one Rig Gt. 
handed, and the other Left-handed ; whereas the Mußck 
ſhould ſeem rather to have been perform'd all along on twol 
equal Flutes, ſometimes on two Right-handed, and ſome- 


times on two Leit-handed. 


Old Donatus would have us believe that the Right-hanced, 
or Lydian Flutes denoted the more ſerious Matter and Lan- 
guage of the Comedy; that the Left-handed, or Sarrans,s 
were proper to cxpreſs the Lightneſs of a more jocoſe Style; 
and. that, when a Right-handed Flute was join'd with a Le- 
handed, it gave us to underſtand the Mixture of Gravity aud 
Mirth in the fame Play. But fince the Title of the Heaitn$ 
timoroumenos, or Self-tormenter, informs us, that the Mulch 
was perform'd the firſt Time of acting on unequal Flute 
and the ſecond Time on Right-handed Flutes, we cannot 
agree with the old Scholiaſt, without ſuppoſing the ſama 
Play at one Time to be partly ſerious, and partly merry, and 
at another Time to be wholly of the graver Sort, which would 
be ridiculous to imagine; therefore the ingenious Lady hp 
pily advanceth a very fair Opinion, that the Muſick was noh 
guided by the Subject of the Play, but by the Occalonl 
on which it was preſented. Thus in the Pieces which wat 
acted at Funeral Solemnities, the Muſick was perform'd og 
:wo Right-handed Flutes, as the moſt grave and N. 
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choly. In thoſe acted on any joy ful Account, the Muſick 
conhiſted of two Left-handed Flutes, as the briſkeſt and moſt 
ry. But in the great Feſtivals of the Gods, which parti- 
cipated of an equal Share of Mirth and Religion, the Mu- 
{ck in the Comedies was perform'd with unequal Flutes, the 
one Right-handed, and the other Left-handed ; or elſe by 
Turns, ſometimes on two Right-handed Flutcs, and fome- 
times on two Left-handed, as may be judg'd of Terence's 
Fair Andrian. TY 

If any thing farther deſerves our Notice in Relation to the 
Riman Drama's, it is the remarkable Difference between 
their Actors and thoſe of Greece; for at Athens the Actors 
were generally Perſons of good Birth and Education, for the 
moſt Part Orators or Poets of the firſt Rank. Sometimes 
we find Kings themſelves performing on the "Theatres ; and 
Cornelius Nepos ailures us, that to appear on the publick 
Stage was not in the leaſt injurious to any Man's Character 
or Honour (a). 

But in Rome we meet with a quite contrary Practice; for 
the Hiſtriones (fo call'd from Hiſter, ſignifying a Player in 
the Language of the Tuſcans, from whom they were firſt 
brought to Rome to appeaſe the Gods in Time of a Plague) 
were the moſt ſcandalous Company imaginable, none of that 
Profeſſion being allow'd the Privilege to belong to any Tribe, 
or rank'd any higher than the Slaves; however, if any of 
tem happen'd at the fame Time to be excellent Artiſts, 
nd Men of good Morals, they ſeldom fail'd of the Eſteem 
ind Reſpect of the chiefeſt Perſons in the Commonwealth. 
This is evident from the Account we have in Hiſtory of the 
umirable Roſcius, of whom Tully, his familiar Friend, has 
et this laſting Commendation : Cum artifex ej uſmodi ſit, 
it folus dignus videatur eſſe, qui in Scena jpeftetur ; tum vir 


| ein/modt eft, ut ſolus dignus videatur qui eo non accedat (b). 


do compleat an Artiſt, that he ſeem'd the only Perſon who 
iſcery'd to tread the Stage; and yet at the ſame Time ſo 
txcellent a Man in all other Reſpects, that he ſeem'd the 
Oy Perſon who of all Men ſhould not take up that Pro- 


% 


ton, | 


(a) In Prefat. Fit. (6) Pro Quinct. 
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CHA FT, VII. 
the Sacred, Votive, and Funeral Gamers, 


H E ſacred Games, being inſtituted on ſcvera! (oo! 


to the Honour of ſeveral Deities, are 5 vided into he! 
SPCC1C3, all which Very frequently eu in Authors, anden * 


be thus in ſhort deſerſb'd. | 
The LUDI MEGALENSES were inſehutel to the te. 


nour of the Creat (roddeſs, or the Mother of the Gods, wm 
her Statue was brought with ſo much Pomp from Pc Nr 


to Rome; they confiſted only of Scenical Sporta, and were a 


ſolemn Time of Invitation to Entertainments amo mo Fries. Þ 
In the ſolemn Proccſſion the Women danc'd ! before the Int e 
of the Goddeſs, and the Magiſtrates appcar” de in all het | 


Robes, whence came the Phraſe cf Purpura Megalerſtt: 


they laſted fix Days, from the Pay before the No es of Aoril 


to the Ides. At firſt the) y ſeem to have been called the He. 
galenha, from ute, great, and afterwards to have lot ths 
„; ſince we 


no Servant was allow'd to bear a Part in 1 Se . 
The LUDI CER#ALES were deſign'd to the Honour 


of Ceres, and borrow'd from Eleuſine in Greece. In their} 
Games the Matrons repreſented the Grief of Ceres, aſter he 


had loſt her Daughter Proſerpine, and her Travels to fv 


her again, They were held from the Day before tlie Ides of 


Abril, eight Days together in the Circus, where, helices the 


Combats of Horſemen, and other Diverſions, was led up ite] 


Pompa Circenſis, or Cerealis, conſiſting of a ſolemn Procen 


ſion of the Perſons that wers to engage in the Exerciſe>, c- 
companied with the Magiſtra ates : and Ladies of C Quality, te] 
Statues of the Gods, and of famous Men, being cered! 


along in State on Waggons, which they call'd Thenj@. 


LUDI FLORALKE $, facred to Flora, and celebrated 
(upon Advice of the Sibylline Oracles) every Spring, to beg a 
Bleſſing on the Graſs, Trees, and Flowers. Moſt have been 
of Opinion that oy ow'd their Original to a famous Wade, 
who, having gain'd a great Eſtate by her Trade, left tie 

| CommonwW 631008 


Part II. 


nnd them more fre 15 HeTnNt oy 298 der the! Name . of | 
Megaleſia. It is Par ticularly remarkable ip theſe Games, that] 
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Commonwealth her Heir, with this Condition, that every 
Year they ſhould celebrate her Birth-day with publick Sports; 
++c Magiſtrates, to avoid ſuch a publick Scandal, and at the 
me Time to keep their Promiſe, held the Games on the 
Day appointed, but pretended that it was done in the Ho- 
rour of a new Goddeſs, the Patroncis of Flowers. Whether 
this Conjecture be true or no, we are certain that the main 
Part of the Solemnity was manag'd by a Company of lewd 
Strumpets, Who ran up and down naked, ſometimes dan- 
cing, ſometimes fighting, or acting the Mimicks. However 
came to paſs, the wWileſt and g aveſt Rerrans were not for 
{continuing this Cuſtom, tho” the moſt indecent imagina- 
For Portius Cato, when he was preſent at theſe Games, 
and ſaw the People aſhamed to let the Maids ſtrip whilc 
te was 5 there, immediately went out of the Theatre, to let 
Ceremony have its Courſe (a). Learned Men arc now 
= 3 tha the vulgar Notion of Flora, the Strumpet, is 
puzcly a Fiction of Ladtantius, from whom it was taken. 
Fra appears to have been a Sabine Goddeſs ; and the Ludi 
Fiirales to have been inſtituted A. UV. C. 614, with the 
tines of many Perſons then convicted of the Crimen Pecu- 


cru, for appropriating to themſelves the publick Land of 


tre State (J). 

LUDI MAR TIALES, inſtituted to the Honour of 
bars, and held twice in the Year, on the th of the Ides 
of May, and again on the Kalends of Auguſt, the Day on 
wich his Temple was conſecrated. They had no particu- 
ir Ceremonies that we can meet with, beſides the ordinary 
d59rts in the Circo, and Amphitheatre. 

3 APOLLINARES, celebrated to the Honour of 


Hoelz. They owe their Original to an old prophetical Sort 


of 3 Poem caſually found, in which the Romans were ad- 


, that, if they deſir'd to drive out the Troops of their 
Fu icmies which infeſted their Borders, they thould inſtitute 
rearly Games to Apollo, and at the Time of their Celebration 
make a Collection out of the publick and private Stocks, 
tor a Preſent to the God, appointing ten Men to take Care 
ey were held with the ſame Ceremonies as in Greece (c). 
Macrobius relates, that the firſt Time theſe Games were 
kept, an Alarm being given by the Enemy, the People im- 
medlately march'd out againſt them, and, during the Fight, 


lg Tos Maxim. lib. 2. cap. 5+ 


(%. Giav. Irefot. 2d 1 Torr. 
Te, zur, 4, R. (e) Liv. lib, xxv. 
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Wt ſaw a Cloud of Arrows diſcharg'd from the Sky on the 2d. WW *© © 
lik verſe Troops, ſo as to put them to a very diſorderly Fliphy 5 
4 and ſecure the Victory to the Romans (a). The People fa 25 8 
I | ſce the Circenſian Plays, all crown'd with Lawrel, the Gat W © © 
19108 | were ſet open, and the Day kept ſacred with all Manner of f, 
if | Ceremonics. Theſe Games at firſt were not fix'd, but key: = 
1's every Year upon what Day the Prætor thought fit, till about WM © r 
145 the Year of the City 545, a Law paſs'd to ſettle them fer t 
VN ever on a conſtant Day, which was near the Nones of 7h. MW © ! 
1 This Alteration was occaſion'd by a grievous Plague then W © * 
bl raging in Rome, which they thought might in ſome Me- A 
"nt ture be allay'd by that Act of Religion (). 1 
oth LUDI CAPITOLINY, inſtituted to the Honour + MW © * 
Jupiter Capitolinus, upon the Account of prelerving hi; MW © | 
Temple from the Gauls. A more famous Sort of Cai! MW We 
Games were brought up by Domitiau, to be held every 9e Par 
Years, with the Name of Agones Capitolini, in imitation ot , 
the Gracias, In theſe the Profeſſors of all Sorts had a pu- © 

lick Contention, and the Victors were crown'd, and pre by 
iented with Collars, and other Marks of Honour. MF Bu 
LUDI ROMANI, the moſt ancient Games, inſtituted 1 MW ma! 
the firſt building of the Circus by Tarquinius Priſcus. Hence bel 
in a ſtrict Senſe, Ludi Circenſes are often us'd to ſigniſy the tides 
ſame Solemnity. They were deſign'd to the Honour of the 1 Aug 

three great Deities, Jupiter, Funo, and Minerva. Lis worth tne 
obſerving, that tho' they were uſually call'd Circenſes, yet in WM ©) 
Livy we meet with the Ludi Romani Scenic? (c), intimating 1 cov 
that they were celebrated with new Sports. The old T, MW 
make them to be kept nine Days together, from the Day 1 1 
before the Nones, to the Day before the Ides of September: de 
In which too we find another Sort of Ludi Romani, cl: MW nt 
brated five Days together, within two Days after the. Cor 
P. Manutius thinks the laſt to have been inftituted very lat, WW Wh 
not till after the Proſecution of Verres by Cicero (d). Wii 
LUDI CONSUALES, inſtituted by Romulus, with De- [ 
ſign to ſurprize the Sabine Virgins; the Account of which is ]W at 
thus given us by Plutarch. He gave out as if he had found WU 50! 

“ an Altar of a certain God hid under Ground; the Gol Wl Ye 
<< they call'd Conſus, the God of Counſel : This is propet!y 1 Ane 
« Neptune, the Inventor of Horſe- riding; for the Altars ſeu 
< kept cover'd in the great Circo; only at Horſe- races, the" of! 
&« jt appears to publick View; and ſome ſay twas not witi- } 6 
(a) Saturn. lib. 1. cal. 17. (6) Liv, lib. 25, (e) Lit. 3. (4) Manut. * Foun : Gp. 
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© our Reaſon, that this God had his Altar hid under 
« Ground, becauſe all Counſels ought to be ſecret and con- 
& ceal'd. Upon Ditcovery of this Altar, Romulus, by Pro- 
« clamation, appointed a Day for a ſplendid Sacrifice, and 
for publick Games and Shows to entertain all Sorts 0! 
People, and many flock d thither ; he himſelf fat upper- 
« moſt among his Nobles, clad in Purple. Now the Sign of 
« their falling on was to be, whenever he aroſc and gather'd > 
„up his Robe, and threw it over his Body; his Men ſtood 
„all ready arm'd, with their Eyes intent upon him; and 
“ when the Sign was given, drawing their Swords, and fal- 
« ling on with a great Shout, bore away the Daughters of 
« the Sabines, they themſelves flying, without any Lett or 
« Hindrance.” Theſe Games were celebrated yearly on the 
twelfth of the Kalends of September, conſiſting for the moſt 
part of Horſe-Races, and Encounters in the Circus. : 

LUDI COMPITALITII, ſo call'd from the Campita, 
or Croſs-Lanes, Where they were inſtituted and celebrated 
by the rude Multitude that was got together, before the 
Building of Rome. They ſeem to have been laid down for 
many Years, till Servius Tulius reviv'd them. They were 
held during the Compitalia, or Feaſts of the Lares, who pre- 
ded as well over Streets as Houſes. Suetonius tells us, that 
Auguſtus order'd the Lares to be crown'd twice a Year at 
the Compitalitian Games, with Spring-Flowers (a). This 
crowning the Houſhold-Gods, and offering Sacrifices up and 
down in the Streets, made the greateſt Part of the Solemnity 
of the Feaſt. 

LUDI AUGUST ALES and PALATINI, both inſti- 
tuted to the Honour of Auguſtus, after he had been enroll'd 
in the Number of the Gods; the former by the common 
Conſent of the People, and the other by his Wife Livia, 
which were always celebrated in the Palace (6). They were 
both continued by the ſucceeding Emperors. 

LUDI SACULARES, the moſt remarkable Games 
tat we meet with in the Reman Story. The common Opi- 
nion makes them to have had a very odd Original, of which 


we have a tedious Relation in Valerius Maximus (05 of the 


ancients, and Angelus Politianus (d ) of the Moderns. Mon- 
leur Dacier, in his excellent Remarks on the Secular Poem 
of Horace, paſſes by this old Conceit as trivial and fabulous, 
(a) Aug. cap. 32. (6) Dio. lib. 56. Seton. Calig. 36. ( Lib. 2. 

cap. g. (4) Mi cellay. cap. 58. 
and 
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and aſſures us, that we need go no farther for the Riſe 9 
the Cuſtom, than to the Sibylline Oracles, for Which th 
Romans had fo great an Eſteein and Veneration. 

In theſe ſacred Writings, there was one famous Prone 


to this Eftect ; That if the Romars, at the Beginning of exe. | 
ry Ape, ſhould hold folemn Games in the Campus Martiy; | 
to the Honour of Pluto, Projerpine, Funo, Abolis, Dian, | 
Ceres, and the Parcæ, or three fatal Sifters, their Citv ſhout | 
ever flouriſh, and all Nations be 1ubjected to their Dominion, | 
They were very ready to obey the Oracle, and, in all tle | 
Ceremonies us'd on that Occaſion, conform'd themſelves t; | 
The whole Manner of the Solemnity was x | 
follows: In the firit Place, the Heralds receiv'd Orders to | 
make an Invitation of the whole World to come to a Fei} | 
which they had never ſeen already, and ſhould never jee a. 
Some few Days before the Beginning of the Games, | 
the Quindecimviri, taking their Seats in the Capitol, and in 
the Palatine Temple, diſtributed among the People pur. 
fying Cuinpontions, as F laimbeaus, Brimſtone, and Sulphur, | 
From hence the People paſs'd on to D:ana's Temple on the 


its Directions. 


T1117 
& a: 7 


Aventine Mountain, carrying W heat, Barley, and Beans, 2 


an Offering; and after this they ſpent whole Nights in I). 


votion to the Deſtinies. At length, when the Time of the 
Games was actually come, which continu'd three Days a 
three Nights, the People aſlembled in the Campus Alurtis 
and ſacrificed to Tupiter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, it 
Parce, Ceres, Pluto, and Proſerpine. On the firſt Night 


of the Feait, the Emperor, accompanied by the Daindecin'- 1 


vIri, commanded three Altars to be rais'd on the Bank o. 
Titer, which they ſprinkled with the Blood of three Lambs, 
and then procecded to burn the Offerings and the Vitims. 
After this they mark'd out a Space which ſerv'd for a 7%. 
atre, being illuminated by an innumerable Multitude ot 
Flambeaus and Fires: here they ſung ſome certain Hymns 
compos'd on this Occaſion, and celebrated all Kinds ot 
Sports. On the Day after, when they had been at the Ca- 
pitol to offer the Victims, they return'd to the Campus Ilan. 
tius, and held Sports to the Honour of Apollo and D1ars. 
Theſe laſted till the next Day, when the noble Matrons, 2! 


the Hour appointed by the Oracle, went to the Capitol to g 


ſing Hymns to Jupiter. On the third Day, which conclu- 
ded the Feaſt, twenty-ſeven young Boys, and as many 
Girls, ſung in the Temple of Palatine Apollo, Hymns and 
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| Verſes in Greek and Latin, to recommend the City to the 
Protection of thoſe Deities whom they deſign'd particularly 
to honour by their Sacrifices. 
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The famous Secular Poem of Horace was compos'd for 


this luſt Day, in the Secular Game held by Auguſtus. Da. 
der has given his Judgment on this Poem, as the Mafter- 
piece of Horace; and believes that all Antiquity cannot fur- 
niſh us with any thing more happily compleat. 


There has been much Controverſy, whether theſe Games 


| i=cre celebrated every hundred, or every hundred and ten 


cars. For the former Opinion, Cenſorinus (a) alledges the 
Teſtimony of Valerius Antias, Varro, and Livy ; and this 


vas certainly the Space of Time which the Romans call'd 
| Sacuium, Or an Age. 
| thority of the Regiſters, or Commentaries of the 


For the later he produceth the Au- 
Quindecim- 
drt, and the Edicts of Auguſtus, beſides the plain Evidence 
of Horace in his Secular Poem; 21. 


Certus undenos decies per annos, &c. 


This laſt Space is expreſly injoin'd by the Sibylline Ora- 
de itielf; the Verſes of which, relating to this Purpoſe, are 
rranſcrib'd by Zoſimus in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory. 

AM Gare d wins © Inn reor©@ avlgonom 
Zolis, eis & EU £19.00 . XNA od boy, KC. 

Yet according to the ancient Accounts we have of their 
Celebration in the ſeveral Ages, neither of theſe Periods are 
much regarded. 

The firſt were held A. U. C. 245, or 298. 

The ſecond A. 330, or 408. 

'The third A. 518. 

The fourth either A. 605, or 608, or 628, 

The fifth by Auguſtus, A. 736. 

The ſixth by Claudius, A. 800. 

The ſeventh by Domitian, 841. 

The eighth by Severus, A. 957. 

The ninth by Philip, 1000. 

The tenth by Honorius, A. 1157. 

The Diſorder, without Queſtion, was owing to the Am- 
biton of the Emperors, who were extremely deſirous to have 
te Honour of celebrating theſe Games in their Reign; and 
therefore, upon the {lighteſt Pretence, many Times made 


(a) De Die Natali, cap. 27. 
them 


. . 3 
— — 
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them return before their ordinary Courſe. Thus Claudin; 
pretznded that Auguſtus had held the Games before thei: 
due Time, that he might have the leaſt Excuſe to kee 
them within ſixty-four Years afterwards. On which Ac- 
count, Suetonius tells us, that the People ſcoffed his Cryer, 


when they went about proclaiming Games that no Body had 
ever ſeen, nor would fee again; whereas there were not 


only many Perſons alive who remember'd the Games of Au. 


guſtus, but ſeveral Players, who had acted in thoſe Gamez, | 


were now again brought on the Stage by Claudius (a). 


What Part of the Yeat the Secular Games were celebrated | 
in, is uncertain; probably in the Times of the Common- | 
wealth, on the Days of the Nativity of the City, 7. e. the | 
9, 10% 11 Kal. Maii, but under the Emperors, on the Day | 


when they came to their Power (6). 


We may conclude our-Enquiry into this celebrated Sub- | 
ject, with two excellent Remarks of the French Critick. | 
The firſt is, that in the Number Three, ſo much regarded 
in theſe Games, they had probably an Alluſion to the Tri- 


plicity of Phœbus, of Diana, and of the Deſtinies. 

The other Obſervation, which he obliges us with, is, that 
they thought the Girls which had the Honour to bear a Par: 
in ſinging the Secular Poem, ſhould be the ſooneſt married. 
This Superſtition they borrow'd from the Theology of the 


Greciens, who imagin'd that the Children, who did not ſing 


and dance at the Coming of Apollo, ſhould never be married, 
and ſhould certainly die young, To this Purpoſe Callima. 
che in his Hymn to Apollo: 


Mie (romAny al Rtew, WT &Lagov IXO 
Ts $01Cs 765 ads E Nei SH. 
Et NEU Dοỹ wagon, montby F xeραάαANñ!e. 


And Horace, encouraging the Chorus of Girls to do thei! 
beft in ſinging the Secular Poem, tells them how provi 
they would be of it, when they were well married. 


Nupta jam dices : Ego diis amicum, 
Seculo feſtas refercnte luces, 
Reddidi carmen, docilis modorum 


Vatis Horati. Lib. iv, Od.“ 


fa) Seeten. Claud. 21. (') My. Walker of Coins, p- 168. 
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All thoſe Games, of what Sort ſoever, had the common 


| Name of Votivi, which were the Effect of any Vow made by 
| the Magiſtrates or Generals, when they ſet forward on any 
| Expedition, to be perform'd in caſe they return'd ſucceſsful. 
| Theſe were ſometimes occaſion'd by Advice of the Sibylline 
| Oracles, or of the Southſayers; and many Times proceeded 
| purcly from a Principle of Devotion and Piety in the Gene- 
fals. Such particularly were the Ludi Magni, often menti- 
oned in Hiſtorians, eſpecially by Livy. Thus he informs us, 
That in the Year of the City 536, Fabius Maximus the Dic- 
btor, to appeaſe the Anger of the Gods, and to obtain Suc- 
| ceſs againſt the Carthaginian Power, upon the Direction of 
| the Sibylline Oracles, vow'd the Great Games to Jupiter, 
| with a prodigious Sum to be expended at them; beſides 


three hundred Oxen to be ſacrificed to Jupiter, and ſeveral 


others to the reſt of the Deities (a). M. Acilius the Conſul 
id the ſame in the War againſt Antiochus (b). And we have 
| ome Examples of theſe Games being made Puinguennial, 
| or to return every five Years (c). They were celebrated with 
| Circen/zan Sports four Days together (d). 


To this Head we may refer the 

Ludi Victoriæ mention'd by Vell. Paterculus (e), and A 
ous (f) : They were inſtituted by Hylla, upon his conclu- 
ung the Civil War. It ſeems probable, that there were ma- 
ty other Games with the ſame Title, celebrated on account 


| of ſome remarkable Succeſs, by ſeveral of the Emperors. 


The Ludi quinquennales, inſtituted by Auguftus Cæſar af- 
tr his Victory againſt Antony; which reſolving to deliver 
amous to ſucceeding Ages, he built the City Nicopolis, near 
Atium, the Place of Battle, on purpoſe to hold theſe Games; 
whence they are often call'd Ludi Actiaci. They conſiſted of 
Shows of Gladiators, Wreſtlers, and other Exerciſes, and were 
kept as well at Rome as at Nicopolis. The proper Curators of 
tem were the four Colleges of Prieſts, the Pontifices, the 
dugurs, the Septemviri and Quindecimviri. 

Virgil in Alluſion to this Cuſtom, when he brings his 
Hero to the Promontory of A#ium, make him hold folemn 
Games, with the Luſtrations and Sacrifices us'd on that Oc- 
caſion by the Romans. | 


Luftramurque Jovi, vetiſque incendimus aras ; 
Actiaque Iliacis celebramus littora Ludis. An. 3. 279. 


(a) Liv. lib. 22. (5) Idem. lib. 36. (e) Liv. lib. 27. & lib, 30. () Toid: 
Lid, cap. 27. (f) In Kerri. 2, | 
Nero, 
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Nero, after the Manner of the Grecans, inſtituted Ou, 


guennial Games, at which the moſt celebrated Matters 6f 


Muſick, Horſe-racing, Wreſtling, Sc. diſputed for the Prize 
(). 
The fame Exerciſes were perform'd in the Puinquenni,! 
hot 
ther with the Contentions of Orators and Poets (2), at which 
the famous 974725 had once the ill Fortune to loſe the Prize; 
as he complains ſeveral Times in his Miscellany Poems. 
Ludi decennales, or Games to return every tenth Ye 


Games of Dojnitian, dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus toge- 


ſecure the whole Command to himſelf, without incurrin: 


the Envy or Jealouſy of the People. For every tenth Veit | 


proclaiming ſolemn Sports, and ſo gathering together a nu- 


merous Company of Spectators, he there made Profier 0; | 


reſigning his imperial Office to the People, tho' he immedi- 
ately reſum'd it, as if continu'd to him by the common Cor- 


ſent of the Nation (c). Hence a Cuſtom was deriv'd for the | 
ſucceeding Emperots, every tenth Year of their Reign, o 
keep a magnincent Feaſt, with the Celebration of all Sor : 


Of publick Sports and Ex crcifes (d). 


The Ludi Triumphales were ſuch Games as made a Part | 


of the triumphal Solemnity. 


Ludi Natal: il, 1 inſtituted by every particular Emperor to : 


commemorate his own Birth- day, =» 


Ludi Fuvenales, inſtituted by Nero at the Shaving of b 
Beard, and at firſt privately celebrated in his Palace or Gar- 
dens; but they ſoon became Publick, and were kept in grcitÞ 


State 1 Magnificence. Hence the Games held by the fol 


lowing Emperors i in the Palace, yearly on the firſt of Fau-Y 


ary, took the Name of Fuvenalia (e). 


Cicero ſpeaks of the Ludi Fuventutis, inſtituted by Sale 
nator in the Senenſſan War, for the Health and Satcty Gi, 4 


the Youth, a Plague then reigning in the City (J). 


The Fad! Miſcelli, which Suetonius makes Caligula to, 
have inſtituted at Lyons in France, ſeem to have been f 


Miſcellany of Sports, conſiſting of ſeveral Exerciſes join. d 
together in a new and unuſual Manner (2). 


The LUD# FUNEBRES, aſſign'd for one Specig : 


of the Roman Publick Games, as to their Original aud 


(4) Suetorr, Ner, 12. () Lien, Domit, 4. (c) Dio, lib. 53. () Fg f 
90 Seton. er, 11. Caſaubon. ad loc. (%) In Uruto. (g) Si. 621 20, 


orrent. 41 loc. | Þ 


were inſtituted by Auguſtus, with this political Defign, i 10 
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Ar. Mapner, have been already deſerib'd in the Chapter of the 
s of Gladiators. It may be pr Oper to obicrve farther, that Ter- 
ire 5 zin in his particular Tract De Sßectaculis, as he derives 
de Cutom of the Glad:atorian Combets from the Funeral 
nia! . _ jo he takes notice, that the Word Minus, applied 
ove- MWetivinally to theſe Shows, is no more than Cfficium, a kind 
hich Notte to the Dead. We mult remember, that though the 
ize: Nous of Gladiators, which took their Rile from hence, 
[ere Wee exh bi ted on many other Occaſions, yet the 
ear, Ninive Cuſtom of preſet nting them, at the Funerals of great 
, 0 len, all along prevail'd in the City and Roman Provinces 
rrins Wor was it confin'd only to Perſons of Quality, but almoſt 
Yer Ney rich Man was honourd with this Solemnity after his 
nu- Death; and this they very commonly provided for in their 
x of Wii's, defining the Number of Gladiators who ſhould be 
nedi- r' to engage; inſomuch that when any wealthy Perion 
on- cccas'd, the People uſc to claim a Show of Gladators, as 
r the Wl itvr Due by long Cuſtom. Sref977575 to this line, tells 
1, 10 W:5 (i 2 Funeral, in which the common People extorted Mo- 
Sorts rey by Force from the deceas'd Purion's Heirs, to be expen- 
1 on this Account ( (a). 
Part mulls Cefar broug] ht up a new. Cuſtom of allowing this 


| Hon our to the Wome en, When be olle, dthe People with a 
2 to fut and a publick Show in Memory of his Daughter (2). 

= | is very memorable, that tho hs Exhibitors of theſe 
boss were Privat te Perl ons, vet, PHIL the Time of the 
Gar- lebration, they were conſider'd 55 of the higheſt Rank 
greit nd Quality, having the Honour to wear the Prectexta, and 
2 fol- Phe Waited on by the Lictors an 0 Beadlecs, wy 0 Were ne- 
an- etary to keep the People in Ordo. . O alli the 285 

1 1 or Marſhallers of the Proccſion (e 607 


ty off ) Her Tru; 7. (0) An. JA. 26. (s) Ki chman de Fuver, Rom: 
Ay 'Y 40.4. Cay, 8. 


cri 1 CHAP 
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VIII. 


HE Raman Habit has Even as much Trouble to the 

Criticks, as any other Part of Antiquity ; and tho? the 
moſt learned Men have been fo kind as to leave us _ 
Thoughts on this Subject, yet the Matter is not full; 
plain'd, and the Controverſies about it admit of no Decor jon. 
However, without enquiring into the ſeveral Faſhions of the 
Romans, or defining the exact "Fime when they firſt chan- 
red their Leathern Terkins, or primitive Hides of wild Beat 


[ * 5 


for the more decent and graceful Attires, it will be ſufficient 
to the pretent Delign, to obſerve the ſeveral Sorts of Gar- : 


ments in Uſe with both Sexes, and to give the beſt Diſtincti- 
on of them that can be found out at this Diſtance. 

The two common and celebrated G. arments of the RS. 
mans were the Toga and the Tunica. 


The 7%, or Gown, ſeems to have been of a ſemi-circu- 5 
lar Form, without Sleeves, different in Largeneſs, according 
to the Wealth or Poverty of the Wearer, and us'd only upon 
Occation of 5 in Publick ; whence 'tis often call de 
Veſtis forenſis (a). | [5 

'X he 12 of the Gown is generally believ'd to have 
been white. The common Chjettions, againſt this Opinion, 7 


9 


are, how it could then be diſt nguiſh'd from the Toga cand!- 5 
da, ud by Competitors for Offices? Or how it comes to 


paſs that we read particularly of their wearing white Gov 180 
on Holidays and publick Fettivals, as in Horace, 


Ille repotia, natales, aliofgue dierum 
Fejtos albatus celebret (b). — — 


if their ordinary Gown were of the ſame Colour ? But boch 

theſe Scruples are cafily ſolv'd; for between the T ga 4. agg 
and candida, we may apprehend this Difference, that chi 
former was the natural Colour of the Wooll, and the oth 
an artificial White, which appear'd with a greater Adval 


(a) Texrar, de re Feſtian, lib. 1. cap 28, (b) Lib. 2. Sar, 2. 69 
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tige of Luſtre ; and therefore Polybius chuſeth rather to call 
the Candidate's Gown Aeumred, than Adzy, not of a bare 
White, but of a bright ſnining Colour; for this Parnoſe they 
made Uſe of a fine Kind of Chalk, whence Perſiu, ook the 
Hint of Cretata Ambitio (a). As to the Holidays, or ſolemn 
Fertvals, on which we find the Romans always attir'd in 
White, tis reaſonable to believe that all Perſons of any Fa- 
ſhion conſtantly put on new Gowns, which were of the pu- 
zeſt White, on theſe Occaſions, and thoſe of meaner Condi- 
tion might perhaps chalk over their old Gowns, which were 
now grown ruſty, and had almoſt loſt their Colour (). 

The Diſpute between Manutius and Sigonuius, whether the 
R;man Gown was tied about with a Girdle or not, is com- 
monly decided in Favour of Manutius; yet it miuſt be ac- 
knowledg”d that the beſt Authors allow ſome Kind of Ciuc- 
fire to the Gown; but then it muſt be under itood to be per- 
form'd only by the Help of the Gown itſelf; of by that Part of 
t which, coming under the Right Arm, was drawn over tothe 
Left Shoulder, and ſo covering the Lb. '9, or Knot of Plaights 
which Teſted there, kept the Gown cloſe together. This Lap- 
pet Puintilian calls the Belt, in his Advice to the Orators 
tout this Matter: Ille qui ju humero dextro ad ſiniſtrum 
lige ducitur, velut balteus, nec firangutet, nec fluat (c). 

The Belt being loos'd, and the Leſt Arm drawn in, the 
Gown flow'd out, and the Shu, or main Lappet, hung about 
de Wearer's Feet; this was particular; Obſerv'd in Ceſar, 
who commonly let his Gown hang dtagging after him; 


whence Sylla us'd to adviſe the No blemen, ut puerum male 
rrecinftum caverent (d). 


The accurate Ferrarins is certainly 1 in 4] \itake as to this 


Point, for maintaining that the Gown had no Kind of Cin- 


615 but what they call'd Gabiuus, he will have this meant 


ny of the Tunica; but the plain Words of Macrobius make 

ch a Suppoſition impoſlible, and Laciniam trahere expreſly 
points out the Gown, for the Turnick, being only a ſhort Veſt, 
annot by any means be conceiv'd to have a Lappet dragging 
en the Ground (e). 

The ſame Fault, which Sy obje-ted to Ce ar, was com- 
monly obſerv'd in fecenas, and is a Mark of that effeminate 
ka which makes an unhappy Part of his Character in 

th 9515 


(a} Sat. g. cer. 177. (Y) Tin, Fleck. lib. 1. cap. 13. (e) Ii tut. lib. 11. 
F 3. (a) 


) Hun. Tul. cap. 45. M. zcroh. Sa tarnal: lib. 2. oo! 3. (e res 
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The learned Grævius obſerves, that the Word Precing: 
was proper to the Gown, becauſe the Lappet did not clot 


Part II. 1 


Boc 


Y7 
* 


about the whole Gown, but only the Fofe- part of it (a). Mark 
The Ciudtus Gabinus is moſt happily deſcrib'd by Ferrq- Gum, 
ius: Cindtus Gabinus non aliud ſuit quam cum toge lain and £ 
{rue brachio ſubdutia in tergum ita rejiciebatur, nt contracts that t] 
retraberetur ad pettus, atque ita in nodum necteretur; qui rally 1 
urdus frue cinetus togam contrahebat, breviorenue & ftrifti- appeal 
rem reddidit (b). The Cinctus Gabinus was hing elje, but Was 1 
when the Lappet of the Gown, which usd te be brought up and Ce 
70 the Left Shoulder, being drawn thence, was caſt off in fich they l. 
a Manner upon the Back, as to come round ſhort to the Breaſt, uon, 7 
and there faſten in a Knot, which Knot or Cincture tuck'd up The 
the Gown, and made it ſhorter and ſtraighter. This Cinetu; Edges, 
was proper only to the Conſuls or Generals upon ſome extra- ine Gr 
ordinary Occaſions, as the denouncing War, burning the dave be 
Spoils of the Enemy, devoting, themfelves to Death for the II 'vicits, 
Saſety of their Army, and the like; it was borrow*d from the ment 
Inhabitants of Gabii, a City of Campania, who at the Time ed. 8 
of a publick Sacrifice, happening to be ſet upon ſuddenly by I * Victo 
their Enemies, were oblig d thro Haſte to gather up their I th th 
Gowns in this Manner, and ſo march out to oppoſe them (c). Valour, 
In the ordinary Wear, the upper Part of the Gown usd MW ' 6s t 
to lie over the Right Shoulder, yet upon Occaſion 'twas an 5 2 
eaſy Matter to draw back that Part again, and make it co- MW ual 
ver the Head; and learned Men are of Opinion, that the MW izing 
Romans, while they continu'd in the City, made Uſe of this et An 
Sort of Covering only for the Head, never appearing in any, 2ardin 
Kind of Caps or Hats, unleſs they were on a Journey out of Hung 
Town. Thus Plutarch informs us of the Deference paid to, ning 
the great Men as they paſs'd the Streets: Os Poe 7 di Hin'd t! 
dec mo Tas 5 nuns d mii es, ug.v TX amv om Eu Pretext, 
. IH i, Smoxghumor). The Romans when they meet I bern an 
any Perſon who deſerves a particular Reſpect, if they chan Pretext, 
to hade their Gown on their Head, preſently uncover. And e Hork 
the ſame Author, reckoning up the Marks of Honour which d e. 
Sylla ſhew'd Pompey, adds, x) & xπιE,Nñ a e- m tpn mulus 
and pulling off his Gown from his Head. e Sabi, 
The ſeveral Sorts of the Roman Gowns were the Th lark of 
Pretexta, the Pulla, the Sordida, and the Pitta, Pup "wm by 
rea, Palmata, &c. or the Trabea. l giving 
(a) Lid. (6) De Re Veſtiar. lit. 1. cap: 14. (e) Seyvins ad Ji gil. Ay. 4 Miner 4. 
v. 612, or On 


Even 
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very one knows that the Gown was the diſtinguiſhing 
Mark of the Romans from the Greeks, who wore the Pa!- 
lum, or Cloak, as their common Garment, whence T ogatus 
and Palliatus are often us'd for Roman and Grecian; as alio 
that the Gown was the proper Badge of Peace, being gene- 
rally laid aſide upon engaging in any martial Deſign; yet it 
appears from ſeveral Pallages of Livy and Plutarch, that it 
vas ſometimes worn in the Camp; if ſo, perhaps the E. quires 
and Centurions had this peculiar Privilege, and that only when 
they lay in the Camp without as (7 Thoughts of ſudden Ac- 
tion, as Manutius learnedly conjectures (a). 

The Toga Praiexta had a Border of Purple round the 
Edges, whence it took its Name, and in Alluſion to which, 
the Grectan Writers call it *T95gpvesy. It ſeems originally to 
have been appropriated to the Magittrates and ſome of the 
Prieſts, when at firſt introduced by Tullns Hoſtilius. How it 
came to be beſtow'd on the young Men, is differently rela- 
ted. Some fanſy that Targuinius Priſcus, in a Triumph for 
a Victory, againſt the Sabines, firſt honour'd his own Son 
r wich the Præteuld and the Bulla aurea, as Rewards for his 
. Valour, for killing one of his Enemies with his own Hands; 
das the former was the Robe of the Magiſtrates, ſo the 
in B avrea was till then us'd only by Generals in their tri- 
0- MM niphal Proceſſion, being a Sort of hollow golden Ball 
he Wl banzing about their Necks, in which was enclos'd ſome ſe- 
his cet Amulet or Preſervative againſt Envy. Others, without 
ny arding this frſt Story, tell us, that the ſame Targuin, 
- of MI mong other wiſe Conſtitutions, took particular Care in aſ- 
110. MM ning the proper Habit to the Boys, and accordingly or- 

ind that the Sons of Noblemen ſhould make Uſe of the 
Pretexta and the Bulla aurea, provided their Fathers had 
Dorn any curule Office, and that the reſt ſhould wear the 
Pretexta only, as low as the Sons of thoſe who had ſerv'd 
on Horſeback in the Army the full Time that the Law re- 
rd. A third Party refer the Original of this Cuſtom to 
Romulus himſelf, as the Conſequence of a Promiſe made to 
we Sabine Virgins, that he'd beſtow a very conſiderable 
Mark of Honour on the firſt Child that was born to any of 
tem by a Roman Father. Many believe that the Reaſon 
giving them the Bulla and the Pretexta was, that the 
vmer, being ſhap'd like a Heart, might, as often as they 
Hand on it, "be no inconſiderable Incitement to. Courage; 


(a) De Rueſitis per Epiſt. lib. 2. Ep. 1, 
J 3 and 
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Modeſty which became them at that Age (a). 
But on what Account ſoever this Inſtitution took its Rife, 


it was conſtantly obſerv'd by all the Sons of the Ingenui, or f 
The Libertini too in ſome Time obtain'd the 
fame Privilege, only inſtead of the golden Bulla they wore 


Free-born. 


a leathern one, as Fuvenal intimates, Sat. 5. 164. 
Etruſcum puero fi ontigit aurum, 
Vel ne:lus tantum & fignum de paupere loro. 


It's commonly believ'd that the Boys chane'd this Gon 
at the Ace of 14 Years for the Tag Virilis; but Monficur 1 


Dacier makes this a great Miſtake; for til they were 13 


Years old, he ſays, they wore a Sort of Veſt with Sleeves, 
which they calPd Alicata Chlamys, and then left off that to 
put on the Pretexia, which they did not change till t they 


had reach'd the Age of Puberty, or the 17th Year (6). 


Tis a very pertinent Remark, that this Pretexta was not q 


only a Token of the Youth and Quality of the Wearer, but 


beſides this had the Repute of a ſacred Habit; and therc:ore, 1 
when they aſſign'd it for the Uſe of the Boys, they had this 3 


eſpecial Conſideration, that it might be a Kind of Guard or 


Defence to them againſt the Injuries to which that Age was 
Thus the poor Boy! in Fioracè Cries out to the 


expos'd (c). 
Witch Canidia that was tormenting him, 


Per hoc inane purpuræ decus precor. Epod. 5. 


And Perſius calls it cuſtos purpura in his 5th Satyr. But | 
Duintilian moſt expreſly, Ego vobis allego etiam illud ſacrum 
pretextar um, gu facerdotes velantur, quo Magiſtratus, quo 


infirmitatem pueritiaæ ſacram facimus ac 2 40. 


< ] allege too the ſacred Habit of the Prætexta, the Robe 
of Prieſts and Magiſtrates, and that by which we derite 
“an holy Reverence and Veneration to the helpleſs Condi- 


& tion of Childhood.” 


We find farther, that the Citizens Daughters were allow d 
a Sort of Pretexta, which they wore till the Day of Marriage. 
Thus Cicero againſt Verres, Eripies pupille togam protextamen 
And Propertius, Mox ubi jam facibus ceſſit pretexta maritis, 


The Prætorii and Conſulares too (if not all the Senators 
at the Ludi Romani made Uſe of the Pretexta (e). And 


the Matrons on the Caprotine Nones celebrated the Feſtival 
in this Sort of Gown (J). The 


50 D Horace, lib. 3. Ode 568 
(b) Dacier on Hora 4 Fan = 


(a) Macro. Saturnal, lib. 1. cap. 6. 
(c) Dacier. ibid. (d) In Peclamai. 


e) Cicero Ihilip. 2. 
Ling. Lat. lib. 5. ( p 
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and that the Purple of the Gown might remind them of the | 
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The Toga pura was the ordinary Garment of private Per- 
ſons When they appear'd abroad, fo call'd becauſe it had not 
the leaſt Addition of Purple to the White; we meet with 
the fame Gown under the Name of Virilis and Libera: Tt 
was calld T7 999 virilis, or the manly Gown, becauſe when 
the Youths came to Man's Eſtate, or to the Age of 17 Years, 
they chang'd the Pretexta for this Habit, as was before ob- 
jerv'd ; on which Occaſion the Friends of the Youneſter 
carried him into the 79rum (or ſometimes into the Capitol) 
and attir'd him in the new Gown with Abundance of Cere- 


ED 


n 4 mony; this they call'd gs 7:79cnz\, the Day on which he 
r commenc'd a 777, in Relation to the Army, where he was 
3 now capacitated to ſerve. 

„ It had the Name of Zopa libera, becauſe at this Time the 
o young Men enter'd on a State of Freedom, and were deli- 
) WM id from the Power of their Tutors and Inſtructors. Thus 


the young Gentleman intimates in Perſius: 


© C um priim uin Tatldo 4 05 ih pUrPura bet, 
a Bullaqlie JULCINCFIS laribus dot pependit ; 
Ki Cum blandi cmites, tctaque 1mpune ſuburra 
if Permit ſparſifſe oculos jam candidus nmbo. Sat. 5. 30. 
2 1 When firſt my childiſn Robe reſign'd its Charge, 
be ! And left me unconfin'd to live at large; 

4 When now my k golden Bulle (hung on high 

Fo Houſhold-Gods) declar'd me paſt a Boy, 

* and my white Plaights proclaim'd my Liberty; 
ml When with my wild Companions I could row] 
„5 From Street to Street, and {in without Controul. 
74 M. Dryden. 
be But for all this Liberty, they had one remarkable Re- 
ire raint, being oblig'd for the firit whole Year to keep their 
di- Arms within their Gown, as an Argument of Modeſty. 

= | hi Cicero obſerves, Nobis guidem olim annus erat unus dd 
vd chilendum brachium toga conjlitutus (a). 
ge. The Toga pulla and jordida are very commonly con- 
n. bounded, yet, upon a ſtrict Enquiry, it will appear that the 
ti MW frſt Sort was proper to Perſons in Mourning, being made of 
rs black Cloth, whence the Perſons were call'd atrati. The 
ind 7220 /ordida was black as well as the other, but from a dif- 
all ferent Cauſe, having grown fo by the long wearing and ſul- 
he !ying of it; and this (as has been already obſerv'd) was worn 


(>) Cicero pro Cœ lip. 
| 4 by 
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by the Priſoners at their Trial, as well as by the ordinary 
People. It may here be remark” d, that the Pullati, . 
we nieet with in the Claſhes, were not only thoſe who wore 
the Toga pulla, or the Toga ſordida, but ſuch too as were 
attir'd in the Penu!#e or Lackrne: Which were uſually black, 
Thus the learned Caſaubon interprets pullatorim turba in 
Suetonius (a); and Quiutilian calls the Rabble pullatus cir 
culus (b), and pullata turba (c). Hence it may reaſonably 
be con'ectur'd, that when the Roman State was turn'd be 
a Monarchy, the Gowns began to be laid afide by Me 
the lower Rank, the Penule and Lacerne heing introdiu 
in their Room, and comn 10nly worn without them, or ſom: 
times over them; this Irregularity had g. gain'd a great cas, 
even in Auguſtus's Time, who, to red Riſy i t in ſome me. fure, 
commanded the Adiles that they 1 ould fuffer no Perſon | in 
the Forum or Circus to wear the Lacerna over his Go n, 
as Was then an ordinary Practice. The ſame excellent rince, 
taking Notice at a public“ Meeting of an innumerable Com- 
pany of Rabble in theſe indecent Habits, cried out with In- 
dignation, £7 

Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam (d) ! 


The Toga þifa, purpurea, palmata, the conſular T ravea, 
the Paludamentum, and the Ch/amys, had very little Diite- 
rence (except that the laſt but one is often given to military 
Officers in general, and ſometimes paſſes for the common 
Soldiers Goat (2),) -and are promiſcuouſly uſed one for the 
other, being the Rabes of State proper to the Kings, Con- 
ſuls, ape enn and all Generals during their Triumph. 
This Sort of Gown was call'd Pia, from the rich Em- 


broidery, with Figures in Phrygian Work; and purpurea, 1 


becauſe the Ground-work was Purple, The Toga palmata 


indeed very ſeldom occurs, but may probably be ſuppos'd | ; 


the ſame with the former, call'd fo on the ſame Account as 
the Tunica palm ata, which will be deſcrib'd hereafter. That 
it was a Part of the triumphal Habit, Martial intimates, 


| | comes, & mag nos ille/a merere triumphos, 
_ Palmategue ducem (fed cito) redde toge. vii. 1. 


Antiquaries are very little agreed in Reference to the Tra- 
gen. Paulus Manutius was certainly out, when he fanſied 4 
it to be the fame as the Toga Picta, and he is according 1 


, (c) Lib. 6. cap, 4. (4) Sis J 
corrected Y 


Aa) Ae. cap. 40. th) Lib. 2. cap 
Aug. car. 49, (*) Vid. Bay. de Re Vei ?, cap. II. 
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corrected by Græpvius (a). The vulgar Opinion follows the 
Diſtinction of Servius and Scaliger into three Sorts, one pro- 
per to the Kings, another to the Conſuls, and a third to 
the Augurs. But Lipſius (b) and Rubenius (c) acknowledge 
only one proper Sort of Trabea belonging to the Kings; be- 
ing a white Gown border'd with Purple, and adorn'd with 
clavi or trabes of Scarlet. Whereas the Veſts of the Conſuls, 
and the Augurs, and the Emperors, were call'd by the fame 
Name, only becauſe they were made in the ſame Form. 
For the old Paludamentum of the Generals was all Scarlet, 
only border'd with Purple; and the Chlomydes of the Em- 
pzrors were all Purple, commonly beautified with a golden 
ot embroider'd Border. 


Sidoniam picto chlamydem circumdata limbo, Virg. An. 4. 


When the Emperors were themſelves Conſuls, they wore 
2 Trabea adorn'd with Gems, which were allow'd to none 


alle. Claudian, in his Poems of the third, fourth, and fixth 
Conſulſhip of Honorius, alludes expreſly to this Cuſtom. 


Cinctus mutata Gabins 
Dives Hydaſpais augeſcat purpura genmis, 
And again, 8 


„ A ſjperat Indus 
Poielamenta lapis, pretioſaque fila ſmaragdis 
5 Dutta virent ——— 

And in the laſt, 
=  Membrague gemmato trabee viridantia cinctu. 
. 1 There are ſeveral other Names under which we ſometimes 
nd the Gown, which have not yet been explain'd, nor 
1 MW vou'd be of much Uſe, if thoroughly underſtood : Such as 
„ de Toga undulata, ſericulata, raja, paverata, Phryxiana, 


jutulata, &c. See Ferrar. de Re Veſt. lib. 2. cap. 10. 

The Tunica, or cloſe Coat, was the common Garment 
worn within Doors by itſelf, and abroad under the Gown : 
The Proletarii, the Capite cenſi, and the reſt of the Dregs of 
me City, could not afford to wear the Taga, and ſo went in 
their Tunics; whence Horace calls the Rabble tugnicatus po- 
ilus, and the Author of the Dialogue de Claris Oratoribus, 
jebulus tunicatus. The old Romans, as Gellius informs us, 


„() Træfat. ad 1 Vol. Theſ, Rom. (%) Ad Tacit. Ann. 3. (:) De Re 
Har. Es precipue de Laticlat, lib. 1. cap. 3. | 


(a) at 
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(a), at firſt were cloath'd only in the Gown. In a little ; 


Time they found the Convenience of a ſhort ſtrait Tunic, 
that did not cover the Arms; Ike the Cræcian Jovi: 
Afterwards they had Sleeves coming down to the Elbow, 


but no farther. Hence Suetonius tells us that Caſar was 
remarkable in his Habit, becauſe he wore the Laticlaviau , 


Tunic, clos d with Gatherings about his Wriſt (#). Rube- 
nius thinks he might uſe this Piece of Singularity to ſhow 
himſelf deſcended from the Trans, to whom Remulus G5. 
jects, in Virgil, as an Argument of their Effeminacy, 


Et tunice manicas, & habent redimicula mitre (c). 


And 1ulus, or Ajcanus, is full to be ſeen dreſs'd after the : 


ſame Faſhion in the ſame old Gems (d). 


Yet in the Declenſion of the Empire, the Tunies did not ; 
only reach down to the Ankles, hence they are call'd 74. 
lares, but had Sleeves too coming down to the Hands, Which 
gave them the Name of Chir edt. And now it was count- J 
ed as ſcandalous to appear without Sleeves, as it had been hi- 
therto to be ſeen in them. And therefore, in the Writers of 
that Age, we commonly find the accufed Perſons at a Trial 
Habited in the 7 -c without Sleeves, as a Mark of Infamy , 


and Diſgrace (e). 


The ſeveral Sorts of the Tunic were the Palmata, the 


Anguſiiclavia, and the Laticlavia. 
The Tunica Palmata was worn by Generals in a Triumph, 


and perhaps always under the 7 oga picta. It had its Name 


either from the great Breadth of the Clavi, cqual to the 


Palm of the Hand ; or elſe from the F. igures of Palms, em- ; 


broider'd on it (J). 


The whole Body of the Criticks are ſtrangely divided about 
the Clavi. Some fanſy them to have been a Kind of Flow- 
ers interwoven in the Cloth: Others will have them to be 
the Buttons or Claſps by which the Tunic was held together. 
A third Sort contend, that the Latus clavus was nothing 7 clleY 
but a Tunic border'd with Purple. Scaliger thinks the Chi 
did not belong properly to the Veſt, but hung down from 
the Neck, like Chains and Ornaments of that Nature. But f 
the moſt general Opinion makes them to have been Studs of 
Purls ſomething like Heads of Nails, of Purple or Gold, 1 


work'd into the Tunic. 


All the former Conjectures are learnedly refuted by the J 


() Lib. 1, cap. 12.0 (5) Sue. Jul. cap 36. (c) Vneid. xi. 616. (4) 8 
benins de Laliclax. lib. 1. car. 12. (e) Ioidem. () Feſtus in voce. 
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curate Rubenius, who endeavours to prove, that the Claw; 
were no more than Purple Lines or Streaks coming along the 
Middle of the Garments, which were afterwards improv'd 
to golden and embroider'd Lines of the ſame Nature. We 
muſt not therefore ſuppoſe them to have recciv'd their Name 
as an immediate Allufon to the Heads of Nails, to which 
they bore no Reſemblance; but may remember that the 
Ancients us'd to inlay their Cups and other precious Uten- 
fils with Studs of Gold, or other ornamental Materials. 
Theſe, from their Likeneſs to Nail-heads, they call'd in ge- 
neral Claui. S0 that it was very natural to bring the ſame 
Word to ſignify theſe Lines of Purple, or other Colours 
which were of a difterent Kind from all the reſt of the 
Garment, as thoſe ancient Clavi were of a different Colour 
and Figure from the Veſſels which they adorn'd. 

MW Theſe Streaks were either tranſverſe or ſtreight down the 
WM Veit; the former were uſed only in the Liveries of the Popæ 
and other publick Servants, by the Muſicians, and ſome 
Companies of Artificers, and now and then by Women, 
being term'd Paragaude, The proper Clavi came ſtreight 
down the Veſt, one of them making the Tunic, which they 
call'd the Angu/ticlave, and two the Laticlave. 

However this Opinion has been applauded by the Learn- 
ed, Monſieur Dacier's Judgment of the Matter cannot fail 
to meet with as kind Reception. 

He tells us, that the Clavi were no. more than Purple 
Galoons, with which they border'd the Fore-part of the 
Tunic, on both Sides, in the Place where it came together. 
The broad Galoons made the Laticlave ; and the narrow 
the Anguſiiclave, Therefore they are ſtrangely miſtaken, 
who make the only Difference between the two Veſts to 
conſiſt in this, that the one had but a ſingle Claus, the 
other two, and that the Senatorian Clavus, being in the 
Middle of the Veſt, cou'd poſſibly be but one. For *tis very 
plain they had each of them two Galoons, binding the two 
dides of the Coat where it open'd before; ſo that joining 
together with the Sides, they appear'd juſt in the Middle 
whence the Gree#s call'd ſuch a Veſt weorroegvesy. That 
the Galoons were ſew'd on both Sides of the Coat, is evi- 
dent beyond Diſpute from the following Paſſage of Varro: 
Nam ſi quis tunicam ita conſuit, ut altera plagula fit angu- 
/tts clavis, altera latis, utraque pars in ſus genere caret ana- 
ia. For if any one fhauld jew a Coat in this Manner, that 

one 
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As to the Name of the Clavi, he thinks there needs no far- 


ther Reaſon to be given, than that the Ancients call'd any 


Thing, which was made with Deſign to be put upon another 
Thing, Clavus (a). 
It has been a receiv'd Opinion, that the Anguſticlaut di 


ſtinguiſh'd the Knight from the Common People in the fame | 
Manner as the Laticlave did the Senators from thoſe of the 
Equeſtrian Rank; but Rubenus avers, that there was no Man- 


ner of Difference between the Tunes of the Knights, and 


thoſe of the Commons. This Conjecture ſeems to be favourd 
by Appian, in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory, where he tells 


us, 0 dA % 5e To N Hf Tos Searing owt, wweis y» # 


Beads N MM an Ts Wegmemy ννEẽꝙ ? . J he Shave in 
Habit goes like his Maſter ; and, excepting only the Senator: 
Robe, all other Garments are common to the Servants. And 


Pliny, when he fays that the Rings diſtinguiſh'd the Eque- 


ſtrian Order from the Common People, as their Tunic dd 
the Senate from thoſe that wore the Rings, v ould not pro- 
bably have omitted the other Diſtinction, had it been real. 
Beſides both theſe Authorities, Lampridius, in the Life of 


Alexander Severus, confirms the preſent Aſſertion. He ac- 


quaints us that the aforeſaid Emperor had ſome Thoughts or 
aſſigning a proper Habit to Servants different from that of 
their Maſters : But his great Lawyers, Clpiau and Paulus, 
diſſuaded him from the Project, as what would infallibly I 
give Occaſion to much Quarrelling and Diſſenſion; fo that, 
upon the Whole, he was contented only to diſtinguiſh the 


Senators from the Knights by their Clavys. 


But all this Argument will come to nothing, unleſs we can 
clear the Point about the Uſe of Purple among the Romans, | 
which the Civiliaus tell us was ſtrictly forbid the Common 
People under the Emperors. It may therefore be obſerv'd, | 
that all the Prohibitions of this Nature were reſtrain'd to ſome | 
particular Species of Purple. Thus Julius Cæſar forbad the 
Uſe of the Conchylian Garments, or the aAveyides (b). And 
Nero afterwards prohibited the ordinary Uſe of the Amethy- 
ſine, or Tyrian Purple (c). Theſe Conjectures of Rubeniui 
need no better Confirmation than that they are repeated and 


approved by the moſt judicious Grævius (d). 


According to this Opinion, it is an eaſy Matter to reconcile | 


(a) Dacier on Horace, lib. 2. Sat, 3. (b) Suetor. Fl. cap. 43. (e) Id 


the | 


Nerone, cap. 32. (d) Sue ton. Jul. 43. Oihe. 10. Domitian. 10. 


Part II. 


one Side ſpoul have a broad Galoon, and the other a narrmy | 
one, neither Part has any Thing properly anſwering to it, | 
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the Conteſt between Mamutius and Lipſius, and the inferior 
Criticks of both Parties, about the Colour of the Tunc, the 
former aſſerting it to be Purple, and the other White: For 
tis evident, it might be call'd either, if we ſuppoſe the 
Ground-Work to have been White, with the Addition of 
theſe Purple Liſts or Galoons. 

As to the Perſons who had the Honour of wearing the 
Laoticlave, it may be maintain'd, that the Sons of thoſe Se- 
nators, who were Patricians, had the Privilege of uſing this 
Veſt in their Childhood, together with the Pratexta. But 


the Sons of thoſe Senators, who were not Patricians, did not 


put on the Laticlave, till they applied themſelves to the Ser- 
vice of the Common-wealth, and to bear Offices (a). Yet 
Auguſtus chang'd this Cuſtom, and gave the Sons of any Se— 
1920s Leave to aſſume the Laziclave preſently after the Time 
of their putting on the Toga Virilis, tho? they were not yet 
capable of Honours (6). "And by the particular Favour of 
the Emperors, the ſame Privilege was allow'd to the more 
ſplendid Families of the Knights. Thus Ovid ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf and Brother, who are known to have been of the Eque- 
firian Order: 

Interea, tacito paſſu, labentibus annis, 

Liberior fratri ſumpta mihique toga ; 

Induiturque humeris cum lato purpura clavo, &c. (c). 

And Statius of Metius Celer, whom in another Place he 

terms Splendidiſſimus (d), (the proper Style of the Knights). 
Puer hic ſudavit in armis 
Notus adbuc tantum majoris munere clavi (e). 

Beſides the Gown and Tunic, we hardly meet with any 
Garments of the Roman Original, or that deſerve the La- 
hour of an Enquiry into their Difference. Yet, among theſe, 
the Lacerna and the Penula occur more frequently than any 
other. In the old Gloſs upon Perſius, Sat. 1. Ver. 68. they 
are both call'd Pallia; which Identity of Names might pro- 
bably ariſe from the near Reſemblance they bore one to the 
other, and both to the Grecian Pallium. The Lacerna was 
firſt us'd in the Camp, but afterwards admitted into the City, 
and worn upon their Gowns to defend them from the Wea- 
ther. The Penula was ſometimes us'd with the ſame De- 
121, but, being ſhorter and fitter for Expedition, it was 
chiefly worn upon a Journey (J). 


(a) See Pliny, Lib. 8, Epijt. 23. ( ouetin. Aug. cap. 37. (c) 54. ap 
ir. Eleg. 10. (4) Frejat. ad | 3. Sylvarum, (e) lv. I. 3. carm. 
F) See Lipf. Ele, . 1; 013-0 Ur. Hol. day on Fureaal, Sat. I. 
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Rubenius will have the Lacerna and the Penula to be both | Occaſi 
cloſe-bodied Kind of Frocks, girt about in the Middle, the only Ir 
only Difference between them being, that the Penulz were MW ©* Pr 


always brown, the Lacerna of no certain Colour ; and that | The K 
the Cucullus, the Cowl or Hood, was ſew'd on the former, heir C 
but worn as a diſtinct Thing from the other (a). But Her- The 
7arius, who has ſpent a whole Book in animadverting on . ©” 1 
that Author, wonders that any Body ſhould be ſo ignorant, en 
as not to know theſe two Garments to have been quite di- Tan in 
ſtinct Species (C). boch 


It will be expected that the Habits of the Roman Prieſts | call fe 
how's be particularly deſcrib'd ; but we have no certain In- MW Weir le 


telligence, only what concerns the chief of them, the Augurs, Thigh: 
the Flamens, and the Pontifices. The Augurs wore the 77a- theſe n 
ben frſt dy'd with Scarlet, and afterwards with Purple. Ru- anc 710 
benius takes the Robe which Herod in Deriſion put on our — 


Saviour to have been of this Nature, becauſe St Mattheis 
calls it Scarlet, and St Luke Purple. Cicero uſeth Dibaphus Wome 


(a Garment twice dy'd) for the Augural Robe (c). be 
The proper Robe of the Flamens was the Lænd, a Sort of MI dnary. 
Purple Ch/amys, or almoſt a double Gown, faſten'd about les: 
the Neck, with a Buckle or Claſp. It was interwoven cu- or Pal 
riouſly with Gold, fo as to appear very ſplendid and magni- Stola a 
ficent. Thus Virgil deſcribes his Hero in this Habit, Ad 1 
| Tyrinque ardebat murice lænd And 
Demiſſa ex humeris : aives ques munera Dido Pro 
Lecerat, & tenui telas diſcreverat auro. Mn. 4. 262. Tig 
The Pontiffs had the Honour of uſing the Pretexta; and The 
ſo had the Epulones, as we learn from L:vy, Lib. 43. Paſcie 
'The Prieſts were remarkable for their Modeſty in Appa- wy out 
rel, and therefore they made uſe only of the common Pur. Lender 
ple, never affecting the more chargeable and ſplendid. Thus Kul 
Cicero, Veſtitus aſper noſtra hac purpura plebeia ac pene fi of the 
ca (4). He calls it our Purple, becauſe he himſelf was a Parls ( 
Member of the College of Augurs. Hat, 
There are two farther Remarks which may be made in Den 
Reference to the Habits in general. Firſt, that, in the Time Thy 
of any publick Calanuty, *twas an uſual Cuſtom to change Wl honef 
their Apparel, as an Argument of Humility and Contrition; ll 
of which we meet with many Inſtances in Hiſtory, On ſuch N 
(a) De Laſi lar. lib. 1. cap. 6. (5) Arale&. Je Re Feff, cap. uit. (6) lil. | raed 


Fam, lib. 2. Fei 16. (d) 450 Seatio. 


Oeca- 
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Occaſions the Senators laid by the Laticlave, and appear'd 
only in the Habit of Knights: The Magiſtrates threw aſide 
ihe Pretexta, and came abroad in the Senatorian Garb: 


The Knights left off their Rings, and the Commons chang'd 


their Gowns for the Sagum or Military Coat (a). 


The other Remark is the Obſervation of the great Caſau- 


gen, that the Habit of the Ancients, and particularly of the 
Remans, in no Reſpect difter'd more from the Modern Dreſs, 
than in that they had nothing anſwering to our Breeches and 
Stockings, which if we were to expreſs in Latin, we ſhould 


call femoralia and tibialia, Yet, inſtead of theſe, under 


their lower Tunics or Waiſtcoats, they ſometimes bound their 
Thighs and Legs round with Silken Scarfs or Faſciæ; tho' 
theſe had now and then the Name of Fminalia or femoralia 
and 7:6:al:a, from the Parts to which they were apply'd (5). 
As to the Habit of the other Sex, in the ancient Times of 
the Common-wealth, the Gown was us'd alike by Men and 


Women (c). Afterwards the Women took up the Stola and 


the Palla for their ſeparate Dreſs. The Stola was their or- 
dinary Veſt, worn within Doors, coming down to their An- 
les: When they went abroad they flung over it the Palla 


or Pallium, a long open Manteau (4), which cover'd the 


Stola and their whole Body. Thus Horace, 
Ad talos ſtola demiſſa & circumdata palla (e). 
And Virgil, deſcribing, the Habit of Camilla, 


Pro crinali auro, pro longe tegmine pallæ, 
Tigridis exuvie per dorſum a vertice pendent (F). 


They dreſs'd their Heads with what they call'd Vittæ and 
Fiſciz, Ribbons and thin Saſhes; and the laſt Sort they twiſt- 
ed round their whole Body, next to the Skin, to make them 
lender ; to which Terence alludes in his Eunuch (g): 

Rubenius has found this Difference in the Stolæ, that thoſe 
of the ordinary Women were white trimm'd with golden 
Purls (Y): | 

Haud ſimilis virgo eſt virginum noſtrarum; quas matres ſtu- 

Demiſſis humeris eſſe, vincto pectore, ut graciles ſent, (dent 


The former Ovid makes to be the diſtinguiſhing Badge of 
toneſt Matrons and chaſte Virgins. 


(a) See Ferrar. de Re Veſtiar. lib. 1. cap. 27. (5) Set. Aug. cap. 82. 
(aſaubon, ad locum. (e) Vi, Ferrar. de le Feſt, lib. 2. cap. 17. (d) Da- 
| 400 Horace. lib. 1, Sat. 2. ver. 99. (e) Horace, ibid. Cf) Ax, 11. 
ter. 576. (g) Af, 2. Ken. 3. (% De Laila lib. 1. cap. 16, 
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uſing ſome Sort of Covering for the Head; as at the Sacr'- 
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0 


Eſte procul vittæ tenues, inſigne pudoris (a). 

And deſcribing the chaſte Daphne, he ſays, 

Vitta coercebat Poſitos fine lege capillos (O). 

It's very obſervable, that the common Courtezans were not 
allow'd to appear in the Stola, but oblig'd to wear a Sort of 
Gown, as a Mark of Infamy, by reaſon of its Reſemblance 
to the Habit of the oppoſite Sex. Hence in that Place of 
Horace, Z Quid inter 

ER, in matrona, ancilla, pecceſve togata © L. 1. S. 2. V. 83. 

The moſt judicious Dacier underſtands by Tegata the 
common Strumpet, in Oppoſition both to the Matron and 
the Serving-Maid. 

Some have thought that the Women (on ſome Account 
or other) wore the Lacerna too: But the Riſe of this F ancy 
is owing to their Miſtake of that Verſe in Fuvenal, 

| [je lacernatæ cum ſe jactaret amicæ. 

Where it muſt be obſerv'd, that the Poet does not ſpeak of 
the ordinary Miſſes, but of the Eunuch Sporus, upon whom 
Nero made an Experiment in order to change his Sex. 80 
that Judenal's Lacernata amica is no more than if we ſhould 
ay a Miſtreſs in Breeches, 

The Attire of the Head and Feet will take in all that re. 
mains of this Sub ect. As to the firſt of theſe, it has been 1 
former Remark that the Na ordinarily uſed none, except 
the Lappet of their Gown ; and this was not a conſtant Co- 
ver, but only occafional, to avoid the Rain, or Sun, or other 
accidental Inconvenicncics. Hence it is that we fee none oi 
the old Statues with any on their Heads, beſides now and then 
a Wreath, or ſomething of that Nature. Euſtathius, on tht 
lirſt of the Oayſjes, tells us that the Latins deriv'd this Cuſtom 
of going bare- headed from the Greeks, it being notorious, that 
in the Age of the Heroes, no Kind of Hats or Caps were at al 


in Faſhion : Nor is there any ſuch Thing to be met with in 


Homer. Yet at ſome particular Times we find the Roma 


fices, at the Publick Games, at the Feaſt of Saturn, upon 1 
Journey, or a warlike Expedition, Some Perſons too wer 
allow'd to have their Heads always cover'd, as Men who ha! 
been lately made free, and were thereupon ſhav'd cloſe 01 
their Head, might wear the Piles, both as a Defence from 
the Cold, and 282 Badge of their Liberty. And the fam: 
Privilege was granted to Perſons under any Indiſpoſition (f 


(a) Vetamor:h, lib. 1. Fab. 9. „ Tigſius ae Amt} itheat. cap. 19. 
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As for the ſeveral Sorts of Coverings deſign'd for theſe 
| Uſes, many of them have been long confounded beyond an 
| Poſſibility of a Diſtinction; and the learned Salinaſius (a) 


25 | has Obſerv'd, that the Mitra, and the Pileus, the Cucullus, 
5 the Galerus, and the Palliolum, were all Coverings of the 
ce 


Head, very little diftering from one another, and promiſcu- 
| ouſly us'd by Authors; however, there are ſome of em which 
| deſerve a more particular Enquiry. | 


The Galerus, Veſſius (b) derives from Galea, the Roman 
the | Helmet, to which we mult ſuppoſe it to have born ſome Re- 
and | ſemblance. Servius, when he reckons up the ſeveral Sorts of 

| the Prieſts Caps, makes the Galerus one of them, being com- 
ul  pos'd of the Skin of the Beaſt offer'd in Sacrifice: the other 
ne two being the Apex, a ſtitch'd Cap in the Form of a Helmet, 

with the Addition of a little Stick fix'd on the Top, and 

wound about with white Wooll, properly belonging to the 
of Flamines ; and the Tutulus, a Woollen Turban, much like 
101 WF the former, proper to the High-Prieſt. By the Galerus it's 

50 likely he means the albo- Galerus, made of the Skin of a 

0ul! white Beaſt offer'd in Sacrifice, with the Addition of ſome 
| I'wigs taken from a wild Olive-tree, and belonging only to 
ke. Zupiter's Flamen; yet we find a Sort of Galerus in Uſe a- 
en mong the ordinary Men, and the Galericulum (which ſome 
«CPL do call Galerus) common to both Sexes : this Was a Skin ſo 
Co. neatly drefs'd with Men or Womens Hair, that it could not 
Other caſily be diſtinguiſh'd from the natural; it was particularly 
NC i ved by thoſe who had thin Heads of Hair, as Suetornius re- 
then ports of Nero (c); as alſo by the Wreſllezs, to keep their own 
ne Hair from receiving any Damage by the naſty Oils with 
tom which they were rubb'd all over before they exerciſed. This 
a we learn from Martial's Diſtich on the Golericulum xiv. 50. 
at al f * | | 
irh in Ne lutet immundum nitidos ceroma capillos, 
2 Hac poteris madidas condere pelle comas. 
Farr: The Pileus was the ordinary Cap or Hat worn at publick 
pon *hows and Sacrifices, and by the freed Men; for a Journey 
wer Bl they had the Petaſus, differing only from the former in that 
0 mier had broader Brims, and bore a nearer Reſemblance to our 
ie On 


Hats, as appears from the common Pictures of Mercury; 


; fron W:nd hence it took its Name from 7]4vrvau, to open or ſpread 
fang out (a). 


1 | | 
n (0 (a) In Vopiſ. W Grev. in Sue:on. Claud. 2. 


(NJ Cap. 12. 
19: Erymalog, in v. Petaſus, 


(c) Vſſias 
(d) Lipſius de Ampbitkeat, cap. 19. 
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The Mitra, the Tiara, and the Diadem, tho' we often 
mect with them in Roman Authors, are none of them be— 
holden to that Nation for their Original. The Mitre ſeems 
to owe its Invention to the Trojans, being a crooked Cap 
tied under the Chin with Ribbons ; ; it belong d only to the 
Women among the Romans, and is attributed to the foreign 
Courteſans that ſet up their Trade in that City, ſuch as the 
pitta Inpa barbara mitra 
in Juvenal; yet among the Trojans we find it in Uſe among 
the Men. Thus Remulus ſcouts them in Vir g¹¹, 

Et tunice manicas & havent redimicula mitre : 

O vere Phrygiæ; neque enim Phryges (a) J 
And even Ane himſelf is by Iarbis deſcrib'd in this Dreſs, 

Mania mentum mitra crinemque madentem 

Subnexus n. 4. 216. 


The Tiara was the Cap of State us'd by all the Eaſtęrm | 
Kings and great Men, only with this Difference, that the 
Princes wore it with a ſhort ſtrait Top, and the Nobles with | 


the Point a little bending downwards (J). 


The Diadem belong'd to the Kings of Rome as well as 60 , 
the foreign Princes ; this ſeems to haye been no more than a 


white Scarf or Faſcia bound about the Head, like that which, 


compoſeth the Turkiſh Turban. Thoſe, who are willing to 1 
find ſome nearer Reſemblance between the Diadem and gur 
modern Crowns, may be convinc'd of their Miſtake from 
that Paſſage of Plutarch, where he tells us of a Princeſs that | 


made Uſe of her Diadem to ha ng herſelf with (c). 
Theſe white Faſciæ among the Romans were always look- | 


ed on as the Marks of Sovereignty ; and therefore tf | 
Pompey the Great appear'd commonly abroad with a wh? 


Scart wound about his Leg, upon Pretence of a Bruiſe ora 


Ulcer; thoſe, who were jealous of his growing Power, did | 
not fail to interpret it as an Omen of his affecting the ſu- 


preme Command; and one Favonius plainly told him, it | 


made little odds on what Part he wore the Diadem, the b. q 


tention being much the ſame (4). 


To deſcend to the Feet, the ſeveral Sorts of the Rear I 


Shoes, Slippers, Sc. which moſt fiequently occur in Read- 


ing, are the Perones, the Calcei lunati, the Mullei, the Ss. 1 


tee and Crepide, and the Calige, beſides the Cothurnus ly 
Het, which have been already deſcrib'd. 


(a) Er. 9 616. (5) Dewſte: ad Naſin. lib. 8. ca 
Load. 15 Valer, Max. Fb. 6. CUP, 2, | * 


(c) Flit. 1 
1. 
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of raw Hides, and reaching up to the Middle of the Leg; 
: they were not only us'd by the CountryPeople, as ſome ima- 
; gine, but in the City too by Men of ordinary Rank : nay, 
5 Rubenius avers, that in the elder Times of the Common- 
, wealth, the Senators, as well as others, went in the Pero's 
: (a); however, when they came to be a little poliſh'd, they 

left this clumſy Wear to the Ploughmen and Labourers, and 
: we ſcarce find them applied to any one elſe by the Authors 


of the flouriſhing Ages. Thus Per/7us brings in the 
Peronatus arator; S. 5. V.1o2, 

| And Juvenal, 

2 - Duem non pudet alto 

N Per glaciem perone tegi. 8. 14. V. 186. 


Virgil, indeed, makes ſome of his Soldiers wear the Pero, 


but then they were only a Company of plain Ruſticks, Le- 
e dio agreſtis, as he calls them; beſides, they wore it but on 
none Foot: 

= Veſtigia nuda ſiniſtri 

; } Inſtituere pedis, crudus tegit altera pero. Mn. 7. 690. 

9 | The Calcei Iunati were proper to the Patricians, to diſtin- 


0 guiſh them from the Vulgar, fo call'd from an Half- moon in 


ir lvory worn upon them. Baldwin will have the Half moon 


m MW to have ſerv'd inſtead of a F:bula or Buckle (6); but Rube- 
at u (c) refutes this Conjecture, by ſhewing from Ph:1-/7; a- 
4 that it was worn by way of Ornament, not on the For- 
E part of the Shoe, like the Buckle, but about the Ancle. P. 
-n WM for, in his Roman Queſtions, gives Abundance of Reaſons 


te why they us'd the Half-moon rather than any other Figure ; 


an but none of his Fancies have met with any Approbation iron 
id WW the Learned. The common Opinion makes this Cuſtom an 
i- WW 4llufion to the Number of Senators at their firit Inſtitution, 
i: which, being 100, was ſignified by the numeral Letter C. 

n- Yet the Patricians, before they arriv'd at the Senatorian 


: Age, and even before they put on the Prætexta, had the 
a; Privilege of ufing the Half-moon on their Shoes. Thus 
d- tus, Sylv. v. 2. 27. : 


975 I Hic te clare puer, genitum ſibi curia ſenſit 
Pirimaque Patricia clauſit veſtigia luna. 


%) De Laticlav, lib. 2. cap. 1. (5) Pe Calceo Artic. cap. 9. (d) Fe 
Teticla z., lib. 2. cap. 4+ | | 
X 2 AS 
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Part II, 


As for the Senators, who were not Pa!ricians, they did 
not indeed wear the Half-Moon; but that Ornament ſeems 
not to have been the only Difference between the Senatorian 
and the common Shoes; for the former are commonly re- 
preſented as black, and coming up to the Middle of the Leg, 
as in Horace, Book i. Sat. 6. 27. 
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Nigris medium impediit crus 
Pellibus. 

Rubenius will have this underſtood only of the four Blac!; 
Straps, which he ſays faſten'd the Senators Shoes, being ty'd 
pretty high on the Leg (a). Dacier tells us the Senators had 
two Sorts of Shoes, one for Summer, and the other fox 
Winter; the Summer Shoes he deſcribes with ſuch Leathern 
Straps croſſing one another many Times about the Leg, and 
nothing but a Sole at the Bottom: Theſe he calls Campagi; 
tho* Rubenius attributes this Name to a Sort of Caligæ worn 
by the Senators under the later Emperors (5). The Winte: 
Shoes, he ſays, were made of an entire Black Skin, or ſome- 
times of a White one, reaching up to cover the greateſt Part 
of the Leg, without any open Place, except on the Top (c). 

It is uncertain whether the Calce: Mullei were fo calld 
from the Colour of the Mullet, or whether they lent a Name 
to that Fiſh from their reddiſh Dye; they were at firſt the 
peculiar Wear of the Alban Kings, afterwards of the Kings 
of Rome, and upon the Eſtabliſhment of the free State, were 


appropriated to thoſe Perſons who had born any Curule Of- | 
fice ; but perhaps they might be worn only on great Days, 
at the Celebration of ſome publick Sports, when they were 
attir'd in the whole Triumphal Habit, of which too theſe | 
Shoes made a Part. Julius Cæſar, as he was very ſingular } 
in his whole Habit, ſo was particularly remarkable for wear- | 
ing the Mullei on ordinary Days, which he did to ſhew his 
Deſcent from the Alban Kings (d). In Colour and Faſhion 
they reſembled the Cothurni, coming up to the middle Leg, 
tho” they did not cover the whole Foot, but only he Sole, 
like Sandals (e). Dacier informs us, that at ſuch Time as the | 
Emperors took up the Uſe of theſe red Shoes, the Curule |} 


Magiſtrates chang'd the Faſhion for embroider'd ones (). 


The Roman Soleæ were a Sort of Sandals or Pantofles, 
without any Upper-Leather, ſo that they cover'd only the 
(a) De Re Veſt. lib. 2. cap. 3. (6) Ibid, cap. 5, (c) Dacier on Horace, f 
Bock 1. dat. 6, (d) Dio. lib. 49. () Lib. 2. cap. 2» ( ) Dacier on ; 


Sole | 


Horace, Book 1. Sat. 6. 
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Sole of the Foot, being faſten'd above with Straps and 
Buckles; theſe were the ordinary Faſhion of the Women, 
and therefore counted ſcandalous in the other Sex: thus 
Cicero expoſeth Verres (a), and Clodius (6), for uſing this in- 
decent Wear; and Livy acquaints us, that the great $c/979 
was cenſur'd on the fame Account (c); yet upon all Occa- 
ſions of Mirth and Recreation, or lawful Indulgence, 'twas 
cuſtomary for the Men to go thus loofly ſhod, as at Enter- 
tainments, and at the publick Shows of all Sorts in the Cir- 
co's or Amphitheatres. | 

The Crepidæ, which now and then occur in Reman Au- 
thors, are generally ſuppoſed to be the ſame as the Soleæ, 
under the Cree Name «enrides, But Baidwin is ſo nice as 
to aſſign this Difference, that the Crepida had two Solcs, 
whereas the Solea conſifted but of one; therefore he is not 
willing to be beholden to the Gree#s for the Word, but thinks 
it may be deriv'd from the Crepitus, or Creating that they 
made, which could not be ſo well conceived in thoſe which 
had but a ſingle Leather (4). That the Grecian xenæiqis, 
did really make ſuch a Kind of Noiſe, which we car't ca- 
lily imagine of the Sole, is plain from the common Story 
of Momus, who, being brought to give his Cenſure of Venus, 
could find no Fault, only that her xpnTis, or Slipper, creak- 
ed a little too much. 

The Caliga was the proper Soldier's Shoe, made in the 
Sandal Faſhion, ſo as not to cover the upper Part of the 
Foot, tho' it reach'd to the Middle of the Leg. The Sole was 
of Wood, like our old Galoches, or the Sabots of the French 
Peaſants, and ſtuck full of Nails ; theſe Nails were uſually 
lo very long in the Shoes of the Scouts and Centinels, that 
Suetontus (e) and Tertullian (f) call thoſe Caligæ Specula- 
trres, as if, by mounting the Wearer to a higher Pitch, they 
gave a greater Advantage to the Sight. 

Tas from theſe Caligæ, that the Emperor Caligula took 
his Name, having been born in the Army, and afterwards 
bred up in the Habit of a common Soldier (g). And hence 
Juvenal (%), and Suetonius (i), uſe Caligati for the common 
Soldiers, without the Addition of a Subſtantive. 

4 errin. 4. | «uſp. 7227. c) Lib. 29. 4 Baldwin 
6.00 Frag. 1 0 ae (f be Gs. wil f (g) Sue 
ton. Caligul. cap. 9. (I) Sat. 16. v. 24. (i) Argu/t. 25. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Roman Marriages. 


HE Marriages of the Romans, which have been ſo learn- 55 
edly ex plain'd by ſo many eminent Hands, as the great le 
Lawyers Tiraguel, Sigonius, Briſſonius, and the two * 1 2 
maus, will appear very intelligible from a diligent Enquiry 1 *. 
into the Eſpouſals, the Perſons that might lawfully marry 
with one another, the proper Seaſon for Marriage, the ſevc- r 
ral Ways of contracting Matrimony, the Ceremonies of the = 
Wedding, and the Cauſes and Manner of Divorces. 15 
Ihe Eſpouſals, or Contract before Marriage, was perform'd F þ 
by an Engagement of the Friends on both Sides, and might * 
be done as well between abfent Perſons as preſent, as wellin C 
Private as before Witneſſes; yet the common Way of be- 
trothing was by Writings drawn up by common Conſent, 0 
and ſeal'd by both Parties. Thus Juvenal, Sat. 6. 199. 3 
S7 7191 legitimis pattam functamque fabellss | 1 
Non es amaturus. : H 
And again, Sat. 10. 336. I I 
— /emet cum Signatoribus auſpes. _ 2: 
Beſides this, the Man ſent a Ring as a Pledge to the Wo- ll © 
man, Which! in Pliny's Time was us'd to be of Iron, wich- " 
out any Stone in it (a). Thus the fame Satyriſt, 1 
Conventum tamen & pactum & ſhonſalia, noſira 4 7 
Tempeſtate paras, jamque a tonfore magiſtro 4 
Pecteris, & digito pignus fortaſſe dediſti. Sat. 6.25, A N 
There was no Age determin'd by the Laws for Eſpoufalb, [ 
but they might be made at any Time, provided that both 1 
Parties were ſenſible of the Obligation, which they were not 7 
ſuppos'd to be till their 7th Year; yet Auguſtus afterwards It 
order'd that no Eſpouſals ſhould be eſteem'd valid, except brati 
ſuch as were conſummated by the Nuptials within two Years . Hides 
Time (5). 4 E 
No Roman might marry with any other than a Roman; 3 
but then this was extended to any free Denizon of the City, f - 


(a) Flin, Aat. tiijh, lib. 35+ cap. Is (>) Seton, Aug. cap. 34. 
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tho born in any other Parts; for thus Dionyſius (a) reports 
of the Latins, Livy (b) of the Campanians, and Cicero (c) 
of the Inhabitants of Aricia; yet in Rome we meet with one 
eminent Reſtraint about theſe Matters, and that is a Law 
of the Decemviri, prohibiting any Marriage between the 
Patrician F amilics and the Plebetaus. But within ſeven 
or elght Years, the Commons had given ſo many dangerous 
Tokens of their Reſentment of this In: zury, that upon the 
Motion of Canulcius, Tribune of the People, the Con/uls 
were cen fore'd to give Conſent to the enacting of a con- 


| trary Decree, allowing z a free Alliance in Marriage between 
Perſons of all Orders and Degrees (4). 

| The Romans were very perl. tous in Reference to the 

: particular Time of Marriage, fanſying ſeveral Days and 

: Seafons very unfortunate to this Deſign; the Kalends, Nones, 

— and des of every Month, were ſtrictly avo.ded ; ſo was the 

= whole Feaſt of tlie Par entalia in Februar 55 As Od obſerves, 

= Faſtirc 2. 501. 

1 Conde tlas, E ymenæe, faces, & ab ignibus atris 

- I Aufer ; habent alias ata jepuichra faces. 

TS Go, Hymen, ſtop the long expecting Dames, 


And hide thy Torches from the diſmal Flames; 
Thy Preſence would be fatal while we mourn, 
And at fad 'VYombs muſt other 'T'apers burn. 


The whole Month of May was look'd on as ominous to 
contracting Matrimony, as Plutarch acquaints us in his Ro- 
man Queſtions, and Ovid, Faſt. 5. 487. 

- Y Nec vidue tœdis eadem, nec virginis apta 

1 Tempora, que nupſit non diuturna flit. 
Flac quogue de cauſa, ji te proverbia tangunt, 

 Menſe malas Maio nubere vulgus dit. 
No Tapers then ſhould burn, nor ever Bride 


: Link'd at this Seaſon long her Bliſs enjoy'd ; 

a Hence our wiſe Maſters of the Proverbs fay, 
a i The Girls are all fark naught that wed in May. 
d In ſhort, the moſt happy Seaſon, in all Reſpects, for cele- 
pt Y brating the Nuptial Solemnity, was that which follow'd the 
s Ides of June. Thus Ovid, ſpeaking of his Daughter: 

Hand ego cum vellem genero dare, tempora tedis 

ls 


Apta requirebam, queque cavenda forent. 
(a) Lib. 6. (6) Lib. 38. (e) In Fhilipp. (1) Liv. Lib. 4. 
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Tunc mibi poſt ſacras monſtratur Junius Idus 

Utils & nuptis, utilis eſſe viris, Faſt. vi. 221. 
Reſolv'd to match the Girl, I try'd to find 
What Days unproſp'rous were, what Moons were kind; 
After 7une's ſacred Ides my Fancy ſtay'd, 
Good to the Man, and happy to the Maid. 


The three Ways of contracting Matrimony were, far re, 


coemptione, and uu, which fall properly under the Confide- 


ration of the Civil Law ; the main Difference of them, in 


| ſhort, was tii's: Corfarreatio was, when the matrimonial 


Rites were pertorm'd with ſolemn Sacrifices, and Offerings 
of burnt Cakes, by the Pontifex Maximus, and the Flamen 
Dialis. Pliny fays this was the moſt ſolemn Tie of all (a); 
et we are aſſur'd, that after ſome Time, it was almoſt uni- 
verfally laid aſide, as thought to include too many trouble- 
ſome Ceremonies (Y). A Divorce, after this Way of Marri- 
age, Feſtus calls Diffarreatio, Coemptio was, when the Per- 
ſons ſolemnly bound themſelves to one another by the Cere- 


mony of giving and taking a Piece of Money, The Marri- 


age was ſaid to be made by Vue, when, with the Conſent of 
her Friends, the Woman had liv'd with the Man a whole 
Year compleat, without being abſent three Nights, at which 


Time ſhe. was reckon'd in all Reſpects a lawful Wife, tho 


not near ſo cloſely join'd as in the former Caſes. 

The Nuptial Ceremonies were always begun with the ta- 
king of Omens by the Auſpices. Hence Tully, Nubit geneto 
focrus nullis auſpicibus, nullis auttoribus, fungſtis ominibus 
omnium (c). | 

In dreſſing, the Bride, they never omitted to divide her 
Locks with the Head of a Spear, either as a Token that their 
Marriages firſt began by War and Acts of Hoſtility upon the 
Rape of the Sabine Virgins (d); or as an Omen of bearing a 
valiant and warlike Oft-ſpring ; or to remind the Bride, that, 
being married to one of a martial! Race, ſhe ſhould uſe her- 
ſelf to no other than a plain unaffected Dreſs; or becauſe 
the greateſt Part of the Nuptial Care is referred to June, to 
whom the Spear is ſacred, whence ſhe took the Name of Dea 
Quiris, Quiris among the Ancients ſignifying this Weapon, 
e). Ovid alludes to this Cuſtom in the ſecond of his Faſti: 559. 

Nec tibi que cupide matura videbere matri, 

Comat virgineas haſta recuruva comas. 


(a) Liv. 18. cap. 2. (6) Tacit. Aunal. g. (o) Orat. pro cluent. 
d) Plutarch in Rennil. (e) Idem Quaſt. Roni. 87. 
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Thou whom thy Mother frets to ſee a Maid, 
Let no bent Spear thy Virgin Locks divide. 


In the next Place they crown'd her with a Chaplet of 
Flowers, and put on her Veil or Flammeum, proper to this 


A 0ccafion. Thus Catullus : lix. 6. 


Cinge tempora floribus 
Suavcolentis amarati : 
Flammeum cape. 


And Juvenal, deſcribing Meſſalina, when about to marry 
Sthus 2 

Dudum ſedet illa parato 

Flammeolo. Sat. 10. 


Inſtead of her ordinary Cloaths, ſhe wore the Tunica rec- 
a, or common Tunic, call'd recta, from being woven up- 
wards, of the ſame Nature with that which the young Men 
put on with their Many) Gown (a); this was tied about 
with a Girdle which the Bridegroom was to unlooſe. 

Being dreſs'd after this Manner, in the Evening ſhe was 
ed towards the Bridegroom's Houſe by three Boys habited 
in the Pretexta, whoſe Fathers and Mothers were alive. 
Five Torches were carried to light her ; for which particu- 
lr Number, Plutarch has troubled himſelf to find out ſeve- 
tal Reaſons (5). A Diſtaff and a Spindle were likewiſe born 
along with her, in Memory of Caia Cæcilia, or Tauaquil, 
Wife to Tarquinius Priſcus, a famous Spinſter (c): And on 
the fame Account the Bride call'd herſelf Caia, during the 
Nuptial Solemnity, as a fortunate Name. 

Being come to the Door, (which was garniſh'd with 
Flowers and Leaves, according to that of Catullus : Ixii. 293. 

Veſtibulum ut molli velatum fronde vireret.) 


ſhe bound about the Poſts with Woollen Liſts, and waſh'd 
them over with melted Tallow, to keep out Infection and 
dorcery. This Cuſtom Virgil alludes to Anu. 4. 457. 


Preterea fuit in tectis de marmore templum 
Conjugis antiqui, miro quod honore colebat, 
Velleribus mveis & feſta fronde revinctum. 


Being to go into the Houſe, ſhe was not by any Means to 
touch the Threſhold, but was lifted over by main Strength. 
Either becauſe the Threſhold was ſacred to Veſta, a moſt 
chaſte Goddeſs, and ſo ought not to be defil'd by one in 
tele Circumſtances : Or elſe, that it might ſeem a Piece of 
(a) Pliny, lib. 8. cap. 48. (6) Rem. NIA. 2, (c) Pliny, lib. 8. cap. 48. 

odeſty 
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Modeſty to be compell'd into a Place where ſhe ſhould ces: 
to be a Virgin. (a). = No 
Upon her Entrance, ſhe had the Keys of the Houſe deliver' 


to her, and was preſented by the Bridegroom with two Veſſch may 
one of Fire, the other of Water, either as an Emblem of Pu. Moſcl 
rity and Chaſtity, or as a Communication of Goods, or 2; 8 
an Earneſt of ſticking by one another in the preateſt Exue. A 
mities (0). | * 
And now ſhe and her Companions were treated by thel / 
Bridegroom at a ſplendid Feaſt; on which Occaſion, te An: 
Sumptuary Laws allow'd a little more Liberty than ordinary Q 
in the Expences. This Kind of Treat was ſeldom without K 
Muſick, compos'd commonly of Flutes ; the Company al Th. 
the while ſinging Thalaſſius, or Thalaſſio, as the Greeks dd * 6 
Hymenæus. There are ſeveral Reaſons given by Plutarch (), 101 ws 
for the Uſe of this Word: The common Opinion make V e 
it an Admoniſhment to good Huſwifry ; the Gree+ Word * 
Te\aoia ſignifying Spinning; and among the Conditions 

which were agreed upon by the Sabines and Romans, aid And & 


the Rape of the Virgins, this was one, that the Wome 
ſhould be oblig'd to no ſervile Office for their Huſbands, any 

farther than what concern'd Spinning. 
At the fame Time the Bridegroom threw Nuts about tt The D 
Room for the Boys to ſcramble : Thus Virgil, Eclog. 8. and im 
Sparge, marite, nuces WM which | 


Out of the many Reaſons given for this Cuſtom, the mo The 
commonly receiv'd makes it a Token of their leaving chill Lawyer 
iſh Divertiſements,. and entring on a more ſerious State of Vm is 
Life; whence Nucibus relictis has paſs'd into a Proverb ing off 
This Conjecture is favour'd by Catullus; lix. 131. alter aQ 
Da nuces pueris, iners Law of 

Concubine : Satis diu Huſband 

Luſiſti nucibus. Lubet Wife, e 

Jam ſervire Thalaſſio. his priva 

| Concubine, nuces da. = Huſbanc 

In the mean time the Genial Bed was got ready, and a ene Mo 
of good old Wives, that had been never married but to on other to 
Man, plac'd the Bride on it with a great deal of Ceremony Way his 
Thus Catullus, lix. 186. the Eart 
: Vos bone ſenibus viris aed Ye: 
Cognitæ bene fœminæ, r Cary; 

Collocate puellulam. t awa 

Jam licet venias, marite, &c. Notlut 10 a} Phi 


(a) Plutarch. Rom. Lu. 1. Servius ad Virgil. Eclog. 8. (b) Plutar 
Rum, Queſt. 1. (c) Idem in Romul. & Rom, Quaſt. 31, i 
\ 
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Nothing now remain'd but for the Bridegroom to looſe 
her Girdle, a Cuſtom that wants no Explanation ; only it 
may be obſerv'd to have been of great Antiquity : Thus 
Moſchus in his Story of Fupiter and Europa: 160, 
| Zevs 5 aanuw Emelw ayiratele wenn, 

AU d o aoaAwv wires. 
Homer Odyſs. 2. 

Ab gage iniy Corby. 
And Muſzus in Hero and Leander : 272. 

Ng M = roT amw' 6d” awing, Avoulo pirelw 

Kei 240 wav een aaravos Kudrgens. 
There ſeldom wanted a Company of Boys, and mad Sparks 
got together, to ling a Parcel of obſcene Verſes, which were 
tolerated on this Occaſion. They conſiſted of a Kind of 
Teſcenniie Rhimes. Hence Catullus : 


Nec diu taceat procax 
Feſcennina locutio. 


And Claudian : 


Permiſſiſque jocis turba licentior 

Exultet tetricas libera legibus. 
The Day after, the new married Man held a ſtately Supper, 
and invited all his old Companions to a drinking Match; 
which they term'd reporza. | 

The whole Subject of Divorces belongs entirely to the 

Lawyers, and the Diſtinction between repudium and divor- 
tum is owing to their Nicety ; the firſt they make the break- 
ing off the Contract, or Eſpouſal; and the laſt a Separation 
aſter actual Matrimony. Plutarch mentions a very ſevere 
Law of Romulus, which ſuffer'd not a Wife to leave her 
Huſband, but gave a Man the Liberty of turning off his 
Wife, either upon poyſoning her Children, or counterfeiting 


2 one Moiety of his Eſtate to be given to the Wife, and the 
o on other to fall to the Goddeſs Ceres; and that whoſoever ſent 
non way his Wife, ſhou'd make an Atonement to the Gods of 


the Earth (a). Tis very remarkable, that, almoſt ſix hun- 


or Carvilius Spurius, was the firſt of the Romans that ever 
put away his Wife (6). 


(a) Plutarch in Romul. (U) Valer, Max. 1 SE 
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1s private Keys, or for the Crime of Adultery. But if the 
Huſband on any other Occaſion put her away, he order'd 
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The common Way of Divorcing was by ſending a Bill i 
the Woman containing Reaſons of the Separation, and the 
Tender of all her Goods which ſhe brought with her; thi 
they term'd repudium mittere. Or elſe it was perſorm'd in her 
Preſence before ſufficient Witneſſes, with the Formalitiez of 
tcaring the Writings, refunding the Portion, taking away the 
Keys, and turning the Woman out of Doors. But howerer 
the Law of Romulus came to fail, it's certain that in later 
Times the Women too, as well as the Men, might fue a Di. 
vorce, and enter on a ſeparate Life. Thus Juvenal, Sat. 9.74. 
HFugientem ſæpe puellam 

Amplexu rapui : tabulas quoque fregerat, & jam 
Signabat. 
And Martial, Lib. 10. Epigr. 41. 
Meuſc novo Mali veterem Proculeia maritum 
Deſeris, atque jubes res fibi habere ſuas. | 
We have here a fair Opportunity to enquire into the} 
Grounds of the common Opinion about borrowing and lend- 
ing of Wives among the Romans. He, that chargeth then} 
moſt ſeverely with this Practice, is the moſt learned Tertil. 
lian, in his Apolegy, Ch. 39. Omnia indiſcreta ſunt apud nu, 
&c. All Things (ſays he, ſpeaking of the Chriſtians) are con- : 
mon among us, except our Wives : We admit no Partnerſii} 
in that one Thing, in which other Men are more profeſjedly 1 
Partners, who not only make Uſe of their Friend's Bed, but 
very patiently expoſe their own Vives to a new Embrace: I 
ſuppoſe, according to the Inſtitution of the maſt wite Ancients, | 
the Grecian Socrates, and the Roman Cato, who freely lent ] 
out their Wives to their Friends And preſently after, 00 
ſapientiæ Attice & Romane gravitatis exemplum ! | leng 9 a 
Philoſophus & Cenſor. O wondrous Example of Attick i 
dom, and of Roman Gravity ! a Philojopher and a Cujil 
turn a Pair of Pimps. | 

Chiefly on the Strength of this Authority, the Romans have 
been generally tax d with ſuch a Cuſtom : And a very great 
Man of our own Country (a) expreſſeth his Compliance with 
the vulgar Opinion, tho? he ingenuouſly extenuates the Fault 
in a parallel Inſtance. So much indeed muſt be granted, that 
tho? the Law made thoſe Huſbands liable to a Penalty who | 
either hir'd out their Wives for Money, or kept them after] 
they had been actually convicted of Adultery, yet the bait] 
Permiſſion of that Crime did not fall under the Notice of the 

5 (4) vir William Temple's Introduction to the Hiſt. of Eng. 
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civil Power. And Ulpian ſays expreſly, ei qui patitur uxorem 


gam delinquere, matrimoniumgue ſuum contemnit; quique 


untaminatione non indignatur, pana adulterorum non infligi- 


tur. He that ſuffers his Miſe to defile his Bed, and contemn- 


ing his matrimonial Contract, is not diſpleaſed at the Pollu- 


tim, does net incur the Penalty of Adulterers. But *tis al- 
moſt impoſſible that this ſhould give Occaſion to ſuch a Fan- 
, being no more than what is tolerated at preſent. It may 
therefore be alledg'd in Fayour of the Romans, that this 
Opinion might probably have its Riſe from the frequent 
Practice of that Sort of Marriage, according to which a Wo- 
man was made a Wife only by Poſleſhon and Uſe, without 
any farther Ceremony. This was the moſt incompleat of all 
conjugal Ties: The Wife being ſo, rather by the Law of 
Nature, than according to the Roman Conſtitution; and 
therefore ſhe was not call'd Mater. familias, nor had any 
Right to inherit the Goods of her Huſband; being ſuppoſed 
o be taken purely on the Account of procreating Iſſue. S0 
that after the bearing of three or four Children, ſhe might 
awfully be given to another Man. 

As to the Example of Cato (not to urge that Tertullian has 
miſtook the Cenſor for him of Utica, and ſo loſt the Sting of his 


darcaſm) the beſt Accounts of that Matter may be had from 


Stravo and Plutarch. The Place of Strabo is in his 7th Book. 
lere J aps F Trug im dug Nn vojumon mas wyalngs mes 
wusle; cc eh De e GD, dre 3 a i. Wo 
N Thxva, Ae Y KeTwy One dn h Þ May- 
ud £9 nu, A m νον Poe i oy S-. They report of theſe 
Tapyrians, that tis counted lawful among them to give away 
their Wives to other Men, after they have had two or three 
Children by them e As Cato in our Time, upon the Requeſt of 
Hortenſius, gave him his Wife Marcia, according to the old 
Cuſtom of the Romans. Here by ed Sora and Kilore we 
ſou'd not underſtand the lending or letting out of Women, 
tut the marrying them to new Huſbands; as Plato uſeth 
tho uelegwr mugy, to beſtow Daughters in Marriage. 
Plutarch, before he proceeds to his Relation, has premis'd 
that this Paſſage, in the Life of Cato, looks like a Fable in 
a Play, and is very difficult to be clear'd, or made out with 
ny Certainty. His Narration is taken out of Thraſeas, who 
lad it from Munatius, Cato's Friend and conſtant Compa- 
un, and runs to this Effect: 885 
. * Quintus Hortenſius, a Man of ſignal Worth, and ap- 
proved Virtue, was not content to live in Friendſhip and 
| "- $5 Familiarity 
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« Familiarity with Cato, but deſir'd alſo to be united to his ie 
Family, by ſome Alliance in Marriage. Therefore wait. 8 50 
ing upon Cato, he began to make a Propoſal about taking 2 
Cato's Daughter Porcia from Bibulus, to whom ſhe had bo 
already born three Children, and making her his own 8 IH 
Wife; offering to reſtore ker after ſhe had born him a Child, 8 1 
if Bibulus was not Willing to part with her altogether: $95 
Adding, that tho' this, in the Opinion of Men, might ſeem i Teſt; 
* ſtrange, yet in Nature it wou'd appear honeſt and proſita- - 
** ble to the Publick, with much more to the fame Purpoſe. 3 "Wie" 
Cato cou'd not but expreſs his Wonder at the flrange Pro- 3 
* ject, but withal appved very well of uniting their Hou- 1 
„ ſes: When Hortenſius, turning the Diſcourſe, did not ſtick of . 
<* to acknowledge, that it was Cato's own Wife which he re- | 
ally deſir'd. Cato, perceiving his earneſt Inclinations, did 

not deny his Requeſt, but ſaid that Philip, being the Fa- | 
ther of Martia, ought alto to be conſulted. Philip, be. 
ing ſent for, came, and finding they were all agreed, gave“ | 
* his Daughter Martia ro Hortenſius, in the Preſence of Ml Te 


So that this was nothing like lending a Wife out, but ac- every 


G 


Cato, who himſelf alto aſſiſted at the Marriage.” I the K 


tually marrying her to another while her firſt Huſband vas Inter: 
alive, to whom ſhe might be ſuppos'd to have come by that Burn 
Kind of Matrimony which is founded in the Right of Po- in a 8 
ſeſſion. And upon the Whole, the Romans ſeem to have ( 
been hitherto unjuſtly taxed with the Allowance of a Cu- along 


tom not uſually practiſed among the moſt barbarous and gave 
ſavage Part of Mankind. be 1. 
ä 7 N Y Kee = D a 
8 Yo i: PA pH 8011 N } Qs == 2 2 - Bu 
| arti 
CHAP. N. * 
Of the Roman Funerals. er. 
THE woſt ancient and generally receiv'd Ways of Buryin%l 
1 have been Interring and Burning, and both theſe we inal 
. . 2.1 ;11 = 
at the fame Time in Uſe among the Remans, borrow'd in The! 
Probability from the Græcians. That the Gracwans inter q dlbd 
their dead Bodics may, in ſhort, be evinc'd from the Sto in Re 
of the Epheſean Matron in Petronius, who is deſcrib'd fitting Light 
and watching her Huſband's Body laid in a Vault. Aq bur af 


from the Argument which Solon brought to juſtify the Ring 
of the Atbenldns to the Ille of Salamis, taken from . de T. 


= 


[ 8 7 
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his bodies which were buried there not after the Manner of their 
a- Wl Competitors the Megarenſians, but according to the Athenian 
ng ll faſhion; for the Megarenſians turn'd the Carcaſe to the 
had I 51, and the Arhentans to the Weſt ; and that the {thenians 
n had a diſtinct Sepulchre for each Body, whereas the 14ega- 
id, fans put two or three into one (a). That the ſame People 
er: ll ometimes burnt their Dead is beyond Diſpute, from the 
cM reſtimony of Plutarch, who, ſpeaking of the Death of Pho- 
ita- ton, tells us, that for ſome Time none of the Athenians 
3 © red light a Funeral Pile to burn the Body after their Manner. 


As alſo from the Deſcription of the Plague of Athens in 
Thucydides, m aueas > anwvleias, &c. with the Tranſlation 
o which Paflage, Lucretius concludes his Poem. 


Namque ſuos conſanguineos aliena rogorum 


ou- 
tick 


e- 


_ I Inſuper exſtrutia ingentt clamore locabant, 

be. Subdebantque facets, multo cum ſanguine ſ@pe 

rave 3 Rixantes potius quam corpora dejererentur, 

: 0: To prove that both theſe Ways of Burial were us'd by 
dle Romans, is almoſt unneceflary ; for Burning is known by 

ac- exery one to have been their common Practice. And as for 


was lnterring, their great Lawgiver Numa particularly forbad the 
that Burning of his own Body, but commanded it to be laid entire 


Po- n a Stone Coffin (5). And we learn from Cicero (c), and Pli- 


ave 1 (d), that the Family of the Cornelii interr'd their Dead all 
Bu- ang till the Time of Sy//2 the Dictator, who in his Will 
ande cave expreſs Orders to have his Body burnt; probably to avoid 


py 


the Marian Faction, in Return for the Violence ſhew'd by 
Hlla's Soldiers to the Tomb and Relicks of Marius. 

But tho* Burning was the ordinary Cuſtom, yet in ſome 
particular Caſes it was politively forbid, and look'd on as the 
ligheſt Impiety. Thus Infants who died, before the breeding 
of Teeth, were encloſed unburnt in the Ground (e). 

— Terra clauditur infans, 
Et minor igne rogi. Juvenal. Sat. 15. 


The Place, ſet apart for the Interment of, theſe Infants, was 
all'd Suggrundarium. The fame Superſtition was obſery'd 
n Reference to Perſons who had been ftruck dead with 
Lightning or Thunder (f). For they were never burnt again, 
but after a great deal of Ceremony perform'd by the Auſpices, 


Nn 
he 8 
. MT 1 . 


dea (a 4 latarch. in Holor. s (b) Plutarch, in Aum. ( De Leg. lib. 2. 
% N. H. lib. 7. ca · 34. (e) Iden. lib. 7. cap. 16. (f) Ice. lib, 2. Cp. 54. 
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the Indignities that might have been offer'd it after Burial by 
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and the Sacrifice of a Sheep, were either put into the Earth _ 
1 or ſometime let alone to lie upon the Ground where they Accra 
1 had fallen. In both Caſes the Place was preſently inclos d perato 
either with a Stone Wall, or Stakes, or ſometimes only with JN 
a Rope, having the Name of Bidental from the Biden of 1 
Sheep that was offer d. Perſius uſeth Bidental for the per- 
ſon that had come to this unhappy End. it. 26. 


An quia non fibris- ovium, Ergennaque jubente, 
Triſte jaces lucis, evitandumgue bidental. 


For they fanſied that where-ever a Thunder Bolt fell, the 
Gods had a particular Defire to have the Place ſacred to 
their Worſhip ; and therefore, whether the Man had been 
kill'd or no, they us'd the ſame Superſtition in hallowing the 
Ground (2). | 

The ſeveral Sorts of Funerals fall under the common 
Heads of Funus indictivum and Funus tacitum, The Funuf 
indictivum had its Name &@d indicendo from inviting, becauſe 
on ſuch Occaſions there was made a general Invitation of 
the People by the Mouth of a publick Cryer. This was ce 
lebrated with extraordinary Splendor and Magnificence, the 
People being preſented with publick Shows,. and other com 

mon Divertiſements. "The Funus Publicum, which we meet 
with ſo often, may be ſometimes underſtood as entirely the 
ſame with the Indictive Funeral, and ſometimes only as 
Species of it. It is the fame when it denotes all the State 
and Grandeur of the more noble Funerals, ſuch as were u 
ſually kept for rich and great Men. It is only a Species ol 
the Indictiv“ Funeral, when either it fignifies the proclauns 
ing of a Vacation, and an Injunction of publick Sorrow, ol 
the defraying the Charges of the Funeral out of the publick 
Stock. For tis probable that at both theſe Solemnitics, 4 
general Invitation was made by the Cryer ; yet in this latel 
it was done by Order of the Senate, and in the former by 
the Will of the deceas'd Perſon, or the Pleaſure of his Hei 
But no one will hence conclude, that the Funerals of all ſuc 
rich Men were attended with the Formality of a Vacation 
and an Order for publicx Grief. For this was account 
the greateſt Honour that cou'd be ſhow'd to the Relicks 0 
Princes themſelves & Thus the Senate decreed a publick Fu 
| neral for Syphax, and the once great King of Macedon, WI 
| both died in Priſon under the Power of the Romans (6) 
| (a) Dacier on Horace Att. Poet. ver. 471, (5) Vat, Mat, lib. 3. * 
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Book V. he ROMANS. 337 
And Suetonius informs us, that Tiberius (a), and Vitellius (S), 
were buried with the ſame State; yet upon Account of ha- 
ving perform'd any ſignal Service to the Common-wealth, 

this Honour was often conferr'd on private Men, and ſome- 
times upon Women too, as Dio relates of Attia the Mother 
of Julius Cejar (c); and Xiphilin of Livia (d). Nor was 
this Cuſtom peculiar to the Romans, for Laertius reports of 
Democritus, that deceaſing, after he had liv'd above an hun- 
ared Years, he was honour'd with a public Funeral, And 


Grecian Colony, upon the News of Rome's being taken by 
the Gauls, kept a publick Funeral to teſtify their Condolence 
of the Calamity (e). 

T here fer to have been different Sorts of publick Fune- 
rals in Rome, according to the Magiſtracies, or other Ho- 
nours, Which the deceas'd Perſons had born. As the Præ- 
torium, the Conſulare, the Cenſorium, and the Triumphale. 


though formerly diſtinguiſh'd, yet in the Time of the Em- 
perors were joined in one, with the Name of Funus Cenſorium 
only, as Tacitus often uſeth the Phraſe, Nor was the Cenſo- 
rum Funeral conhn'd to private Perſons, but the very Em- 
perors themſelves were honour'd with the like Solemnity 
after their Deaths, as Tacitus reports of Claudius (J), and 
Capitolinus of Pertinax, 

The Funus Tacitum, oppos'd to the Indictive, or Publick 
Funeral, was kept in a private Manner without the Solem- 
nization of Sports, without Pomp, without a Marſhaller, or 
a general Invitation. Thus Seneca de Tranquil. Anim. Mor- 
t! natus es : minus moleſtiarum habet ſunus tacitum. And 
Ovid. Triſt. 1. Eleg. 3. 259. 


QJuocunque aſpiceres, luctus gemitu/que fonabants 
Formaque non taciti funeris * inſtar erat. intus. 


This is the ſame that Capitolinus calls Funus vulgare, when he 
reports, that Marcus Antoninus was ſo extremely kind and 
munificent, as to allow even vulgar Funerals to be kept at the 
Charge of the Publick. Propertius calls it plebeium Funus. 


—— Aalin. 
Plebeii parue funeris extquiz. Lib. 2, El. 13, 
Auſonius : Funus commune. 
Tu gremio in proaut funus commune lacatum. 


a) Cap. 75, (5) Cap. 3. (e) Läb. 47. (d) In Tiberio, (e) Lib. 43. 
) Annal. 12, | | 
| Y And 


Ju/tin tells us, that the Inhabitants of Mai ſeilles, then a 
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Boo 
And Suetonius, funus tranſiatitium, when he informs us 
that Britannicus was buried after this Manner by Nero (a). 
To the ſilent Funerals may be referr'd the Funera acerba, 
or untimely Obſequies of Youths and Children; which Fu. 
venal ſpeaks of, Sat. 1 1. 44. 
Non præmaturi cineres, non funus aterbum | Ne 
Luxuriæ, &c. W but a 
| W the F 
And Virgil, n. 6. 427. 
Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo: 
Druos dulcis vite exortes & ab ubere raptos 
AbJulit atra dies, & funere merſit acerbo. And 


The Funeral Ceremonies may be divided into ſuch as were 
us'd to Perſons when they were dying, and ſuch as were af- | 
terwards perform'd to the dead Corpſe. _ 0 , 
When all Hopes of Life were now given o'er, and the Soul A 
as it were juſt ready for its Flight, the Friends and neareſt | takin 
Relations of the dying Party were wont to kiſs him, ard the J 


embrace his Body till he expir'd. Thus Suetonius (b) re. WM < 


lates that Auguſtus expir'd in the Kiſſes of Livia. Nor need "Te 
there be any further Proof of a Cuſtom, which every Body | mitte 
is acquainted with. The Reaſon of it is not ſo well known: chan 
Moſt probably, they thought by this pious Act to receive MW And 


into their own Bodies the Soul of their departing Friend. bim 
Thus Albinovanus in the Epicede of Livia: = mw 
Soſpite te ſaltem moriar, Nero; tu mea condas the! 
Lumina, & accipias hanc animam ore pio. Bod 
| , Were 
For the Ancients believ'd that the Soul, when it was about the! 
leaving the Body, made uſe of the Mouth for its Paſlage ; fert. 
whence animam in primo ore, or in primis labris tenert, ? Hab 
to be at Death's Door. And they might well imagine the 
Soul was thus transfus'd in the laſt Act of Life, who could E 
fanſy that it was communicated in an ordinary Kiſs, as we 
find they did from theſe Love-Verſes, recited by Macrobius, 1 
the Original of which is attributed to Plato: oom 
one 
Dum ſemihulco ſuavio be C 
Meum pullum ſuavior, Part 
(a) Ner, 33. (b) Auguſt, 91. 
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Dulcemque florem ſpiritus 
Duco ex aperto tramite, 


Anima tunc ægra & ſaucia 
Cucurrit ad labia mihi, &c. (a). 


Nor did they only kiſs their Friends, when juſt expiring, 


but afterwards too, when the Body was going to be laid on 
the Funeral-Pile. Thus Tibullus, Lib. 1. Eleg. 1. 


Flebis & arſuro poſitum me, Delia, lets, 
Triſtibus & lacrymis ofcula mixta dabis; 


And Propertius, Lib. 2. Eleg. 12. 


Oſeulaque in gelidis penes ſuprema labellis, 
Cum dabitur Syria munere plenus onyx. 


Another Ceremony, us'd to Perſons expiring, was the 
taking off their Rings. Thus Suetonius reports, that when 
the Emperor Tiberius ſwooned away, and was reputed 
dead, his Rings were taken from him, tho' he afterwards 
* recovered, and aſk'd for them again (Y). They are much 
miſtaken, who fanſy him to have done this with Deſign to 
change his Heir; for tho“ twas an uſual Cuſtom with the 
Ancients to conſtitute their Heir or Succeſior, by delivering 
him their Rings on their Death-bed, yet this ſignified no- 


thing, in Caſe a legal Will was produced to the contrary (c). 


But whether they took off the Rings to ſave them from 
the Perſons concern'd in waſhing, and taking Care of the dead 
Body, or on any other Account, *tis very probable that they 
were afterwards reſtor'd again to the Fingers, and burnt in 
the Funeral-Pile, as may be gather'd from that Verſe of Pro- 
fertius, where, deſcribing the Ghoſt of his Miſtreſs in the 
Habit in which ſhe was burn'd, he fays, | 


Et ſolitum digito beryllon redderat ignis. Lib. 4. El. 7. 


The Cuſtom of cloſing the Eyes of a departing Friend, 
common both to Romans and Gractans, is known by any 
one that has but look'd in a Claſſic Author. It may only here 
de obſery'd, that this Ceremony was perform'd for the moſt 
Part by the neareſt Relation, as by Huſbands to their Wives, 


a) Macrob, Saturn, |. 2. c. 2. (b) c. 73. (c) See Valer, Maa, I. 7. c. 8. 


T 4 and 
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and by Wives to their Huſbands, by Parents to their Chil- 
dren, and by Children to their Parents, &c. of all which we 
have a Multitude of Inſtances in the Poets. Pliny tells us 
that as they clos'd the Eyes of the dying Perſons, ſo they o- 
pen'd them too again when the Body was laid again on the 
Funeral Pile : And his Reaſon for both Cuſtoms is, ut neque 
ab homine ſupremum ſpectari fas ſit, & cœlo non oſtendi nefas 
(a); becauſe they counted it equally impious, that the Eyes 


ſhould be ſeen by Men at their laſt Motion, er that the, \ 
ſhou'd not be expos'd to the View of Heaven, ceed 
And for the Ceremonies us'd to Perſons after they were this 
dead, they may be divided into three Sorts, ſuch as were per- MW fom 
form'd before the Burial, ſuch as concern'd the Act of the wea 
Funeral, and fuch as were done after that Solemnity. W that 
Before the Burial, we meet with the Cuſtoms of waſhing M 
and anointing the Corpſe, not by any Means proper to the F 
Romans, but anciently us'd by almoſt all the civiliz'd Parts | N 
of the World, owing their firſt Riſe to the Invention of the B 
Agyptians. Theſe Offices in Rome were either performed by or a 
the Women whom they term'd Funeræ; or elſe in richer or wr 
nobler Families by the Libitinarii, a Society of Men who got pla 
their Livelihood by preparing Things in order to the Solem- | prell 
nization of Funerals, They had their Names from Libitiuu i wer 
the Goddeſs, who preſided over Obſequies. Hence the fun 
Word Libitina is commonly us'd for Death itſelf; or fr WM ...; 
every Thing in general relating to the Funerals, becauſe in WI MO. 
the Temple of that Goddeſs, all Neceſſaries, proper on fuch } 
Oecaſions, were expos'd to Sale. Phædrus alludes to this | 
Cuſtom, ſpeaking of a covetous Mifer, Lib. 5. Fab. 77. | P 
ui circumcides omnem impenſam Funeris, V 
Libitina ne quid de tuo faciat lucrum. | U 
But, to return to the Libitinarii, they ſeem to have been | It 
the chief Perſons concern'd in ordering Funerals, undertaking WW aon 
the whole Care and Charge of ſuch Solemnity at a ſet Price; WM the 
and therefore they kept a great Number of Servants to per- Vit 
form the working Part, ſuch as the Pollin#ores, the Veſpil. Cice 
lones, &c. The firſt of theſe were employ'd to anoint the der 
dead Body, and the others we may chance to meet with Will | rad 
hereafter. In Alluſion to this Cuſtom of anointing the mit 
Corpſe, Martial (ii. 12.) plays very genteelly on the Maſter file 
of an Entertainment, where there was much Eflence to be got, Wl 45 


but very little Meat; : 
a Lib. zr. caps: - | 
Unguentuts 
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Unguentum fateor bonum dediſti 
Convivis, here; fed nihil ſcidiſti. 
Res ſalſa ejt bene olere & eſurire. 
Du non cœnat, & ungitur, Fabulle, 
Is vere mihi mortuus videtur, 


When the Body has been waſh'd and anointed, they pro- 
ceeded to wrap it in a Garment : The ordinary People for 
this Purpoſe made Uſe of the common Gown, and tho? in 
ſome Parts of Italy the Inhabitants were fo rude as not to 
wear the Gown while they liv'd, yet Juvenal informs us 
that they did not want it at their Death; 


Pars magna Italiæ eſt, fi verum admittimus, in qua 
Nemo togam ſumit niſi mortuus. Sat. z. 171. 


But thoſe who had born any publick Office in the State, 
or acquir'd any Honour in War, were after their Death 
wrapp'd in the particular Garment which belong'd to their 
Place, or to their Triumph; as Livy (a) and Polybius (b) ex- 
preſly report. It may here be obſerv'd, that the Ancients 
were ſo very careful and ſuperſtitious, in Reference to their 
Funeral Garments, that they often wove them for themſelves 
and their Friends during Life. Thus Virgil brings in the 
Mother of Euryaius complaining, 


22 


| — Nec te, tua funera, mater 
Produxi, preſſive oculos, nec vulnera lavi : 9 
Vejle tegens, tibi quam nottes feſtina die/que i 
Urgebam, & tela curas ſolabar aniles. Xn. ix. 486. 


If the Deceas'd had by his Valour obtain'd any of the ho- 
nourable Coronets, it was conſtantly put on his Head, when 
the Body was dreſs'd for the Funeral; that the Reward of 
Virtue might in ſome Meaſure be enjoy'd after Death; as 
Cicero obſerves in his ſecond Book of Laws. Other Perſons 
they crown'd with Chaplets of Flowers, and with thoſe too 
adorn'd the Couch on which the Body was laid. The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians inveigh'd ſeverely againſt this Cuſtom, as 
little lefs than Idolatry, as is to be ſeen particularly in Minu- 
tus Felix (c) and Tertullian (d). 1 ah; $ 


Lib. 34. ib. G. | ax. 109. Faik. Oxon. {d) D 
tu * wi? (%% Lib. 6 (c) "ory pag. 109. Edit, Oxon. (d) De 
| Y-3 The 
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The next Ceremony that follow'd was the co/locatio or la- 


Bo 


arc 


ing out of the Body, perform'd always by the neareſt Rela- very 
tions. „When Dio cenſures 7 'herius for his Neglect of Li. 
Dia, dre Vooumuy imeonidlom, Yrs Smlaviouy avtos ol) 
He fieithe, viiied her, when ſhe was feck, nor laid her gut | A 
with his own Hands, after ſhe was dead. C 
The Place, where they laid the Body, Was always nc near the | ” 
Threſhold, at the Entrance of the Houſe. T 
form 
recipitque ad limina greſſum, ſome 
Corpus ubi exanimi poſi tum Pallantts Acctes ing. 
Servabat ſenior, Virg. An. xi. 29, of C 
And they took particular Care in placing the Body, to tum Hig 
the Feet outward, toward the Gate, which Cuſtom Peru T 
has left us elegantly deſcrib'd in his third Satyr. 103. W we 1 
tandemque beatulus alto = 
Compeſi tus lecto, craſſiſque lutatus amomis, Fr TY 
ne 4 
In portam rigidos calces extendit doint 
The Reaſon of this Poſition was to ſhew all Perſons, whe-1 5 
ther any Violence had been the Cauſe of the Party's Death, 
which might be diſcover'd by the outward Signs. ö 
We muſt not forget the Conclamatio, or general Out- cy expre 
ſet up at ſuch Intervals before the Corpſe, by Perſons who in 74 
waited there on purpoſe ; this was done, either becauſe they WM vere 
hop'd by this Means to ſtop the Soul which was now tak gf this { 
its Flight, or elſe to awaken its Powers, which they thou; m fore | 
might only lie ſilent in the Body without Action. For the MW Fune 
| tirit Reaſon we are beholden to Proper 2 iv. 7. dea 
up w 
At FETT non oculos quiſquam inclamavit euntes, Fune 
Unum impetraſſem te revocante diem. And 
2 1 
The other is taken from the Explication of this Cuſtom i rie 
Servius, on the fixth of the Æneids, and ſeems much the As 
more probable Deſign. For the Phyſicians give ſeveral In they ; 
ſtances of Perſons, who being buried thro? Haſte, in an apo4 thoſe 
lectick Fit, have afterwards come to themſelves, and many 
Times miſcrably periſh'd for want of Aſſiſtance. : 
If all this crying out ſignified nothing, the Deceas'd was 
Fad to be Conclamatus, or paſt Call, to which Practice tber 0 
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lay. MW are frequent Alluſions in almoſt every Author, Lucan is 

cha- MW very elegant to this Purpoſe, 

Li. 

075 Sic funere primo 

2 Attonitæ tacuere domus, qu:m corpora nondum 
Conclamata jacent, nec mater crine foluto 
Exigit ad /avos famularum brachia PlantFus. Lib. 2. 

ON There is ſcarce any Ceremony remaining which was per- 
form'd before the Burial, except the Cuſtom of ſticking up 
ſome Sign, by which the Houſe was known to be in Mourn- 
ing. This among the Romans was done by fixing Branches 
of Cypreſs, or of the Pitch-tree, near the Entrance, neither of 

ZW which Trees being once cut down ever revive, and have on 
turn MW that Account been thought proper Emblems of a Funeral (a). 
ius Thus much was done before the Funeral: In the Funeral 
ve may take Notice of the E/atio, or Carrying forth, and 
the Act of Burial. What concerns the firſt of theſe, will be 
made out in obſerving the Day, the Time, the Perjons, and 
the Place, What Day after the Perſon's Death was ap- 
pointed for the Funeral, is not very well agreed on. Ser- 

m__ on that Paſlage of Virgil, An. 5. Verl. 65. 

eath, Praterea, fi nona dies mortalibus ægris, &c. 

- cy expreſly tells us, that he Body lay ſeven Days in the Houſe, 

Who v the eighth Day was burn'd, and on the ninth the Relicks 
they were buried. But there are many Inſtances to prove that 
ak ng tis ſet Number of Days was not always obſery'd. There- 
dachte fore perhaps this belong'd only to the Indictive and Publick 

Funerals, and not to the private and filent, eſpecially not to 


Ir the 
dhe acerba Funera, in which Things were always huddled 
up with wonderful Haſte. Thus Suetonius reports of the 
Funeral of Britannicus (b), and of the Emperor Otho (c): 
And Cicero pro Cluentio, Eo ipſo die puer cum hora undeci- 
na in publico & valens viſus efſet, ante noctem TERS & 


m by = ride ante lucem combuſtus. 

h thel As to the Time of carrying forth the Corpſe, anciently 
l In bey made Uſe only of the Night; as Servius oblerves on 
apo- loſe Words of Virgil, 

many 


(a) Plin, lib. 16. cap. 33. Serv. ad Zn. 4. (b) Ner. 32. (e) Otho 81. 
"T4 The 
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The Reaſon he gives for it is, that hereby they might avoid 
Meeting with the Magiſtrates or Prieſts, whoſe Eyes they 
thought wou'd be defiled by ſuch a Spectacle. 
Funeral had its Name a funalibus, from the Torches ; and 
the YVeſpillones, or Veſperones, were ſo call'd from Veſper the 
Evening. 

Nothing is more evident, than that this Cuſtom was not 
long obſerv'd, at leaſt not in the Publicꝶ Funerals, tho! it 
ſcems to have continu'd in the ſilent, and private, as Servins 
acquaints us in the ſame Place. Hence Nero took a fair 
Excuſe for hurrying his Brother Britannicus's Body into the 
Grave, immediately after he had ſent him out of the World. 
For Tacitus reports that the Emperor defended the haſty Bu- 
rial which had caus'd ſo much Talk and Suſpicion, in a pub- 


lick Edict, urging that it was agreeable to the old Inſtitu- 


tions, to hide ſuch untimely Funerals from Mens Eyes, as 
ſoon as poſſible, and not detain them with the tedious For- 
malities of Harangues, and pompous Proceſſions. It may 
not be too nice a Remark, that in the more ſplendid Fune- 
rals, the former Part of the Day ſeems to have been deſign'd 
for the Proceſſion. Thus Plutarch relates of the Burial of 
_ Sylla, that the Morning being very cloudy over Head, they 
deferr'd carrying forth the Corpſe till the ninth Hour, or three 
in the Afternoon. But tho' this Cuſtom of carrying forth 
the Corpſe by Night, in a great Meaſure, ceas'd, yet the 


bearing of Torches and Tapers ſtill continu'd in Practice. 


Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Pallas, En. 1 144. 


ILutet via longo 
Ordine flammarum, & late diſcriminat agros, 


And Perſius, Sat. 3. 103. 
Hinc tuba, candelæ, &c. 


And becauſe Tapers were likewiſe us'd at the Nuptil | 


Solemnity, the Poets did not fail to take the Hint for bring- 
ing them both into the ſame THOR: As Propertius, Book 4. 
Eleg. laſt: 


Viximus inſignes inter utramque 2 
And Ovid, in the Epiſtle of Cydippe to Acontius: 172. 


Et, face pro thalam!, fax mihi mortis erat. 
ay Among 
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Among the Perſons concern'd in carrying forth the Corpſe, 
we may begin with thoſe that went before the Funeral-Bed, 
ſuch as the Siticines, the Prefice, the Ludi and Hiſtriones, 
the new Freed-men, the Bearers of the Images, &c. The 
Name of Siticines A, Gellius (a) derives from Situs and 
Cano, from ſinging to the Dead. They were of two Sorts, 
ſome ſounding, on the Trumpet, others on the Flute or Pipe. 
That the Trumpets had a Share in this Solemnity, we learn 
from Virgil in the Funeral of Pallas, An. 11. 192. 


Exoritur clamorque virum, clangorque tubarum. 
And from Propertius, Book 2. Eleg. 7. 


Ah ! me tum quales caneret tibi, Cynthia, ſomnos 
Tibia, funeſta triſtior illa tuba. 


And Plutarch tells a notable Story of a Magpye, that up- 
on hearing the Trumpets at the Funeral of a rich Man, for 
ſome Time after quite loſt her Voice, and cou'd raiſe no 
Manner of Note ; when, on a fudden, as if ſhe had been all 
this while deeply meditating on the Matter, ſhe ſtruck up 
exactly the ſame Tunes that the Trumpets had play'd, and 
hit all the Turns and Changes to Admiration (5). 

For *tis likely that the Trumpets were us'd only in the 


Publick Funerals, to give the People Notice to appear at the 


Solemnity, as Lipſius inſtructs us (c). 
The Tibicines ſome reſtrain to the Funerals of Children, 


and younger Perſons, as Servius obſerves on the firſt of the 


Aneids, and Statius, T heb. 6. in the Funeral of Achemorus ; 


Tum fignum luctus cornu grave mugit adunco 
Tibia, cui teneros ſuetum producere manes, 


The learned Dacier has lately declar'd himſelf of the ſame 
Opinion (d). But tis certain that this cannot always have 
held good. For Suetonius mentions the Tibiæ in the Fune- 
ral of Julius Ceſar (e), and Seneca in that of Claudius, in his 
Apocolocynthoſis. And Ovid fays of himſelf in plain Words, 


Interea noftri quid agant niſi triſte libelli ? 


Tibia funeribus convenit iſia meis. Triſt. v. Eleg. t. 


(a) Lib, 20. cap- 2. (5) Plat. de Animal, Sotert. (c) De Militia, lib. 4. 


(4p, 10. . (d) Horace, Book 1. Sat · 6. V. 44» (e) Cap. 83. | 
Therefore 
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Therefore it ſeems more probable, that the Flutes or Pipes 
were us'd in all Sorts of Funerals, as the moſt accurate Kirch. 
man has given his Judgment. 


It appears from the Figures of Trumpets and Flutes on | 
the old Monuments, that Inſtruments of thoſe Kinds, us) | 
at Funeral Solemnities, were longer than the ordinary ones: | 
and ſo fitted to give a ſharper and more mournful Sound. 


Hence Ovid calls the Funeral Trumpet longa tuba. 


Pro longa reſonent carmina veftra tuba, Amor. 2. El. 6. 6. | 


Alfter the Muſicians went the Præficæ, or the Mourning | 
Women, hir'd on Purpoſe to ſing the n@rnia or leſſus, the | 
Funeral Song, fill'd with the praiſes of the Deceas'd ; but | 
for the moſt part trifling and mean. Hence the Gramma- | 
rian in Gellius took his Flout againſt the Philoſophers, Vs 
Philoſophi mera eſtis (ut M. Cato ait) „ aria, | 

frivs- | 
las, tanquam mulierum voces preficarum (a): You Philg. 
phers (as Cato ſays) are mere Dealers in Traſh ; for you 7 |} 
and collect a Parcel of dry worthleſs Stuff, juſt ſuch for all | 
the World as old omen whine out, who are hir'd to ſing ie 


Namque coliegiſtis & lectitaſtis res tetras & inane 


Mourning-Song at a Funeral, 


That the Ludii and Hi/triones, the Mimicks and Players, 
went before the Funeral-Bed, and danc'd after the Satyrick 1 
Manner, we have the Authority of Dionyſius in his Ninth 9 
Book. Suetonius tells a Story of the Arch-Mimick who 


acted at the Funeral of Veſpaſian (b). 


The Cuſtom for the Slaves to go with their Caps on be- | 
fore the Corpſe, and to be thereupon made free, is confirm'd } 
by a Law of Juſtinian, and we meet with many Examples | 


of it in Hiſtory. 


As to the Beds or Couches born before in the Funeral So- 
lemnity, the Deſign of theſe was to carry the waxen Ima- 
ges of the deceas'd Perſon's Anceſtors; which were there- 
fore us'd only in the Funerals of thoſe who had the jus 1ma- } 
ginum, the Right of keeping the Effigies of the Men of their } 
Family, which at Home were ſet up in wooden Prelles, | 
and taken thence to be publickly ſhown after this Manner, 

on the Death of any of their near Relations (c). Before the 
Corple of Princes, or ſome extraordinary Perſons, not only |} 


(a) A. Cell. lib. 18. cap, 7. (5) Cap. 19, (e) Plin. N. E. lib. 35. cap. a 


the 


And 


II. 


Pipes 


irch. 
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the Effigies of their Anceſtors, but the Statues too of other 
great Men were born in State. Thus Auguſtus order'd Six 


hundred Beds of Images to be carried before, at the Funeral 


of Marcellus; and Sy!la the Dictator had no leſs than Six 
thouſand (a). ED | 
Beſides all this, ſuch as had been eminent for their At- 


chievments in War, and gain'd any conſiderable Conqueſt, 


had the Images and Repreſentations of the Enemies they 
had ſubdu'd, or the Cities they had taken, or the Spoils won 
in Battle; as Dionyſius (b) reports in the Funeral of Corio- 
lanus, and Dio (c) in that of Auguſtus. This Cuſtom Virgil 
alludes to in the Funeral of Pallas : xi. 78. 


Multague preterea Laurentis præmia pugne 
Aggerat, & longo pradam jubet ordine duct. 


And a little after ; 


Indutoſque jubet truncos hoſtilibus arms 
Ipfos ferre duces, inimicaque nomina figt. 


The Lictors too made a Part of the Proceſſion, going be- 
fore the Corpſe to carry the Faſces, and other Enſigns of Ho- 
nour, which the Deceas'd had a Right to in his Life-time. 
'Tis very remarkable, that the Rods were not now carried 
in the ordinary Poſture, but turn'd quite the contrary Way, 
28 Tacitus reports in the Funeral of Germanicus (d) Hence 
Albinovanus in the Funeral of Druſus - 


Quos primum vidi faſces, in funere vidi, 
Et vidi verſos, indiciumque mali. 


We may now go on to the Perſons who bore the Bier, 
or the Funeral-Bed; and theſe were for the moſt part the 
neareſt Relations, or the Heirs of the Deceas'd. Hence 
Horace, Book 2. Sat. 5. 


FS: —— Aa 
Undtum oleo largo nudis humeris tulit heres. 


(a) Servius in En. 11. (6) Lib. 8. (c) Lib. 56, (d) Annal, 3. 


And 
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And Juvenal, Sat. 10. 158. 


Incolumi Troja, Priamus veniſſet ad umbras 
Aſſaraci magnis ſolemnibus, Hedtore funus 


Portante, & reliquis fratrum cervicibus =—— the 
Thus they report of Metellus who conquer'd Macedi, - 
that he was carried to the Funeral Pile by his four Sons; one to th 
of which was the Pr tor, the other three had been all Con- B. 
ſuls, two had triumph'd, and one perform'd the Office of ſome 
Cenſor (a). = ng, < 
Sometimes Perſons who had deſerv'd highly of the Com- canu 


monwealth, were born at their Funerals by the Magitrate, | 
or the Senators, or the chief of the Nobility. Thus Plutarcþ | bull 
relates of Numa; Suetonius of Fulius Cæſar (b); and Tacitus | 


of Auguſtus (c). And the very Strangers and Foreigners, that | os 
| happen'd to be at Rome at the Death of any worthy Perſon, | ing 
were very deſirous of ſignifying their Reſpect to his Memory, tern 
by the Service of carrying the Funeral-Bed, when he was to | E 
be buried: As Plutarch tells us in the Funeral of Paulu: low 
Amilius, that as many Spamards, Ligurians, and Maceds- | mal 
mans as happen'd to be preſent at the Solemnity, that were and 
young and of vigorous Bodies, took up the Bed, and bore | and 
it to the Pile, | | fru 
Perſons of meaner Fortunes, and ſometimes great Men too, or 
if they were hated by the People, were carried to their Burial Wl the 
by the Veſpillones or by Sandapilones, who liv'd by this Em- WM Ser 
ployment. Thus Suetonius (d) and Eutropius (e) relate of the Wl pri 
Emperor Domitian, Therefore in this laſt Way of bearing Fr 
out, we may ſuppoſe them to have us'd the Sandapila or : 
common Bier, as in the former the Lecticæ or Ledti, the 5 
Litters or Beds. This Bier is what Horace and Lucan calls 81 
vilis Arca. | PE | WM 
——— Anguſtis ejecta cadaverà cellis or 
Conſervus vili portanda locabat in arca. Hor. L. 1. S. 8. Ia 
Da vilem Magno plebeii funeris arcam, ry 
Dug lacerum corpus ſiccos effundat in ignes. Luc. L. 8. a 
*Tis worth obſerving, that ſometimes the Bier or Bed was , 


eover'd, and ſometimes not. It was expos d often, if the | 


(a) Plin, lib. 7. cap. 44. Val, Max. bb. 7. (6) Cap. 84+ (c) Amal. 
(d) Cap. 17. (e) ib. . a | 
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party had died a natural Death, and was not very much de- 


form'd by the Change; and therefore now and then they 


us d to paint the Face, eſpecially of Women, to make them 


appear with more Advantage to the Sight. Dio tells us in 


the Life of Nero, that he daub'd the Body of Britannicus 
over with a Sort of White-waſh, to hinder the Blueneſs of 


the Fleſh, and ſuch other Marks of the Poiſon, from being 


diſcovered ; but a great Rain, falling at the Time of the Pro- 
ceſſion, waſh'd off the Paint, and expos'd the fatal Tokens 
to the View of the whole People. 

But in caſe the Viſage was very much diſtorted, or upon 
ſome other Account not fit to be ſhown, they threw a Cover- 
ing over the Bed. Thus Paterculus reports that Scipio Afri- 
canus was carried forth to the Burial velato capite (a), Some- 
times too when the Face or the Head had been miſerably 
bruiſed ; as if the Fall of a Houſe, or ſome ſuch Accident, 
had occafion'd the Party's Death, they us'd to encloſe the 
Head and Face in a Maſque, to hinder them from appear - 
ing: and the Funerals in which this was practiſed, they 
term'd larvata funera. | 

But the greateſt Part of the Per/ons were thoſe that fol- 
lowed the Corpſe. "Theſe in private Funerals were ſeldom 
many beſides the Friends and Relations of the Deceag'd ; 
and *twas very uſual in a Will, to beſtow Legacies upon ſuch 
and fuch Perſons, upon Condition they ſhou'd appear at the 
Funeral, and accompany the Corpſe. But at the Indictive 
or publick Funerals, the whole City flock d together upon 
the general Invitation and Summons. The Magiſtrates and 
Senators were not wanting at the Proceſſion, nor even the 
Prieſts themſelves, as we find in the Funeral of Numa de- 
ſerib'd by Plutarch. | 92 

To give an Account of the Habit and Geſture of the Mourn- 
ers, or of the Relations and others that follow'd the Corpſe, 
isin a great Meaſure unnecellary ; for the Weeping, the bit- 
ter Complaints againſt the Gods, the letting looſe the Hair, 
or ſometimes cutting it off, the changing the Habit, and the 
lying afide the uſual Ornaments, are all too well known to 
need any Explication. Yet there are many Things ſingular in 
theſe Subjects, which deſerve our farther Notice. Thus they 
did not only tear or cut off their Hair, but had a Cuſtom to 
lay it on the Breaſt, or ſometimes on the Tomb of the de- 
ceas'd Friend, Hence Ovid of the Siſters of Narciſſus: 

; (a) Lib 2- | ee 
rxnnns P7127 6 
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— Planxere ſorores 
Naiades, & fettos fratri impoſuere capillos. 
And Statius, Theb. 7. 
— Tergoque & pectore fuſam 


Cæſariem ferro minuit, ſectiſgue jacentis 
Obnubit tenuia ora comis 


*Tis no leſs obſervable, that at the Funerals of their Pa. 
rents, the Sons were cover'd on their Heads, and the Daugh- 
ters uncover'd : Perhaps only to recede as far as poſſible from 
their ordinary Habit. Yet *tis likely that in ordering the Son) 


to cover their Heads at ſuch Solemnities, they had Regard to 
the common Practice of always wearing ſomething on their | 


Heads when they worſhipp'd the Gods, and eſpecially when 


they were preſent at a Sacrifice. The Original and Grounds 
of this Superſtition are moſt admirably given by Virgil, in 


the Prophet Hellenus's Inſtructions to Aneas: 


Quin ubi tranſmiſſe fleterint trans equora claſſes, 
Et poſitis arts, jam vota in littore ſolves, 
Purpureo velare comas adopertus amitt : 
Nequa inter ſanctos ignes in honore deorum 
Hoſtilis facies occurrat, & omina turbet. 
Hunc ſocii moren ſacrorum, hunc ipſe teneto : 
Hac caſti maneant in relligione nepotes. n. 3. 403. 


As to the Mourning Habits, it has been already obſerv'd (a) 
that the Senators ſometimes on theſe Occaſions went attir'd I 
like Knights, the Magiſtrates like Senators, &c. and that the 
common Wear for Mourning was Black. But we may far- } 
ther remark, that tho” this was the ordinary Colour to ex- 
preſs their Grief, us'd alike by both Sexes; yet after the 
Eſtabliſhment of the Empire, when Abundance of Party- 
Colours came in Faſhion, the old primitive White grew ſo 
much into Contempt, that at laſt it became proper to the 
Women for their Mourning Cloaths. Thus Szatius in the 


Tears of Hetrujcus : 


Huc vittata comam niveoque inſignis amictu 
Mitibus exequits ades. 8 | 


And tho' it may with ſome Reaſon be thought that the : 
Poet here, directing his Speech to the Goddeſs Piety, gives ö 


her 


(a) Book 5. Cap. 7. 
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ter that Habit, rather as a Mark of Purity and Innocence, 
than as the proper Badge of Grief in her Sex; yet the Mat- 
ter of Fact is ſtill evident from the Authority of Plutarch, 
who ſtates this as the Subject of one of his Problems, and 
-ives ſeveral Reaſons for the Practice. 
* After the PERSONS follows the PLACE whither the 
Proceſſion was directed, by which we muſt be guided in our 
rext Enquiry. In all the Funerals of Note, eſpecially in the 

Publick or Indictive, the Corpſe was firſt brought with a vaſt 


Train of Followers into the Forum. Thus Horace, Book 1. 
Sat. 6. | 


At hic ſi plauſtra ducenta, _ 
Concurrantque foro tria funera, magna ſonabit 
Cornua quod vincatque tubas, 


Here one of the neareſt Relations aſcended the Roſtra, 
and oblig'd the Audience with an Oration in Praiſe of the 
Deceas'd. If none of the Kindred undertook the Office, it was 
diſcharg'd by ſome of the moſt eminent Perſons in the City 
for Learning and Eloquence, as Appran reports of the Fune- 
al of Sy//a (a). And Pliny the younger reckons it as the laſt 

Addition to the Happineſs of a very great Man, that he had 
de Honour to be prais'd at his Funeral by the moſt eloquent 
Tacitus, then Conſul (b); which is agreeable to Quinctilian's 

Account of this Matter, Nam & funebres, &c. For the Fune- 

i Orations (ſays he) depend very often on ſome publick Of. 
Fee, and by Order of Senate are many Times given in Charge 

% WM © the Magiſtrates to be perform'd by themſelves in Perſon (c). 


tir d The Invention of this Cuſtom is generally attributed to 
the Valerius Poplicola, ſoon after the Expulſion of the Regal Fa- 
far- mily. Plutarch tells us, that, honouring his Collegue's Obſe- 
ex- 


0 45 with a Funeral Oration, it fo pleaſed the Romans, that 
the became cuſtomary for the beſt Men ta celebrate the Funerals 
F great Perſons with Speeches in their Commendation. 

Nor was this Honour proper to one Sex alone, for Livy 
reports, that the Matrons, upon Account of making a Collection 
of Gold for the Deliverance of Rome from the Gauls, were 
alla d as a fignal Favour to have Funeral Panegyricks in the 
fame Manner as the Men. Plutarch's Relation of this Matter 
differs from Livy only in the Reaſons of the Cuſtom: He 
* acquaints us that when it was agreed after the Taking of 
Veli, that a Bowl of Maſſy Gold ſhould be made and fent 


(a) 'Expi, lib,x. (6) Lib. 2. Epiſt. 1. (c) Inſſitut, lib, 3. cap. 9 
| | T 
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* to Delphi, there was ſo great a Scarcity of Gold, and the 


*© Magiſtrates ſo puzzled in conſidering how to get it, that the 
** Roman Ladies meeting together, and conſulting among 
* themſelves, out of the golden Ornaments that they wore, 


contributed as much as went to the making the Offering, | 


* which in Weight came to eight Talents of Gold. The Se- 
*© nate, to give them the Honour they had deſerv'd, ordained 
that Funeral Orations ſhou'd be us'd at the Obſequies of 
Women as well as of Men, which had never been a Cuſtom 
before. 

firſt only paid to aged Matrons; ſince we learn from the 
ſame excellent Author, that there was no Precedent of an 
Funeral Oration on a younger Woman, till Julius Cæſur 
firſt made one upon the Death of his own Wife. 


* 


Cicero (a) and Livy (b) complain very much of this Cuſtom 
of Funeral Speeches, as if they had conduc'd in a great Mea- | 
fure to the Corruption and Fallifying of Hiſtory, For it be- | 
ing ordinary on thoſe Occaſions to be directed more by the | 
Precepts of Oratory, than by the true Matter of Fact, it u- 
ſually happen'd, that the deceas'd Party was extoll'd on the | 
Account of ſeveral noble Atchievements, to which he had | 
no juſt Pretenſions : And eſpecially when they came to en- 
quire into their Stock and Original, as was cuſtomary at |} 
theſe Solemnities, they ſeldom fail'd to clap in three or four | 
of the moſt renown'd Perſons of the Commonwealth, to i- 
luſtrate the Family of the Deceas'd ; and ſo by Degrees well 


nigh ruin'd all proper Diſtinctions of Houſes and Blood. 


The next Place, to which the Cotpſe was carried, was the | 
Place of Burning and Burial. It has been a Cuſtom amongſt } 
moſt Nations to appoint this without the City, particularly } 
among the eros and Greets; from whom it may be ſuppos'd | 
That the Jews | 
buried without the City, is evident from ſeveral Places of the | 
New Teſtament. Thus the Sepulchre, in which Joſeph lad 
our Saviour's Body, was in the ſame Place in which be was |} 
crucified (c), which was near to the City (d). And we real } 
in St Matthew, that at our Lord's Paſſion the Graves were | 
open d, and many Bodies of the Saints which ſlept aroſe, and 
came out of their Graves after his Reſurrection, and went |} 


to have been deriv'd down to the Romans. 


into the Holy City, and appear d unto many (e). 


As to the Grecians, Servius in an Epiſtle to Tully (F). 
giving an Account of the unhappy Death of his Collegue 
(e) Fobn xix. 41. (d) Jobn xix. 20% 


Marcellus, 


(a) In Bruto, (6) Lib. 8. 


(e) Matthew xxvii 52,53, {f) Famil. lib. 4. Epiſt. 12. 


— 1 — at 9894 — 
— — — So rr — 


But it ſeems probable, that this Honour was at 


Fi 
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= Marcellus, which fell out in Greece, tells him, that he cou'd 
not by any Means obtain Leave of the Athenians to allow 
| him a Burying-place within the City, they urging a religious 
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Reſtraint in that Point, and the Want of Precedents for ſuch 


FL FRISTEE | 


The Romans follow'd the ſame Cuſtom from the very firſt 


| Building of the City, which was afterwards ſettled in a Law 


by the Decemviri, and often reviv'd and confirm'd by ſeveral 
later Conſtitutions, The Reaſon of this ancient Practice 
may be reſolv'd into a ſacred and a civil Conſideration. As 


to the former, the Romans, and moſt other People, had a 


Notion, that whatever had been conſecrated to the ſupernal 
Gods, was preſently defiled upon the Touch of a Corpſe, or 
even by bringing ſuch a Spectacle near it. Thus A. Gellius 
tells us, that the Flamen Dialis might not on any Account 
enter into a Place where there was a Grave; or ſo much as 
touch a dead Body (a). And if the Pontifex Maximus hap- 
pened to praiſe any one publickly at a Funeral, he had a 
Veil always laid over the Corpſe to keep it from his Sight ; 
as Dio reports of Auguſtus (b), and Seneca of Tiberius (c). 
'Tis likely that this might be borrow'd from the Fewi/h 


Law, by which the High-Prieſt was forbid to uſe the ordi- 


nary Signs of Mourning, or to go in to any dead Body (d). 
The civil Conſideration ſeems to have been, that neither 


the Air might be corrupted by the Stench of putrified Bo- 


dies, nor the Buildings endanger'd by the Frequency of Fu- 
neral Fires. . 5 

The Places then, appointed for Burial without the City, 
were either private or publick; the private Places were the 
Fields or Gardens belonging to particular Families. Hence 
Martial took the Jeſt in one of his Epigrams, on a Gentle- 


man that had buried ſeveral Wives: | 
Septima jam, Phileras, tibi conditur uxor in agro. 
Plus nulli, Phileros, quam tibi reddit ager. 

If it was poſſible, they always buried in that Part of the 
Field or Garden which lay neareſt to the common Road, 
both to put Paſſengers in mind of Mortality, and to fave the 
beſt Part of their Land. Thus Juvenal, Sat. 1. 

wn F xperiar quid concedatur in illos, 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atq; Latina. 


(b) Lib. 54. (e) conſolat ad Mar, Cap. 15, 
2 And 


| {4) Lib. 10. cap. 15. 
4) lerit. XX. 10, 11. 
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And we have ſcarce any Relation of a Burying in Authors, 


but they tell us the Urn was laid near ſuch a Fay. Proper- 


tins is very carneſt in deſiring that he may not be buried af- 
ter this ordinary Cuſtom, near a celebrated Road, for fear 
it ſhou'd diſturb his Shade: 


Di faciant, mea ne terra locet ofa frequent! 
Dua facit aſſiduo tramite vulgns iter. 
Poſl mortem tumuli fic infamantur amantum - 
"Me trgat arborea devia terra com. 
Aut humer iguotæ cumulis vallatus arena; 
Non juvat in media nomen habere via. Lib. 3. Eleg. 16. 


The Publick Burying Places were of two Sorts; thoſe 
which wete allotted to the Poor, and thoſe which were put 


to this Uſe only at the Funerals of great Perſons. The for- 


mer were the Puticulæ, or Puticuli, without the Z/quilian 
Gate: they contain'd a great Quantity of Ground, and were 
put to no other Uſe, than the burying of the Bones and 
Aſhes of Perſons of the loweſt Rank, who had no private 
Place of their own to lay the Corpſe i in. But becauſe the 

vaſt Number of Bones depoſited here, infecting the Air, 
W 8. d the neighbouring Parts of the City unhealthy, Au- 
guſtus gave away a great many Acres of this Common Field 
to his Favourite Mæcenas, who turn'd it into fine Gardens. 
This Horace tells us at large, Book 1. Sat. 8. 


Huc prius anguſti ejetia cadavera cellis 
Confervus vili portanda locabat in arca : 
Hoc miſeræ plebi flabat commune ſepulchrum, &C. 


The publick Place aſſign'd for the Burial of great Perſons 
was commonly the Campus Martius. This Honour cou'd 
not be procur'd but by a publick Decree of Senate, and was 


never conferred but on Men of the higheſt Stations and 


Merits. Thus Plutarch relates of Lucullus and Pompey; 
Appian of Sylla (a), Suetonius of Drujus (b), and Virgil of 
Mat celluls. 


Duantss ille virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus azet gemitus ? vel qua, Tiberine, videbis 
Funera, cum tumulum præterlabere recentem 1 En. 6. 


(a) Exgua. lib. 1. (%) cland. cap. 1. 
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It has been ſaid, that the ordinary Cultom was to bury 
without the City, but we muſt except ſome Sepulchres, as 
thoſe of the Veſtal Virgins, whom Servius tells us the Laws 
allow'd a Burying-place within the City (a). The fame Ho- 
nour was allow'd to ſome extraordinary Perſons, as to Vale- 
rius Poplicola (b), and to Fabritius (c), being to continue to 
their Heirs. Yet none of the Family were afterwards there 
interr'd, but the Body being carried thither, one plac'd a 
burning Torch under it, and chen immediately took it away; 
as an Atteſtation of the Deceaſed's Privilege, and his receding 
from his Honour: And then the Body was remov'd to ano- 

ther Place. 

Cicero in his ninth Philippic moves, that Servins Suldicius, 
upon account of his many ſignal Services to the Common 
wealth, may be honour'd with a publick Sepulchre in the 

Campus Ejquilinus, or in any other Place where the Conſul 
ſhould pleaſe, thirty Foot in Dimenfion every Way, and to 
remain to his Heirs and Poſterity. But there are not many 
Inſtinces of the like Practice. 

Having done with the carrying ſorth, we come to the Ar 
4 Burying. The Corple being broucht in the Manner al- 

cady deſcrib'd, without the City, it they delign'd to burn it, 

was Carried directly to tne Place appointed for that Purpoſe, 

(AIC, if it was join'd with the Sepulchre, was call'd Bu/tum, 
i ſeparate from it, Mrina) and there lid on the Regus or 
. a Pile of Wood prepared to burn on it. This Pile was 

built in the Shape of an Altar, differing in Height according 


to the Quality of the Deceas'd. I. bus ir £11 in the F uneral 
of Miſenus, An. 6 


Aramgq; jepulchri 
Congerere arboribus, cœloq; educere certant, 


And Ovid againſt 1bis : 
Et dare plebeio corpus 1nNane 1099. 


The Tee which they made Uie of, were commonly 1: -!4 
as had moſt Pitch or Rotin in them; and if they took atiy 
other Wood, they ſplit it, for the more eafy catching Fire: 

Procumbunt piceæ, ſondt 13a ſecuribus alex, 


(a) Ad Eu, 9. (5 Plutarch in his Lite. (e) cicero. 
EY HFaxi- 
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Fraxineæq; trabes ; cuneis & fiffile robur C 
Scinaitur,,——\ rg. Xn. 6. 10 
Round about the Pile they us'd to ſet a Parcel of Cypress ik 
Trees, perhaps to hinder the noiſom Smell of the Corpſe. 
This Obſervation is owing to Virgil in the ſame Place: 

Ingentem flruxere pyram; cui frondibus atris 

Intexunt latera, & ferales ante cupreſſos 
Conſtituunt. 

That the Body was plac'd on the Pile, not by itſelf, but * 
together with the Couch or Bed on which it lay, we have _ 
the Authority of Tiballus, Book 1. El. 1. I 

Flebis & arſuro poſitum me, Delia, les. 

This being done, the next of Blood perform'd the Cere- 4 
mony of lighting the Pile ; which they did with a Torch, | 

turning their Face all the while the other Way, as if it was [ 

done out of Neceſſity, and not willingly. Thus Virgil. MU 

#n. 6. | Frir 

| wit! 
—Subjedtam, more parentum, 

Averji tenuere facem. 

As ſoon as the Wood took Fire, they wiſh'd and pray'd i 
for a Wind to aſſiſt the Flames, and haſten the conſummg © 
of the Body, which they look'd on as a fortunate Accident. 7 
Thus Cynthia in Propertius- : : 

Cur ventos non ipſe rogis, ingrate, petifti ? B 
And Plutarch in the Liſe of Sylla reports, That the a 
*© Day being cloudy over Head, they deferr'd carrying forth n 0 
** the Corpſe till about three in the Afternoon, expecting OY 
it wou'd rain: But a ſtrong Wind blowing full againſt the p. 
** Funeral-Pile, and ſetting it all on a Flame, his Body was "Ml C. 
*© conſum'd in a Moment. As the Pile ſhrunk down, and 
** the Fire was upon going out, the Clouds ſhower'd down, Ml Ar 
and continu'd raining till Night. So that his good For- ni. 
tune was firm even to the laſt, and did, as it were, of- mu 
„ ciate at his Funeral. Al. 

At the Funerals of the Emperors or renowned Generals, Ml 4rci; 


as ſoon as the Wood was lighted, the Soldiers and all the 
5 Company Þ 


but 
ave 
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Company made a ſolemn Courſe (Decurſio) three Times 
round the Pile, to ſhow their Aﬀection to the Deceas'd ; of 


which we have numerous Examples in Hiſtory. Virgil has 


not forgot to expreſs this Cuſtom : 


Ter circum accenſos cincti fulgentibus armis 
Decurrere rogos; ter maſtum ſuneris ignem 
Luſtravere in equis, ululatuſq, ore dedere. n. 11. 


The Body never burnt without Company ; for becauſe 
they fanſied that the Gueſts delighted in Blood, 'twas cu- 


ſtomary to kill a great Number of Beaſts, and throw them 
on the Pile. 


Multa boum circa mattantur corpora morti; 
Setigeraſq; ſues, raptaſq; ex omnibus agris 
In flammam jugulant pecude,.— Virg. Fn. 11. 


In the more ignorant and barbarous Ages, they us'd to 
murder Men, and caſt them into the Funeral Flames ot 
Princes and Commanders. The Poets never burn a Hero 
without this inhuman Ceremony. Homer gives Patroclus 


AwSexa pnv Towey ey aJv por vitag 600, cs 
And Virgil, lib. 10. 
Duattuor hic juvenes, totidem, ques educat Liens, 


Viventes rapit ; inferias quos immolet umbris, 
Captivoq; rogi perfundat ſanguine flammas. 


But befides thoſe, there were Abundance of Preſents 
nrown into the fatal Flames, of ſeveral Sorts : Theſe con- 
ated for the moſt Part of coſtly Garments and Perfumes 
own on the Body as it burn'd. Thus Virgil, An. 6. 


Purpureaſq; ſuper veſtes, velamina nota, 
Conjiciunt, 


And Plutarch makes the extravagant Expences of Cato 


Junior at the Funeral of his Brother Cœpio, to have been ta- 
up in a va/t Quantity of coftly Garments and Perfumes. 


All the precious Gums, Eſſences, and Balſams, that the 


\rcients were acquainted with, we find employ'd in their 


2 3 Funeral: 
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| i „ -"Pgnerals'?: Hence Juvenal deſcribes a F ue that us'd Abun- 
| dance of Eſſence: 


} Et matutino ſudans Criſpinus amomo, 
b{ Duantum vis redolent duo funera 


Sat. 4. 


The Soldiers and Generals had uſually their Arms burnt | 
with them on the Pile. Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Mi- 


fenus © 


Decoranię; ſuper fulgentibus armis, Mn. 6. 


And in another Place he adds the Spoils taken from the 
Enemy: 


Hinc ali ſpolia occifis Brea Latinis 
Conjiciunt igni, galeas enſeſq; decoros, 
Frænaq; ferventeſq; rotas : pars, munera nota, 
Lpſo rum clypeos, & non felicia tela, An; 11. 


When the Pile was burnt down, they put out the Remains 
of the Fire, by ſprinkling Wine, that they might the more | 
cally gather up the Bones and Aſhes, 


Poſtquam collapfi cineres, ac flamma quievit, 
Relliquias vino & bibulam lavere favillam. Virg. Fn. 6. 


This gathering up the Bones and Aſhes, and putting them | 
into the Urn, was the next Office paid to the Deceas'd, | 
which they term'd ſilehtj,wn : The whole Cuſtom is moi | 


fully and elegantly deſcrib'd by Tibullus in his T hird Book, 
E leg. 2. 


Ergo hi cum tenuem, &c. 


How the Aſhes and Bones of the Man came to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe of the Beaſts, and Wood, and other Ma- 
terials, is not eaſy to be conceiv'd, unleſs we ſuppoſe the 
Difference to have aroſe from the artificial placing of tte 

Corpſe on the Pile, fo that every Thing elſe ſhould fall av: 
on each Side, and leave the Humane Relicks in a Heap 0 | 
themſelves. | 

Nothing now remain'd but to put the Urn into the Sepul- 


chre, and "fo ſprinkle the er with Holy Water and 
diſmiſs them. Virg. En. 6 


O/Jagq; lecta cado texit Chorinæus ahens : 
dem ter ſocios pura circumtulit unda, 
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Spargens rore levi, & rams felicis olive, 


. Luſtravitq; viros, dixitq; navi ſſi ma verb. 

Theſe novifſima verba were either directed to the Deceaſed, 
or to the Company. The rom of Sneech, with which 
they took Leave of the Deccas'd was, Vale, vale, dale, nos 

unt Wl te or dine, quo natura perm!jerit, cunt; feque nur. The 
Mi- Form, with Winch the Prefica diſnif'd the People, was 


ILICET, i. e. ire licet. As they went away, they had 

W i Cuſtom of wiſhing for 2h! Earth, to lay on the Kelicks, 

ne which they reckon” d a great Happineſs. Hence tis an uſual 

iInſcription on ancient Funeral Monuments F. 7. T. L. or 
Sit tibi terra levis. 

To enquire into the Original of Sepulchres, their ſeveral 

Kinds and Forms, the Variety of Orn»ments, rg wy rae 

of Inſcriptions, and the mary Ways of violating the Tombs 

of the Dead, wou'd be too nice a D- (quifltion 105 5 preſent 


mains Doden. Yet we muſt not pas by the oe his or Monu- 


W meats erected on a very ſingular Account, cither to Perſons 
ON buried in another Place, or to thoſe who Yad recerv'd no 
burial, and whole Relicks cou'd not be found. 

hus Suetonus tells us that the Sol: UCTs in Germany rai- 

n. 6. ſed an Honorary Tom? to the Memory © f Druſus „ tho' his 
ö n >dy had been carried to Rome, and rites” ited in the Cam- 

; them | tus Martins (a): And we often find the Generals raiſins 
ceas c, tombs to the Honour of thoſe Soldiers whoſe Bodies cou'd 


moſt | 


Bock not be found after a Fight. Theſe Tamuli inanes or 1910- 
00k, 


rarii, when erected to the Memory of particular Perſons, 
were uſually kept as facred as the true Monumen ts, and had 
ine fame Ceremonies performed at them. Thus Virgil de- 


icribes Andromache keeping the Anniverſary of Heirs 
Death. An. z. 


Solemnes tum farte dapes, & triſfia donn 
Libabat cineri Audromache, maneſq; vocabat 


 diſtin-1 
er Ma- 
oe the 


Ff the] 
11 away Hectoreum ad tumulum, viridi quem ceſpitè inanem, 
leap b Et geminas, cauſum lacrymis, ſacraverat aras. 
1 And AZneas tells Deiphobus, that he has paid him ſuch an 
e Sepul- Honour. | 
ter, aud Tunc egomet tumulum Rhæœteo in litore inanem 


Conſtitui, & magna manes ter voce Voraut : 
Nomen & arma locum ſervant. Æneid. 6. 


(a) Sueton. Claud. cap. 1. 


pargent "© 4 AFTER 
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AFTER the FUNERAL, we are to take Notice of 


the ſeveral Rites perform'd in Honour of the Dead, at the 
Feſtivals inſtituted with that Deſign. The chief Time of 
paying theſe Offices was the Feralia, or the Feaſt of the 


Ghoſts in the Month of February; but 'twas ordinary for | 


particular Families to have proper Seaſons of diſcharging 
this Duty, as the Nodennalia, the Decennalia, and the like, 
The Ceremonies themſelves may be reduc'd to theſe three 


Heads, Sacrifices, Feaſts, and Games; to which if we ſub- 
join the Cuſtoms of Mourning, and of the Conſecration, | 


we ſhall take in all that remains on this Subject. 


The Sacriſices (which they call'd [nſeri#) conſiſted of | 


Liquors, Victims, and Garlands. "The Liquors were Wa 
ter, Wine, Milk, Blood, and liquid Balſam. | 


Hit duo rite mero libans carcheſia Baccho | 


Fundit humi, duo latte novo, duo ſanguine ſacro. Vir. En. p. 


The Blood was taken from the Victims offer'd to the 


Manes, which were uſually of the ſmaller Cattle, tho' in 


ancient Times 'twas cuſtomary to uſe Captives or Slaves in 


this inhumane Manner. 


The Balſams and Garlands occur every where in the Poets, | 


Propert. Lib. 3. Eleg. 16. 


Meret huc unguenta mihi, ſertiſque ſepulchrum 
Ornabit, cuſtos ad mea buſta ſedens. 


Tibul. Lib. 2. Eleg. 4. 


Aiqʒ aliquis ſenior, veteres veneratus amores, 
Annua conſtructo ſerta dabit tumulo. 


Beſides theſe Chaplets, they ftrow'd looſe Flowers about | 


the Monument. 
Purpureoſq; jacit flares, ac talia fatur. En. 5. 
And again, #7. 6. 


Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus date lilia plenis: 
Purpureos ſpargam flores ; animamg; nepotis 
His ſaltem accumulem donis, & fungar inani 
Munere. 


The | 
4 


Ar 
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The Feaſts, celebrated to the Honour of the Deceas'd, 
| were either private or publick. The private Feaſts were 
| term'd Silicernia, from Silex and Cena, as if we ſhould ſay 


ce of 
t the 


Po Suppers made on a Stone, Theſe were prepared both for the 
7 for Dead and the Living. The Repaſt deſign'd for the Dead, 
ming IF conſiſting commonly of Beans, Lettices, Bread, and Eggs, 


or the like, was laid on the Tomb for the Ghoſts to come 
out and eat, as they fanſied they wou'd; and what was left 
they burnt on the Stone. Travellers tell us that the Indians 
at preſent have a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom much of this Nature, 
putting a Piece of Meat always in the Grave with the dead 
Body, when they bury in the Plantations. - 

'T was from this Cuſtom, that, to expreſs the moſt miſera- 
dle Poverty of Creatures almoſt ſtarv'd, they us'd to ſay, Such 


like, 
three 
 ſub- | 
tion, | 


ed of | 
Wa- 


Uxer Menent : ſæpe quam in ſepulchretis 
Vidiſtis ipſo rapere roge canam, 
5 Or debolutum ex igne proſequens paneni 
ſemiraſs tunderetur uſtore. 


In. 5. 


) the 
o In 


es in And Tibullus's Curſe is much to the ſame Purpoſe: i 1 


So Ipſa fame ſtimulante furens, herbaſq; ſepulchris 
— Juærat, & a ſævis gſd relicta lupis. 
The private Feaſts for the Living were kept at the Tomb 
of the Deceas'd, by the neareſt Friends and Relations only. 
The Publick Feaſts were when the Heirs or Friends of 
ſome rich or great Perſon oblig'd the People with a general 


Funeral of Scipio Africanus (a), and Dio of that of Sylla (b). 
And Suetonius (c) relates that Fulius Cæſar gave the People 
a Feaſt in Memory of his Daughter. There was a Cuſtom 
on theſe Occaſions to diſtribute a Parcel of raw Meat among 
the poor People, which they term'd v:/ceratio ; tho? this was 
ſometimes given without the Publick Feaſts, 
The Funeral Games have already been diſpatch'd among 
the other Shows. = 

As to the Cuſtom of Mourning, beſides what has been before 
obſery'd by the bye, we may farther take Notice of the Fime 
:ppointed for that Ceremony, and ſome of the moſt remark- 


about 


(a) In Orat, pro Murzna. (b) Lib. 3557) (lc) Cap. 22. 


4 able 


an one got his Victuals from the Tombs, Thus Catullus: 57. 


Treat to his Honour and Memory; as Cicero reports of the 
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able Ways of expreſling it. Numa (as Plutarch tells u 
40 

« Mourning, according to certain Times and Ages. As for 


“Example, a Child of three Years, and fo upwards to ten, 


% was to be mourn'd for ſo many Months as he was Year; 
w 


ny 
(e 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cou'd not admit ſo long an Abſtinence from the nupti] 
40 


0 ation of their Fault. 


Now Romulus's Year conſiſting but of ten Months, when | 
Numa afterwards added two Months more, he did not alter 
the Time he had before ſettled for Mourning ; and therefor: | 
tho' after that Time we meet with luctus annuus, or 
Year's Mourning, us'd often upon the Death of ſome em- 
nent Perſon, we mult take it only for the old Year of R. 


mulus, or the Space of ten Months. 


There were ſeveral Accidents which often occafion'd tie 
concluding of a publick or private Mourning before the fix 
Time; ſuch as the Dedication of a Temple, the Solemnity of | 
pablick Games or Feſtivals, the ſolemn Luſtration perform! | 
by the Cenſor, and the diſcharging any Vow made by a Ma- 
giſtrate or General; which, being Times of publick Re. 


Joicing, wou'd have otherwiſe imply'd a Contradiction. 


As to the Tokens of private Grief, they had none but | 
what are common to both Nations, as the keeping their } 
Houſe for ſuch a Time, the avoiding all manner of Recrei- | 
tions and Entertainments, and the like. But in publick | 
Mourning, *twas a ſingular Cuſtom to expreſs their Concern | 
by making the Term and all Buſineſs immediately to end, 
and ſettling a Vacation till ſuch a Period, of which we have } 


frequent Inſtances. 


The laſt Ceremony, deſign'd to be ſpoken of, was Con- 
ſecration. This belong'd properly to the Emperors; yet we | 
meet too with a private Conſecration, which we may 0b- | 
ſerve in our Way. This was, when the Friends and Relations | 
of the Deceas'd canoniz'd him, and paid him Worſhip in pri- 
vate; a Piece of Reſpect commonly paid to Parents by ther 
Children, as Plutarch obſerves in his Roman Queſtions. Yet | 


the Parents too ſometimes conferr'd the ſame Honour 8 | 
their | 


in his Life) preſcrib'd Rules for regulating the Days f 


old. And the longeſt Time of Mourning, for any Perſon | 
whatſoever, was not to exceed the Term of ten Months: 
which alſo was the Time appointed unto Widows to a. 
«© ment the Loſs of their deceas'd Husbands, before which | 
they cou'd not, without great Indecency, paſs unto ſecond | 
Marriage: But in caſe their Incontinence was ſuch ; | 


Bed, they were to ſacrifice a Cow with a Calf, for Expi. 
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their deceas'd Children, as Cicero promiſeth to do for his 
Daughter Tullia, in the End of his Conſolation ; and tho? 


that Piece be ſuſpected, as we now have it; yet the preſent 


| Authority loſes nothing of its Force, being cited heretofore 


by Lactantius, according to the Copies extant in his Time. 
The publick Conſecration had its Original from the Deifi- 


cation of Romulus, but was afterwards diſcontinued till the 


Time of the Emperors, on moſt of whom this Honour was 


| conferr'd. The whole Ceremony is molt accurately deſcri- 


bed by Herodian, in his fourth Book, the Tranſlation of 
which Place may conclude this Subject. 
« The Romans (fays he) have a Cuſtom to conſecrate 


« thoſe Emperors who leave either Sons or defign'd Succeſ- 


Lang 
a 


ſors at their Death; and thoſe who received this Honour 
are ſaid to be enroll'd among the Gods. On this Occaſion 
the whole City maintains a publick Grief, mix'd as it were 
with the Solemnity of a Feſtival. The true Body is buried 
« in a very ſumptuous Funeral, according to the ordinary 
Method. But they contrive to have an Image of the Em- 
% peror in Wax done to the Life; and this they expoſe to 
« publick View, juſt at the Entrance of the Palace Gate, on 
« a ſtately Bed of Ivory cover'd with rich Garments of 
« embroider'd Work and Cloth of Gold. So the Image lies 
e thereall pale, as if under a dangerous Indiſpoſition. Round 
« the Bed there fit, the greateſt Part of the Day, on the Left 
« Side, the whole Senate in Black ; on the Right, the aged 
« Matrons, who, either upon Account of their Parents or 
«* Huſbands, are reputed noble: they wear no Jewels or 
« Gold, or other uſual Ornaments, but are attir'd in cloſe 
« white Veſts, to expreſs their Sorrow and Concern. This 
{© Ceremony continues ſeven Days together; the Phyſicians 
being admitted every Day to the Bed, and declaring the 
patient to grow all along worſe and worſe. At laſt when 
they ſuppoſe. him to be dead, a ſelect Company of young 


„„ A 
%%» ; 


** 


* Gentlemen of the Senatorian Order take up the Bed on 


* their Shoulders, and carry it thro* the Holy Way into the 


* old Forum, the Place where the Roman Magiſtrates us'd 


* to lay down their Offices. On both Sides there are rais'd 
Galleries with Seats one above another, one Side being 
* fill'd with a Choir of Boys all nobly deſcended, and of 
* the moſt eminent Patrician Families ; the other with a 
like Set of Ladies of Quality, who both together ſing 
Hymns and Pæans compos'd in very mournful and paſſio- 

nate 
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nate Airs, to the Praiſe of the Deceas'd. When theſe ar: 
over, they take up the Bed again, and carry it into the 
Campus Martius; where, in the wideſt Part of the Field, 


is erected a four- ſquare Pile, entirely compos'd of large | 
Planks, in Shape of a Pavillion, and exactly regular and 
equal in the Dimenſions. This in the Inſide is fill'd up | 
with dry Chips, but without is adorn'd with Coverlids 00 | 
Cloth of Gold, and beautified with Pictures and curious 
Figures in Ivory. Above this is plac'd another Frame of | 
Wood, much leſs indeed, but ſet off with Ornaments of | 
the ſame Nature, and having little Doors or Gates ſtand- 
ing about it. Over this are ſet a third and fourth Pile, | 
every one being conſiderably lefs than that on which it | 
ſtands ; and fo others perhaps, till they come to the laſt | 
of all, which forms the Top. The Figure of this Struc- 


ture, altogether, may be compar'd to thoſe Watch- Towers, 


which are to be ſeen in Harbours of Note, and by the Fire 
on their Top direct the Courſe of the Ships into the Ha- 
ven. After this, hoifting up the Body into the fecond } 
Frame of Building, they get together a vaſt Quantity of 
all Manner of ſweet Odours and Perfumes, whether of 
Fruits, Herbs, or Gums, and pour them in Heaps all a- 


bout it: There being no Nation, or City, or indeed any 


eminent Men, who do not rival one another in paying | 
theſe laſt Preſents to their Prince, When the Place i: 


quite fill'd with a huge Pile of Spices and Drugs, the whole 
Order of Knights ride in a ſolemn Proceſſion round the 
Structure, and imitate the Motions of the Pyrrhic Dance. 
Chariots too, in a very regular and decent Manner, are 
drove round the Pile, having the Coachmen cloath'd in 
Purple, and bearing the Images of all the illuſtrious R-. 
mans, renown'd either for their Counſels and Adminittra- 
tion at Home, or their memorable Atchievements in War. 
This Pomp being finiſh'd, the Succeſſor to the Empire, 
taking a Torch in his Hand, puts it to the Frame, and at 
the fame Time the whole Company aſſiſt in lighting it in 
ſeveral Places; when on a ſudden, the Chips and Drug: 
catching Fire, the whole Pile is quickly conſum'd. Ati 
laſt from the higheſt and ſmalleſt Frame of Wood, an 
Eagle is let looſe, which, aſcending with the Flames to- 
wards the Sky, is 0 4 to carry the Prince's Saul t2 
Heaven,” 
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Of the Ro MAN Entertainments. 


HE peculiar Cuſtoms of the Romans, in reference to 

Eating and Drinking, will eaſily fall under the three 
Heads, of the Time, the Place, and the Manner of their 
Entertainments. As to the firſt, the Romans had no proper 
Nepaſt beſides Supper, for which the ordinary Time was a- 
bout the ninth Hour, or our Three- a- clock. Thus Mar- 
* reckoning up the Buſineſs of every Hour, iv. 8. 


Imperat exſtructos frangere nona tors, 


But the more frugal made this Meal a little before Sun-ſet, 
n the Declenſion of the Day: To which Virgil might poſſi- 
dy allude, tho? ſpeaking of the Cuſtoms of Carthage, and of 
Queen, when he ſays, . 

Nunc eadem labente die condivia querit, n. 4. 


On the other Side, the Voluptuous and Extravagant com- 
monly began their Feaſts before the ordinary Hour. Thus 
f{:race, Book 1. Od. 1. 


Nec partem ſolido demere de die. 
Spernit. 


and Juvenal, Sat. 10. 
Exul ab oftava Marius bibit. 


Thoſe, that cou'd not hold out till Supper, us'd to break 
'hir Faſt in ſome other part of the Day, ſome at the ſecond 
Hour, ſome at the fourth, anſwering to our eight and ten ; 
{ome at the fixth, or about Noon; others at the eighth, or 
cur two, as their Stomachs requir'd, or their Employments 
zve them Leave. At this Time they ſeldom eat any Thing 
but a Bit of Dry-bread, or perhaps a few Raiſins or Nuts, or 
Ulittle Honey. From the different Hours of taking this Break- 
'aſt, tis likely that the jentaculum, prandium, merenda, &c. 
bad their Original, being really the ſame Repaſt made by 
'*4eral Perſons at ſeveral Times (a). 
(a) Dacier on Horace, Book. 1. Od. t. 


The 
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The PLACE, in which the Romans cat, was ancient) em 


call'd Cœnaculum. Seneca, Suetonius, and others, ſtyle H = 
Coenatio, But the moſt common Appellation, which they mn 
borrow'd from the Gracians, was Triclinium. Ser vins on ur. 
the firſt of the Anueids, at that Verſe, Perſo 
t wa 
Aurea compoſuit ſponda mediumg; locavit, znd \ 
takes an Occaſion to reprehend thoſe Grammarians who wil 15 
have Triclinium to ſignify a Room to ſup in, and not baren ape 
a Table. Vet (to omit a tedious Number of Citations from, bon 
other Authors) Tully himſelf uſeth the Word in that Senſe: 
For in one of his Epiſtles he tells Alticus (a), that, when! 
Cz/ar came to Philippi, the Town was ſo full of Sold; 
as to leave Ce/ar ſcarce a Triclinium to ſup in MI 
Anciently the Romans us'd to ſup fitting, as the EurpecW® V 
at preſent, making uſe of a long Table. 75 
Perpetuis ſoliti patres conſiſtere menſis. Virg. En. 8. Wait 
Afterwards the Men took up a Cuſtom of lying down, 255 
but the Women for ſome Time after {till kept fitting, as che 
moſt decent Poſture (5). The Children too of Princes 211M A. 
Noblemen, for the ſame Reaſon, us'd to fit at the Backs off 
Couches (c), whence after a Diſh or two, they withdrewl 
without cauſing any Diſturbance. Yet as to the Women, 
tis evident, that in after Times they us'd the fame Poſture: 0 
the Table as Men. Thus Cicero in an Epiſtle to Pætus, te! 1 RP 
ling him of one Clyteris, a Gentlewoman that was lately 2... 
a Treat with him, makes uſe of the Word accubuit. Jod ble 
Ovid, in his fourth Love-Elegy of the firſt Book, advice te k 
his Miſtreſs about her Carriage at the Table before her Hu Bea; 


band, 


0 
Cum premet ille trum, vultu comes ipſa mode efto wich 
Ibis, ut accumbas 8 

A 8 3 
And Suetonius relates, that, at an Entertainment of t:4 on 
Emperor Caligula, he plac'd all his Siſters one by one beloꝶ x. r 
himſelf, uxore fupra cubante, his Wife lying above him. |} Thu 


When they bezan thus to lie down, inſtead of fitting a 
Meat, they contriv'd a Sort of Beds or Couches of the far 1 
Nature with thoſe on which they ſlept, but diſting uit i 


(a) Lib. 15. Epiſt. 30 () Tal, Mar, Ib 2. cap. I (c) Tacitus An 5. 
Su tonius Claud, CA}'s 32. c * 
rem 


om them by the Name of Lea! tricliniorum, or triclinia- 


ent - : . 2 
tyle ! , the other being call'd lecti cubicularii. 
fte They were made in ſeveral Forms, but commonly four- 
1 en duare, ſometimes to hold three or four, ſometimes two 


Perſons, or only one. Yet in the ſame Entertaining-Room, 
t was obſerved to have all the Couches of the ſame Shape 
:nd Make. After the round Citron- Tables grew in Faſhion, 
I tey chang'd the three Beds (which denominated the Tri- 
10 Wil um) for the Stibadium, one fingle large Couch in the 
bareyf Shape of a Half-Moon, or of the Græcian Sigma, from which 


: ron t ſometimes bort ow'd its Name, as in Martial. 
Senle! 


when! Accipe lunata ſcriptum teſtudine ſigma. 


ou Theſe Stibadia took their ſeveral Names of the Number 
of Men that they had, as the Hexaclinon for Six, the Hep- 


hand 
1 alinon for Seven, and fo on. 
The higher the Beds were, the more noble and ſtately, 
3. Ind the more decent too they were thought. Hence Virgil, 
En. 2. == 
donn, Inde toro pater Æneds fic orſus ab alto. 
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And again, n. 6. 


Lucent genialibus altis 
Aurea fulcra toris 


On the contrary, low Couches were look'd on as ſo ex- 
remely ſcandalous, that ¶ Valerius Maximus tells the Story) 
oe Alius Tubero, a Man of great Integrity, and of very 
:0le Progenitors, being a Candidate for the Prætorſhip, loſt 
te Place, only for making Uſe of a low Sort of Supping- 
Bis, when he gave the People a publick Entertainment (a). 

On the Beds they laid a Kind of Ticks or Quilts, ſtuffed 


0 rich Feathers, Herbs, or Tow ; which they call'd culcitræ. 
= 0''<r theſe they threw in ancient Times nothing but Goats- 

or ters; which they afterwards chang'd for the /ragula, the 

- below ob rlids or Carpets: Theſe we ſometimes find under the 

„. eme of zoralia, on Account of belonging to the Yor, 

ting ＋ Thus in Horace, | 

he i — Ne turpe torale ne ſordida mappa 

— Corruget nares. Lib. 2. Epiſt. 5. 


(za) Val, Max. Lib, 7. cap. 3. 
And 
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And again, 
Et Tyrias dare circum illota toralia veſtes. Lib. 2. Sat. 4. 


On the Carpets were laid Pulvini, or Pillows, for the Gueſts : 
to lean their Backs on. = Bo 

Twou'd be endleſs to deſcribe the Variety and Richneß MW wh 
of the Furniture with which they ſet off their Tables. It Cu 
will be enough to obſerve from Pliny, that, when Carthage. 
was finally deſtroyed by Scipio Africanus, the whole Mak: of W the 
Treaſure found in that City, which had ſo long contended MW am 
for Riches, Glory, and Empire, with Rome itſelf, amountel 
to no more than what, in Pliny's Time, way. often laid out MI the 
in the Furniture of a Table (a). BY 

As to the Manner of the Entertainment, the Gueſts in the} 
firſt Place bath'd with the Maſter of the F eaſt, and then 
chang'd their ordinary Clothes for the veſtis convivali;, or] 
cœnatoria, a light Kind of a Frock ; at the ſame Time ha- 
ving their Soleæꝶ pull'd off by their Slaves, that they might 
not foul the fine Carpets and Furniture of the Beds. And 
now taking their Places, the firſt Man lay at the Head of the 
Bed, reſting the Fore-part of his Body on his Left-Elbow,} 
and having a Pillow or Bolſter to prop up his Back. The 
next Man lay with his Head towards the Feet of the firſt, from} 
which he was defended by the Bolſter that ſupported his own 
Back, commonly reaching over to the Navel of the other 
Man; and the reſt after the ſame Manner. Being ſettled? 
on the Beds, in the next Place they waſh their Hands: | 


Stratoq; ſuper diſcumbitur oftro ; 
 Dant manibus famuli Iymphas, Virg. En. 1. 


After this they were ſerv'd with Garlands, or Roſes, and} 
whatever other Flowers were in Seaſon, which they did not] 
wear only on their Heads, but ſometimes too about their? 
Necks and Arms. This too was the Time to preſent them} 
with Eſſences and Perfumes. 

The Number of Gueſts is by A. Gellius ſtated according to 
Varro, that they ſhou'd not be fewer than three, or more] 
than nine; either to expreſs the Number of the Grace: or 
the Muſes. 1 

The moſt honourable Place was the middle Bed, and the 
Middle of that. Horace deſcribes the whole Order of ug 
in his eighth Satyr of the ſecond Book: E 


Summus ego, & prope me Viſcus Sabinus, & infra, 
Si memini, Varius : cum Servilio Balatrone 


(%) Nat, Hiſt, lib. 33+ Cap» 11. 
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Vibidius, quos Macenas adduxerat umbras, 
Nomentanus erat ſuper ipſum, Porcius infra, 
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So that infra aliguem cubare is the ſame as to lie in one's 


Boſom, as St. Fohn is faid to have done in our Saviour's 
whence learned Men have thought, that either the ſame 
Cuſtom was obſerv'd in. almoſt all Nations, or elſe that the 
Jetos, having been lately conquer'd by Pompey, conform'd 
themſelves in this, as in many other Reſpects, to the Ex- 
ample of their Maſters. 


At the Beginning of the Feaſt they lay on their Bellies 


their Breaſts being kept up with Pillows, that they might 
have both then Hands at liberty ; but towards the later End 


they either reſted themſelves on their Elbows, as Horace ſays, 
Languidus in cubitum jam ſe conviva reponet. Sat. ii. 4. 38. 


And in another Place, 
Et cubito remanete preſſo. Carm. 1. Od. 27. 


or if they had not a Mind to talk; they lay all along; all 
which Poſtures are to be ſeen in the old Marbles, which 
preſent the Figure of an Entertainment. 1 

They ſeem to have brought in the ſeveral Courſes in Ta- 
bles, and not by ſingle Diſhes; as Servins obſerves on that 
of Virgil, An. i. 220. 


Poſtquam prima quies epulis, menſegue remote. 


But ſome will underſtand by menſæ in that Place, rather 
the Diſhes than the Tables, becauſe it follows preſently after, 


Dixit, & in menſa laticum libavit honorem. 


unleſs we ſuppoſe that as ſoon as the Table of Victuals was 
remoy'd, another was let in its Place with nothing but 
Drink. „„ 6 

They wanted po Manner of Diverſion while they were 
eating, having ordinarily Mufick and antique Dances, and in 
ancient Times Combats of Gladiators. 

Plutarch tells us that Julius Ceſar, once in a Treat which 
he made for the People, had no leis than 22000 Triclinia, 
Which is enough to give an Idea of their publick Entertaan- 
ments, | 
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HAT. XII. 
Of the Roman Names. 


T HE Roman Names, which many Times grievouſly puz- 
zle ordinary Readers, may be divided into four Sorts, | 
the Names of the Ingenui, or free-born, the Names of the 
treed Men and Slaves, the Names of the Women, and the 
Names of adopted Perſons. 0 
The Ingenui had three ſeyeral Names, the Prænomen, 
the Namen, and the Cognomen. Hence Juvenal, Sat. v. 126. 
— 8; 71d tentaveris Unquam 
Hiſcere, tanquam habeas tria nomina—— 


The Prænomen anſwers to our Chri/tian Names, but was 
not impos'd till the aſſuming the Manly Gown. The Names 
of this Sort moſt in Uſe, together with the initial Letters 
which ordinarily ſtand for them in Writing, are as follows: 

A. Aulus, C. Caius, D. Decius, K. Cœſo, L. Lucius, M. 
MHanius and Marcus, N. Numerius, P. Publius, Q. Duinc- | 
tus, F. Titus. | . = - 

AP. Appius, CN. Cneus, SP. Spurius, TI. Tiberius, M +» 
MAM. Mamercus, SER. Servius, SEX. Sextins, | 

The Nomen immediately follow'd the Prænomen, anſwer- | 


ing tgathe Gra i Patronymicks, For as among them the 0 
PoitMty of Qacus had the Name of acide, ſo the IAο]ο WM +: 
Family in Romdwere ſo call'd from Iulus or Aſcanius. Nr © 
there were ev, other Reaſons which gave Original to Wl : 
ſome of The Pratumens, as living Creatures, Places, and . 
Accidents, which are obvious in Reading. = 

The Cognomen was added in the third Place, on the Ac- Wl © 


count of diſtinguiſhing Families, and was aſſum'd from nc 
certain Cauſe, but uſually from ſome particular Occurrence. 
But this muſt be underſtood principally of the firſt Original 
of the Name, for afterwards it was hereditary, though fre- 
quently chang'd for a new one. | 
Grammarians uſually add a fourth Name, which they call 
Agnomen, but this was rather an honourable Title; as Gato 
was oblig'd with the conſtant Epithet of the Miſe, Craſſus 


of the Lich And hence came the African, the . 
c 
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| the Macedouici, &c. Tully frequently uſes Cognomen to fig- 
nify theſe Appellations ; and therefore there is no Need of 
being ſo ſcrupulous, as to expreſs ourſelves in theſe Caſes by 
| the fourth Word. | 
| The dlaves in ancient Times had no Name but what they 
| borrow'd from the Prænomen of their Maſters, as Lucipor, 
Publipor, Marapor, as much as to fay, Lucii puer, Publii 
puer, &c. (a). When this Cuſtom grew out of Faſhion, the 
| Slaves were uſually calPd by ſome proper Name of their own, 
ſometimes of Latin, ſometimes of Græcian Original; this 
| was very often taken from their Country, as Davus, Syrus, 
G:ta, &c. Upon their Manumiſhon they took up the Præno- 
men and the Nomen of their Maſters, but, initead of the Cog- 
namen, made uſe of their former Name; as AZarcus Tulliys 
Tire, the freed Mun of Cicero. After the ſame Manner it 
was cuſtomary for any Foreigner who had been made a free 
Nenizen of Rome, to bear the men and the Prænomen of 
the Perſon on whoſe Account he obtain'd that Privilege. 

The Women had anciently their Prenomens as well as the 
Men, ſuch as Caza, Cæcilia, Lucia, &c. But afterwards they 
eldom us'd any other beſides the proper Name of their Fa- 
mily, as Jul, Marcia, and the like, When there were 
wo Siſters in a Houſe, the diſtinguiſhing Terms were Major 
and Minor; if a greater Number, Prima, Secunda, Tertia, 
Jarta, Quinta, or by Contraction, Secuudilla, Quartilla, 
ad Oyintilla. | 

Adopted Perſons aſſum'd all three Names of him who 
Odlig'd them with this Kindneſs, but, as a Mark of their pro- 
der Deſcent, added at the End either their former Nome? or 
Cognomyen ; the firſt exactly the fame as before, (as Q, Ser- 
vitus Cepio Agalo Brutus, the Name of M. Funius Brutus, 
when adopted by Q, Servilins Cepio Agulo: The other with 
ſome flight Alteration, as C. Ogavins, when adopted by 
Julius Ceſar, was call'd C. Julius Cæſarn Octevidulis. 

Tho? the Rite and the Ceremony of Alaptign be a Sub- 
ect properly belonging to the Notice of civil Lawyers; yet 
i cannot be amiſs to give ſome little Hints about the Nature 
of that Cuſtom in general. Every one knows the Meaning 
of the Word, and that to adopt a Perſon was to take him 
in the Room of a Son, and to give him a Right to all Privi- 
leges which accompanied that Title. Now the Wiſdom Of 
the Roman Conſtitution made this Matter a publick Con- 

(a) Hint ilian Inſtitut. lib. 1. cap. 4. 4itn, X. H. lib. 33. cap. 1. 
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cern. When a Man had a Mind to adopt another into his 
Family, he was oblig'd to draw up his Reaſons, and to 
offer them to the College of the Pontifices, for their Appro- 
bation. If this was obtain'd, on the Motion of the Pontif- 
ces, the Conju!, or ſome other prime Magiſtrate, brought in 
a Bill at the Comitia Curiata, to make the Adoption valid. 
The private Ceremony conſiſted in buying the Perſon to be 
adopted, of his Parents, for ſuch a Sum of Money, formally 
given and taken; as Suetonns tells us Auguſtus purchas'd his 
Grandſons Caius and Lucius of their Father Agrippa. 
 Aulus Gels makes a Diſtinction between Adoptio and 
Arrogatio, as if the former belong'd only to the Care of the 
Prætor, and was granted to Perſons only under Age; the 
later to the Cognizance of the People, and was the free Act 
of FPerſons grown up, and in their own Power; but we learn 


from almoſt every Page of Hiſtory, that the Romans were 


not ſo nice in their Practice as he is in his Obſervation. 
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CM AC AH. 
Of the Roman Money. 


1 N enquiring into the Difference and Value of the Roman 
Coins, we may begin with the loweſt Sort, that of Braſs. 
The As then, or moſt ancient Money, was firſt ſtamp'd by 
Servius Tullius, whereas formerly it was diſtinguiſh'd only 
by Weight, and not by any Image. The firſt Image was that 
of Pecus, or ſmall Cattle, whence it took the Name of Pe- 
cunia. Afterwards it had on one Side the Beak of a Ship, 
on the other a anus; and ſuch were the Stamps of the 45; 
for as for the Tiens, Quadrans, and Sextans, they had the 
Impreſſion of a Boat upon them. A long Time did the 
Romans uſe this and no other Money, till after the War with 
Pyrrhus. A. U. C. 484, five Years before the firſt Punic# 
War, Silver began to be coin'd. The Stamps upon the Silver 
Denarii are for the moſt Part Waggons with two or four 
HBeaſts in them on the one Side, and on the Reverſe the 

Head of Rome, with an Helmet. The Vickoriati have the 
Image of Victory fitting, the Sgffertii uſually Caſtor and Pol. 


lux on the one Side, and both on the Reverſe the Image of 


the City; ſo the Cuſtom continu'd during the 8 
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wealth. Auguſtus caus'd Capricorn to be ſet upon his Coin, 
and the ſucceeding Emperors ordinarily their own Effigles: 
Laſt of all came up Coin of Gold, which was fir ſtamp'd, 
fixty two Years after that of Silver, in the Conſulſhip of A. 


Livius Salinator, with the fame Stamp and Images. So 


much for the ſeveral Kinds of Money; we may no proceed 
to the ſeveral Pieces under every Kind. 

The 45 was fo nam'd u,, As, or Braſs, being of that 
Metal, and at firſt conſiſted of 1 Ib. Weight, till in the firſt 
Punic War, the People, being greatly impoveriſh'd, made 
6 Aſſes of the ſame Value out of one. In the ſecond Punic 
War, Hannibal preſſing very hardly upon them, and putting 
them to great Shifts, the Aſſes were reduc'd to an Ounce a- 
piece; and in Concluſion, by a Law of Papyrius, were 
brought down to half an Ounce, and ſo continu'd. The A. 
contain'd the tenth Part of the Denarius, and was in Value 
of our Money about b. qua. The Semiſſis, or Semiæs, half 
as much. The Triens was the 3d Part of the As, the Cua- 
drans the 4th, by ſome call'd Triuncis and Teruncius, be- 
cauſe it contain'd 3 Ounces, before the Value was diminiſh'd. 
The Sextaus, or 6th Part, was that which every Head con- 
tributed to the Funeral of Menenius Agrippa, but theſe were 
not ſufficient for Uſe, and therefore there were other Pieces 
made, as the Urcia, or 12th Part of the Pound, the Semun- 
cia of the Weight of 4 Drachms, and the Sextuia, or 6th 
Part of an Ounce. Varro ſpeaks too of the Decuſſis, in Va- 
lue 10 As, or of a Denerius ; the Viceſſis of two Denarii, 
and io upwards to the Centuſſis, the greateſt Braſs Coin, in 
Value 100 es, 10 Denarii, and of our Money 6 s. 3 d. 

For the Silver Money, the old Denarius was fo nam'd, 
becauſe it contain'd Denos Æris or Aſes, 10 Aſſes, tho' its 


Weight and Value was not at all times alike ; for the old Ro- 


man Denarius, during the Commonwealth, weightd the 7th 
Part of an Ounce, and was in Value of our Money 8 d. ob. 
4. with 5c; but the new Denarius, which came up in 
the Time of Claudius, or a little before, weigh'd exactly an 
Attick Drachm ; ſo that the Greet Writers, when they ſpeak 
of it, for every Denarius mention a Drachm, which of our 
Money was worth 7 d. ob. Computations are generally made 
with Reference to this new Sort of Denarius ; if Reſpect be 
had to the ancient Times, then all Reckonings are to be in- 
creag'd one 7th Part, for juſt ſo much the old one exceeded 
the new. When we meet with Bigatus and Quadrigatus, 
A a 3 We 
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we muſt underſtand the fame Coin as the Denar:ius, fo cal- 


led from the Bigæ and Quadrigæ ſtamp'd upon it. There 


was another Coin call'd Fictoriatus, from the Image of Vie- 
tory upon it, firſt ſtamp'd in Rome by an Order of Cloging, 
in Value half a Denarins, and therefore nam'd alfo Qulina- 
rius, as containing the Value of five ies; it was worth of 
our Money 3 d. ob. 7. The next that follows, and which 
makes ſo much Noite in Authors, is the Sefertzs, fo calbd 
guaji ſeſpuitertius, becuuſe it contain'd two Ales and a half, 
being half the Victoriatils, and a fourth Part of the Derarins, 
Tis often call'd abſolutely Nimms, becauſe it was in moſt 
frequent Uſe, as alſo SE ,t' Nimmus ; it was worth of 


our Money 1 d. ob. gu. . The Obolus was the fixth Part oj | 


the Denarius, equal to the Attick oBoAvg, as much 2s 1 4. 


714, With us. The Libella was the tenth Part of the Dena- | 
77us, and equal in Value to the As ; ſo call d as à little Pound, | 


being ſuppos'd equal to a Pound of Brais, worth of our Mo- 


ney ob. gu. The Sembella, as if written Semi-l;bella, was half | 


this. And /aftly, the Teruncius was the fortieth Part of a 
Denarius, fo nam'd, becauſe it was worth three Ounces of 
Braſs, being inconſiderable in Value, and next to nothing. 


"To come at laſt to the Golden Coins; thoſe moſt remar!:- 


able were the Aurel Denarii, fo term'd, either becauſe they 
had the ſame Stamp as the Silver Deudarii, or becauſe in 
Bigneſs they much reſembled them. The old Aureus ſtamp- 
ed, during the Commonwealth, weighing two Silver Deua- 
ii; worth of our Money 17 5s. 1 d. ob. qua, The new Aurel, 
ſtamp'd about the Beginning of the Empire, was lighter 
than the former by one ſeventh Part, weighing two Drachms, 
worth about 15 s. of our Money. Thus they continued Di- 
drachmi for the Time of the firſt five Cæſars; and then loſt 
much in their Weight by the Fraud and Avarice of the ſuc- 
ceeding Princes. In Nero's Time they wanted a few Grains, 
under Galba a little mere, under Nerva, Trajan, and Adi 
an, no fewer than eight; under Veſpaſian ten, and the like 
under Antoninus Pius; M. Aurelius Severus, and others. 
Domitian, indeed, had in his Reign reſtor'd to the Aure! 
their full Weight of two Drachms, and ſo did Aurelian at- 
terwards, which was the laſt Regulation of the Matter, 
while Rome continued to be the Seat of the Empire. 
The Marks of the ordinary Coins are as follow. The A, 
becauſe at firſt it was a Pound Weight, is thus expreſs'd, I. 
and the S2/72r7ius, becauſe it contain'd in Value two row 
: . 
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of Braſs and a half, thus, HS. or LLS. The Mark of Rb 
> the - open or Vitteriatus was A. and of the Denarins 14 
X dr: , i 


The Sums in uſe among 2 Romans were chiefly three; 1 
the Seftertium, the Libra, and the Talent. The Sehe £11121 { 


. W contain'd a thouſand Seftertii, about 7 J. 165, and 3 d. of 7.10 | 
: W our Money. We don't, indeed, find it in any ancient e 1 
d in the lingular Number, as now it is us'd, but we very oft WE, 
„ meet with it in the Plural, tho? with the ſame Si nan: ; 
In reckoning by Seferces, the Romans had an Art, which | 
may be underſtood by theſe three Rules; the firſt is, if a J 
WH numeral Noun agree in Caſe, Gender, and Number with 1 
\ FSeſtertius, then it denotes preciſely fo many Seftertii, as de- | f | 
; en Seſtertii, juſt fo many; the ſecond is this, if a numeral 11 
Noun of another Caſe be join'd with the Genitive Plural of wh 

1 WH %/ertins, it denotes fo many "Thouſand, as decem Se/tortitm T1 

„ lvGonifies Ten thouſand Sz/Zertz7. Laſtly, if the Adverb nu- ny 
1: WW meral be join'd, it denotes fo many Hundred thouſand, as 8 

\ WH 075 Seſtertium ſignifies Ten hundred thouſand Se/tertit; Or N 
of W i the numeral Adverb be put by it{elt, the Signification is the 1 


ſame; Decies or Vigeſies ſtand for ſo many "Hundred thou- M 


and $eftertii, or, as they ſay, ſo many hundred Seftertia. FS 
ey The Lubra, or Pound, contain d twelve Ounces of Silver, . b 

in or ninety ſix Drachms, or later Denarii, and was worth of 11 
p- our Money 3 /. i 4 
2 The third Sum was the Talent, which contain'd Twenty 1 
us, WI four Seſtertia, and Six thouſand later Denarii, being the Wt 
ter fame with the Atti, Talent ; for the Names of Talent, 

ms, 1 Mina, and Drachma, the Romans took from the Greets, Va 1 
D- the Greets borrow'd from them the Libra and the Lucia. . 
off The Talent was worth of our preſent Money 187 J. 10s. 1 
1C- We meet too with a leſſer Sum, term'd the Sp tu, be- 1 
ins, ing what the rich Men gave to every one of their Clients, * 
li- after having waited upon them in publick, and now and then 

like at other Times, as they pleas'd to appoint; it was in Value 

ers about a Hundred Quadrantes, or 18 d. ob. qua. Formerly 


uret inſtead of this. Sum, they us'd to deal a Doal to the Clients 
af. without the Door, who receiv'd the Victuals in a little Bas- 
ter, et made of a Kind of Broom, call'd Sportum. 
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Acces 
Accu) 
ACI 
Actio: 
Attio; 
Ain 
Actor 
Aftu 
Ad ti 
Ad m 
Addi, 
Adopi 
AD! 
Advo 
Fats 
Eadic 
Adil 


A 

Blefti, a Sort of Soldiers, 
192 

4C CA LAUREN TIA 66 
Accenſt, 123, 199. 
Accuſatio 139 
ACILIUS GLABRIO 112 
Actionem intendere, vid. edere 136 
Attiones Legi | 149 
Aftium (the Fight there, 17 
Actor 135 
Adtuarius 123 
Ad beſt :as 1 47 
Ad ludos ibid. 
Ad metalla ibid, 
Addictio 137 
Adoption 371 
ADRIAN (Emper.) 22 
Advocati 135 
des ſacræ 38 
Edicula ibid. 
Aidiles 116 
Zailes Cereales 117 
Eailes Curules ibid. 
Adiles Plebis 116 
Adilitii 194 
MTL IAN (Emper.) 23 
E MTLIUS 12 
neatores 208 
aui 7,8 
Erarium facere 113 
Are obruti 220 
2 373 
EÆſtim atio litis 141 
Etius 27 
Agger 212 
£gones $6 
Hgonalia 93 


AL ARIC King of the Goths 


77 - 


| 27 
Albo-galerus 321 
Ale | 192 
ALEXANDER SEVERUS 
(Emper.) 2 3 
Alicata Cklamys 310 
Allocutio 210 
Ambarwalia 66 
Ambire magiſtratum 106 
Ambitus | 138 
Ampliatio — BO 
AMULIUS 2, 3 
AvaBe) 277 
ANCUS M ARTIUS 4 
Ancylia 
Andabatæ (a ſort of Gladiators) 
Animadwerſio I41 
Animam in primo ore, or in pri- 
mis labris tenere 338 
ANNA PERENNA 94 
Annus biſſextilis $8 
Anquiſitio 142 


ANTHEMIUS (Emper.) 28 
Antony 14. vid Marc. 
ANTIOCHUS King of Syria 


52 
ANTONIN Us Caracalla( Em- 
per. | 22 
Vid, Marcus and Lucius. 
ANTONINUS Pius 22 
ANTONINUS's Pillar 54 
APER 25 
Apex . — "SAL 
Aphractum 243 
Apparitores 122 
APPIUS Claudius 7, 66 


APPIUS the Decemvir 110 
Aqua ignis interdiffio 114 
Aquedutts 
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Aquæducts 57 
Aquila (Standard of a Legion) 194 
Aquile preſſe ibid, 
Arabia (made a Province) 21 
Arviter bibend: 249 
Arbitri 135 
Arches 52 
Area of the Amphitheatre 44 
Arena ibid. 
Aries (the battering Ram) 238 
Armatur | 3 2135 
Armenia (made a Province) 21 
Armille 121 
Arinorum concuſſio 209 
Arms of the Romans 199 
Anmogatio 372 
Aruſpices, vid. Her ſpices 
As 373, Oc 
ASCANIUS 2 


Aria (made a Province) 21 
ps (Sort of Plays) 288 
Athens (taken by Sylla) 13 


Atrati 311 
ATTAL S (King of Pergamus) 

3 
ATTIL A the Hun Ts 
Auftor ti 271 
Avens (River) 32 

 AVENTINUS (an Alban 
King) | + 

Augurale 205 


Auguries 67, 68, 69 

Augurs ibid, 

AUGUSTULUS (Emp.) 28 

AUGUSTUS (Emp.) Vid, 
Octavius 


AVITUS 28 
AULUS PL AUTIUS 18 
Aurei denarii 374 
AURE LIAN. (Emper) 24 
Au ſpicia 191 
Auſpices 68 
Auſpiciis ſuis rem gerere 127 
Auxilia 139 
B 
Bagnio's $6, 57 


B ALBINUS (Emper.) 23 


Bali ſta 233 
Barritus 209 
Baſilice 48 
Baſilicis (a Throw on the Dice 

249 
Battalia of the Romans 203 
Beds of Images carried in Pro. 

ceſſion at Funerals 346 

Bere ficiarii 189 
Beſtiarii 146, 268 
Bidental 336 
B. gauus 373 
Bigæ 257, 373 
Biremis 243 
Biſſextus dies 8 


Biood letting, a Puniſhment 
of the Rowen Soldiers 220 

Boriowing and lending of 
Vives among the Romans 


probably a Miſtake 332, Oc, 


Bridges of Rome 58 
BRIT: IN 17, 18, 23 
BRUTUS 5. 6, 15, 16 
Buccinatores 208 
Buccinæ ibid. 
Buccula 201 
Bulla aurea 310 
Burning of the Dead 335 | 
Bu ſtum 355 
C. 
Cæliolus, or minor Celius 21 | 
Cerites 232 | 
Cæritum tabulæ 113,2 
CAS AR 14, 15 
Calcei Lunat: 323 
Calcei mullet 324 
Calculi | 249 | 
Caligati 325 
Caligæ ibid. 
Caligæ Speculatoriæ ibid. 
CALIGULA 7 
CAMILLUS 7,8 | 
Camp (Form and Diviſion 1 
it) | 210 
Ca mpagi 324 
Campidoctores 215 


Camp ui 


Campi 

Camp. 
Candi. 
Candi 
Canici 


Canna 
Canta 
Capitc 
Cappa 


Caps: 

the 
Capi e 
Caput 
Carces 
CR 
Carine 
Carui, 
Carth 
CAR 
CAS: 
Caſtr- 


Catap 
Cata / 
Cata / 
Catili 
r 
Cave: 
Celere 
Celeu / 
Cella 

Cenot. 
Cenſo 
Cen ſo⸗ 
Cenſu 
Cenſu, 
C ente, 
Cents 


Centu 
Centu 
Centu 

ers 
Centu 


INDEX 


Campus Martius 47 
Campus Sceleratus 79 
Candidatus 106 
Candidatus Principis 115 
Canicula (a Throw on the Dice) 
| 249 
Cannæ (the Battle there) 11 
Cantabria (ſubdued) 17 
Capitol 39 


Cappadocia (made a Province) 


Caps and Hats ordinarily us'd by 


the Remans 308, 320 
Copite cenſi 131 
Caput porcinum | 206 
Carceres | 46 

C. RINUS (Emper.) 25 
| Carmen Saliare 75 
| Carnifex 123 
Carthage (deſtroyed) 12 
CARUS (Emper.) 25 
CASSIUS 18, 18 
Caſtra &ſtiua 211 
Hyberna ibid. 

Stativn ibid, 
Catapulta 239 


Cata ſtaſis of the Drama 286 
Cataſtrophe of the Drama ibid. 


Catilinarian Conſpiracy 14 
5 oof 21 
| Cavea 44 
Celeres | 120 
Celeuſtes 244 
Cella of a Temple 41 
Cenotaphia 359 
Cenſors 112 
Cenſorii 194 
Cenſus 112 
Cenſus put for a rich man 170 
Cente ſimatio | 219 
Centumwviri litibas judicandis 
122, 135 
Centuria prærogativa 132 
Centuries 130 
Centuries or Ordines, of Soldi- 
"OO 190 
Centurions 193 


Centurionum primus 194 
Cerealin 95 
Ceſtus (the Exerciſe deſcrib'd) 
| . 255 
Chariot Races ibid. 
Chariſtia 93 
Chirodote 314 
Chlamys 312 
vid. alicata 
Chorus | 290, Ec. 
CICERO 14 
CIMBRT- 13 
Cincture of the Gown. 307 
Cinctus Gabinus 307, 308 
Circenſian Shows 252 
C.rco's 46 
Circus maximus ibid, 
Circuitio Vigilum | 214 
Civilis quercus 221 
Civitates fæderatæ 233 
Infra claßßem 131 
Claſſes | 130 
Claſſici authores ibid. 
Claſſicum 209 
CLAUDIUS 18 
CL 4UDIUS the Second 24 
Clavi 313, Cr. 
Clavum pangere 109 
CLAELIA 8 7 
CLEOPATRA 15. 17 
Clients 97 
Cloacæ "+ 
Cloſing the Eyes of departing 
Friends | 339 
Cluſium JT, 8 
COCLES 8 
Coemptio 328 
Cænaculum 366 
Cœnatio | ibid. 
Cognomen | 371 
Cohors Pretoria 191 
Cohors prima ibid. 
COLLATINUS 5 
Collis Dianæ 35 
Fortulorum 33 
ii, 1b1d. 
mann Quirinalis 5 
1 Collocatis 
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Collocatio 342 
Colonies 231 
Columna bellica 54 
Celumna roſtrata ibid. 
Columns or Pillars 53 
Comitia, 128, c. 
Calata 129 
— —Centuriata ibid. 
Curiata | 130 
Tributa 129, 133 
Co nitium | 50 
CO MMO D US 22 
Commons 1 
Companies of Charioteers 255 
vid. Factio. | 
the Golden 255 
the Purple ibid. 
the Silver ibid. 
Conclamatio | 42 
Concuſſio armorum 209 
Confarreatio 328 
Congiaria 220 
Conq uiſitores 185 


Conſecration of Temples 40 
Conf ecration of Emperors 366 


of Friends ibid. 
CONSTANTINE the Gr eat 25 
Conflantinople | ibid, 
CONSTANTIUS 26 
CHLORUS | 25 
Conſulares 194 
Conſuls 107, Oc, 
Con ſules ordinarit 8 
Conſules ſuſfecti ibid. 
CORNELIUS SCIPIO 12 
Cornicines : 208 
Cornua (Muſick) ibid, 
Cornua (Parts of the nan 192 
Sub Corona venire 231 
Corona Caſtren ſis © 12 Wa 
— yt . 221 
muralis 222 
navalis ibid. 
obſedionalis ibid 
— oſivata ibid. 
triumphalis ibid. 
vallaris bbid. 
Coronæ aureæ ibid. 


Corſica (ſubdued) 
Corvus (Engine) 
Corybantes 
Cothurnus 

Cottian Alps 
CRASSUS 
Crepide 

Cretata ambitio 
Crimen adulterii 
ambitus 

— 

ivter ficarios 
najeſtatis 
parricidii 
reculatus 
perduellionis 
plag ii 
repetundarum 
veneficii 

vis publica 


Criſta 

Crupellarii 

Cucullus 

Culcitræ 

Culeus 

Cu tr vii 

Cu neus 

Curetes 

Curia Hoſtilia 

Curia Pomprii 

Curie 

Curio Maximus 

Curiones 

Cuſtos purpura 

Cybel's Prieft 
D. 

Daci | 


Dacia (made a Province) ibid, f 


Aaxliass ve 


Datmati.: (ſubdued) 


Damnum 
Dapes ſaliares 
Decemjugis 
Decemviri 


10 


240 


81 | 


288 


18 

14 

325] 

307 | 

38 

ibid. 

ibid. 
ibid. 
126, 138 
138, 146 
126, 138 
135 
138 
126, 138 
188 
ioid. 
"2018 
276 | 

317 | 

367 | 


Decemviri, Keepers of the Si- 


bylliz Oracles, 


DECIT |] 


17. 
Decemviri litibus judicandis 122 | 


DECI 


| Decim, 
| DEC: 
Diecum. 
Diecum. 
Decuri. 
| Decuri, 
Decur / 
ö Decuſſi 


Deaduci 


Defenſ. 
Defunt 


| Deject. | 


Delato 
Delubr 
Denari 
Decenn 
Depont 


Depot. 


Depert 
Deſign. 
Devoti 
Diaden 
DIA1 
Dibaph 
Dictate 
DIDI 
Didrac 
Dies at 
7 


Diribit 
Diſcep1 


EN 


| DECIT 198 
Decimatio 119 
| DECIUS (Emper.) 23 
Decuma 233 
| Decumani ibid. 
| Decurie 129, 192 
= Decuriones 195 
| Decurſio, at Funerals 357 
| Decuſſis - 366 
| Dedutfores 107 
| Defenſio 139 
Defuncti pro roſtris laudatio 51 
| „ 
Deject io e rupe Tarpeia 145 
Delatores 142 
Delubrum 38 
Denarius 3735 &c. 
Decennalia 360 
Depontani 132 
Deport ati 144 
Depertatio ibid. 
Deſignatores 305 
Devoting of the Generals 198 
Diadem 322 
DIADUMEN (Emper.) 23 
Dibaphus 5 31 
Dictator 109, Oc. 
DIDIUS FULIAN 22 
Didrachmi 374 
Dies atri | 90 
comitiales ibid. 
F comperendini 91 
fa z ibid, 
——feſtt _ 89 
interciſi ibid. 
preliares WI 
——profeſti 89. 90. 
o ſtriduani 90 
— ati 91 
Diem dicere reo 141 
Anens | 242 
Diffarreatio 328 
Aterr©@- 242 
DIOCLETIAN 25 
Dire 68 
Diribitores 132 
Diſcepratia cauſe 137 


Diſcus (the Exerciſe deſcrib'd) 


254 
aa 110 
Divorces, 332, Ofc. 
Do, dico, addico 4 90 
Dolabræ 237 
DOMITIAN 21 
Ductu ſuo rem gerere 197 
Duumwviri claſſis, 244 
Duumviri, Keepers of the Sibyl- 

line Oracles 78 
Duumviri perduellionis, or capi- 

tales 122 
Dux Legionis | 194 

E. 

Edere actionem 136 
Edicta (Bills for a Show of 

Gladiator.) 277 
ECE RIA 74 
EIxl Bo 243 
Exer Ho D- ibid. 
Exxaidepus 243 
EAT 252 
Elatio | 343 
Elephants running in the Circo 

55 256 

Emeriti 189 
Enſigns | 207 
Entertainments 365, &c. 
Epitaſis of the Drama 286 
Epula, or Lectiſternia 84 
Epulæ 84 


Epulones, or ſeptemviri epulonum 


| 4 
Eques, Equeſtris Ordinis, G Eque- 


ſtri loco natus, the Difference 

between them 98 
Equeſtria | 44 
Equi redditio 187 
Equitatus juſtus 192 
Equites 185, 186 
Equitum probat io 186 
Equitum recenſio tbid, 
Equitum tranſvectio ibid, 
Equum adimere 113 
Eſpouſals 326 


Ee dari. 


10 
6 
1 
1 
1. 
1 
7 


— — 


EN DU E X 


Eſſedarii 277 
Eſſedum ibid. 
EVAN DER 66 
EUDOXNIA 28 
Evocatio deorum tutelarium 235 
Eocati „ 
Euphrates (the Bounds of the 
Empire) 2.2 
Excubie 213 
Exercitia ad palum 215 
Exilium 144 
Exire 278 
Exoaium — SEP 
Exodium Atellanieum ibid. 
Extiſpices 69 
Exrraordinarii 192, 211, 314 
F. 
Fabius Maximus 11 
Factio alba 255 
pra ſin a ibid. 
ruſſata ibid. 
veneta ibid. 
Vid. Companies of Charioteers. 
Fari tria verba 90 
Fa ſces | 108 
Faſcie 319 
Fa 12 5 217 
Fawete linguis 85 
ALS TUV LUS 2, 3 
Feaſts in Honour of the Dead, 
361 
Febraaca 65 
Feciales 76, 229 
Femoralia 319 
Feralia | 93 
Fereutarii 199 
Feriæ conceptive 90 
— imperative ibid. 
ati væ 89 


Peſcennine Verſes 233, 331 
Feſtivals in the Roman Kalendar 


93, Oc. 

Fil: us familie I71 
Flamen Dialis 73 
Martialis ibid. 


uirinalis ibid. 

Flaminica ibid. 

F laminia, or Flammeum (the jos 
men's Cap) 

Flammeum (the Bride's vel) 


29 
Floralia 95 
Fæderatæ civitates 233 


Follis (a Sort of Ball) 211 


Forfex (a Way of drawing up an 


Arm 206 | 
Form of Abſolutron 40 | 
of Ampliation ibid. 
of Condemnation ibid. | 
Fortunate Names 184 | 
Forums | 48, oc, 
Forum Auguſti | 49 | 
Forum Boarium 50 | 
Fora civilia 49 | 
Forum cupedinarium 
Forum Holitorium ibid. 
Forum Julium 49 
Forum Latium ibid. 
Forum Nerve ibid. 
Forum Palladium 50 | 
Forum Piſtorium ibid. 
Forum Romanum 49 
Forum Suarium | i 
Forum Trajani ibid. 
Forum tranſitorium 49 
Fora Venalia ibid. 
Fofſa 212 
Fratres Ar wales 66 | 


Freedom by Manumiſſion 100 | 
Freedom by Teſtament ibid. 


Frontis inuſtio | 141] 
Frumentum æſtimatum 234 
decumanum ibid. 
emptum ibid.) 
honorarium ibid. 
unperatum ibid. 
Funditores 1994 
Funera 349] 
Funerals 3348 
Funeral Ceremonies before the 
Burial 340 
in the Act of Burying 
| 343, C 

— . 


fler 


cs 
Funer. 
Tuner. 
Funus 


— after the Burial 360 ec. 
| Funera acerba 338 
WH Funera larvata 349 
HH Funus madidivum 336 
| p ublicum ibid. 
ö — tacitum 337 
1 rranſlatitium 338 
1 ——— vulrare, or plebeium 337 
| WH Furca ignominioſa 145 
| WH Furca pænalis ibid. 
& 1 | F uſtes 219 
0 } 
* S8. 
: = GALBA I9 
- Wh Gates 199, 201 
o | Galericulum 321 
% WM <ALERIUS (Emper.) 25 
19 W Galerus ; 321 
_ KC (Prieſts of Cybele) 81 
A W c/LLIENUS 23 
4 WM <4ELvS ibid. 
+0 Games 247 
4 Wh Gates of Rome 37 
co . ſack Rome L 
ig, Wl General 196 
4 Ceſerie King of the Vandals 26 
30 Cladiators 271 
111 ladiatores catervarii 274 
4 ——— Fſcales ibid. 
bil. —— eridiani ibid. 
212 ordinarii ibid. 
66 — poſtulatitii 8 ibid. 
100 %% (Way of drawing up an 
bil. Amy) 206 
147 Clycerius, vid. Liarius 28 
214 ; CORDIAN | 23 
ibid. vid. Tog a 
ibid. N ATIAN 27 
ibid. gorlan Style $$ 
ibid. Wi ©#-cr1ator 244 
1994 
249] H. 
3347099 F 
eber, or hoc habet 4 Form of 
3% Speech us'd by Gladiators after 
ing WM Liring a Blow) 278 
0 


I $#-- $M 


Habit of the Romans 380 
HANNIBAL 11, 12 
Harangues of the Generals 210 
Harpaſtum 252 
Haruſpices 69, 70, 71 
Haſta pura | 220 

Sub haſta weudi 122 
Haſtæ 199 
Haſtati 190 
HELIOGABALUS 2.3 
Heptaclinon -." => JG 
Hepteres 242 


Hercules, his Chapel near the 
Amphitheatres and Circo's 


281 
Hexaclinon 367 
Hexeres 242 
Hippagines ibid. 
Hiſtriones 223, 287 
Hoc age 84 
Honorary Tombs EE. 
HONORIUS 27 
Hoplomachi 277 
Hoſtia $4 
I. 
Janiculum 33 
Janus imus 42 
Medius ibid. 
Summus ibid. 
Idæi Dactyli | 21 
Ides 91 
Jentaculum 365 
Ignobiles 97 
Ignominia 144 
Ilicet 359 
Ihricum (ſubdued) 17 
Immolatio $5 
Immunes 233 


Imperator, vid. General | 
Imperatoris Contubernales 211 


In crucem actio e © 
In integrum reſtituti 137 
Infra aliquem cubare 369 
Infula 85 

Ingenu: 


I 


Ingenut 99 
Interceſſio 104, 116 
Interrex 120 | 3 
O AN 26 LABERIUS the Mimick 
Ipfile 75 | EC... 
Irrogatio 142 Lacerna 417 
JUBA 15 Lacernata amica 329 
Fudex Nuæſtionis 138 Laciniam trahere 307 
Judgments 134, Cc. Lena 318 
Judices ſelecti 138 Laniſtæ 72 
Judicia centumviralia 122 TITUS LARGIUS FLAFVIUS, 
udicium calumnie 137, 141 the firſt Dictator 109 
Funicium fulſi ibid. L ATI NLS 7 
Judicium prevaricationis 136 LATINUS 2 
Sub jugum mitti 231 Latio ſententiæ 140 
JUGURTHA 13 LATIUM | 2 
Jugurt hine War ibid. Latrones 249 
JULIAN 26 Latrunculi 248 
Julian Account 88 Laudatio (a Cuſtom at Trials) 
Fupiter Feretrius 8 149 
Jure vocatæ (Centuries and LAYTINI M - 2 
Tribes) 132 LAVINIUM ibid, 
us civile CVP 
us civitatis 130 LAURENTUM ibid. 
Jus dicere and judicare (the Dif- Law, vid. Lex. 
ference between them) 112 Laws 148, C. 
Jus honorarium 149 — de adulterio & pudicitia 115 
Jus imaginis 99 Agrarian | 263 
Jus Papirianum 148 — de ambitu 177 
Jus trium liberorum 181 of the Aſſemblies and 
In jus reum vocare 136 Meetings 154 
In jus vocatus aut eat aut ſatiſ. — of Citizens 152 
det ibid. — of Conſtitutions, Laws, 
Faramentum calumnie 136 and Privileges 160 
JUSTINIAN 14% ol Corti 165 
| — Of Crimes 171 
K. — of Expences 166 
an Falſe 175 
Kalends 92 — of Judges 171 
Ker i 243 — of Judoments 71 
Kelſ as peu ibid, — of Magiſtrates Hf 
Killing of the dead Body 338 — 4 Majeſtace 17 
Knights 98 of Mari. Affairs 161 
Knights Eſtates ibid. Miſcellaneous 18 
Kenridts 225 of Money, Uſury, Gc. 7 
de Paricidis = 
e Pecuniis repetundis 


— 0 


— Cz: 

tribut 
=— C#/ 
> Cat, 
— Can 
— Caf 
— Cine 
— Clan 
— Clog 


1 


— of Provinces and their Go— 


vernors 161 
of Religion 150, Ge. 
— of the Senate 175 
m—— [ter Sicarios ibid, 
de Tutelis 169 
— 1 176 
— of Wills, Heirs, and Lega- 

cies 170 
Leagues (how made) 229 


Lech tricliniorum, or tricliniares 


367 

Leclicæ or Lecti (Funeral Beds) 
348 

Legati 127, 196 
| Legati Conſulares ibid. 
Legati prætoris ibid. 
Legatio libera 157 


Leges (how they differed from 


Plebiſcita) I 34 
| Legions I91 
| Leſſus 346 
| Levie of the Confederates 188 

Levie of the Foot 183 
Levie of the Horſe 18 5 
| Lox Acilia 179 
— Acilia Calpurnia 1 
Alia 153 
—Amylia 167 
— Ania Labiena 171 
— Antia 167 
— Antonia 151, 159, 172, 174 
— Apulia | 174 
— Atia 151 
— Atilia 169 
— Atinia 159 
— Aufidia 177 
— Aurelia 159, 172 
— Cecilia Didia 160 


=— Cecilia de jure Italiæ . 


tributis tollendis 180 
Celia 1557 
— Caipurnia 178 
Campana 165 
— Caſa 155, 156, 163 
— Cincia 473 


— Claudia 155, 156, 171, 182 
—_ Clodiz 151, 168, 152, 163 


165, 176, 182 
— Cornelia 150, 151,153, 154, 
157, 158, 159, 161, 167, 174, 


175. 179 

aw Curia 155 
— D'dia 166 
— Domitia ISI 
— Fabia 177 
—FHanunnia 166 
Flaminia 164 
— Flavia 165 
—Furia 170 
— Fu ſia 174 
— Gabinia 155, 156, 168, 1775, 
| 174 

—— Gellin Cornelia 174 
wenn (327111117 I:7 
— Hieronica 166 
— Hirtia 153 
. Horten ſia 160 
Julia 162, 163, 165, 167, 


172, 174,175. 178, 179 
— Julia de Civitate 153 
—— Julia de maritandis ordini- 


bus 180 
— Julia Papia 181 
— F414 153, 179 
— Junia Licinia 160 

— Junia Sacrauta 179 
mand Lat Orie. - 169 
—Licinia 151, 152, 163, 165 
—Lieinia butia 160 
—— Licinia Mutia T 
— Licinia de Sodalitiis 177 
Livia 171 
Livia de SOCUS 153 
. Mamilia 165 
3 Manilia 16 Jo 1 69 
a Maul: L343 
Marcia 158 
Maria 155 
Maria Portia 168 
1 180 
I Memnmia 173 
E Muneralis ibi. 
— 150 
— 22 167 
OOrebia 166 

B b mn Papia 


E 


—Papia 151, 153 
—Papia Poppæa 181 
ira 150, 155 
. 172, 176 
Pompera 149, 171, 173 
AS 176, 178 
ci PCI I52 
— p14 | 157 
Remmia 173 
wa Roſcia | 112 
— ——  Sacrata militaris 168 


— SCatinia or Scantinia 175 
— Sempron 153, I55, 156, 
158,161,164,165,168,170, 171 


Sentia 156 
— Servilia 153,163, 171,179 
— Sextia Licinia 150, 158 
—8lvani & Carbonis 153 
e 154, 156, 168 
mn Stilpitia Sempron! 150 
lerentia Caſſia 165 
1. | 164 
1 159, 163 
IJyebonia 163 
—ullia 157, 177 
de Vacatione 151 
Valeria 152, 159, 170 
— /aleria Horatia 152 
Varia 353, 174 
Hatinia 162 
— llia annalis 157 
— 00117 170 
LIARIUS or GLYCERIUS 28 
Libamina prima 85 
Libatio | 175 
Libella 
Libelli (Bills for a Sword- Play) 
| 277 
Liber cenſu; &ce 100 
Liberti 99 
Libertini ibid. 
LIBITINA 340 
Libitinarii | ibid, 
Liora 55 375 
Libri elephantini 41 
Liburnicæ ; 243 
LICINIUS 25 


Lictores 

Litem intendere 
Litere laureatæ 
Lituus 


123 
136 
223 


68, 208 


LIVIUS ANDRONICUS 


Lorica 
Luci 


283 
202 


43 
LUCIUS ANTONINUS 


-LUCRETIA 


Lucius annuus 
LUCGCULLUS 
Ludi afiaci 
m=— p0'linares 
mn—_—_ T4 les 
——Capitolini 
-Cereales 
— nc 
== —-Compitalitit 
Con ſuales 
Decennales 
FTlorales 
Funebres 
——— Juvenales 
Y FUVentutls 
Magni 

A Martiales 
A Megalenſes 
—iliſcelli 
Natalitii 
Palatini 
—D ontificales 


3 zinquennales 


Romani 
[acerdotales 
Seculares 
— SCOHICE 
w——Triimphales 
——/itorie 
Jotivi 


283 
5 
362 
13 
303 
297 
299 
298 
256 
252 
299 
298 
304 
296 
304 
ibid, 
ibid. 


302 


299 


296 


304 


ibid, 
299 
271 
305 
298 
271 


299, Cc. 
282, Cc. 


304 
303 
8 


Ludii and Hiſtriones at a Funeral 


LUPA 
Lupercalia 
Luperci 

Luporci Fabiani 


245 
2 


64, 65 


64 
65 


Luperci 


wax va © ww tH w n aaEeaE 0 wi na ww 


2 


* 


pere Quinctiliani 65 
3 | 113 
. ot condere ibid. 
Lying on Couches, at the Table 

7 366, Oc 
M. 
Maugiſter equituin 100, 110 


Magiſtrates 105 
: when admitted 131 


when deſigu'd ibid. 


Mogiſiratus Curnl:s 105 
Magiſtratus extraordinari; ibid. 
majores 1014, 
— minores ibid. 
— WM1XTH 11 ibid. | 
ordinaril ibid. 
———Patricii ibid 
n— Pj ibid. 
Provinci ales ibid. 
Urbani ibid. 
MAGNENILIUS 2.6 
MATORIANUS 28 
Manadatores 142 
Mandatum 135 
Manipulus 190 
MANLIUS 8, 10 
Mappa 257 


MARG ANTONT 16, 17 
MARCUS ANTONIN US 22 


M ARIUS 13 
Marriages 326, Ge. 
Marriage by /e 328 
proper Time for Marriage 327 
Matronalia 94 
Mayor (Ships of War) 243 
MAXENTIUS 25 
MAXIMIAN ibid. 
MAIXIMIN | 3 
AMAAXIMINIAN 25 
MAXIMUS 23 
Megaleſſæ 296 
Me Wend inge or Merciuonius $8 
Merenda _ 365 
Me 45 
Meſopotamia (made a Province) 


21 


. 


Meta in the Circo 46 
Metallici 147 
Miliarium aureum 55 
Milites ſubitarii 185 
Mimus | 284 
Minerva 94 
Miſſilia 267 
Miſous (che Matches in the Races) 
256 
Miſſus ærarius 257 
MIT HRI DATES King ot 
Pontus 13 
Mitra 321 
Mittere judices in conſilum 140 
Mota 85 
Mone res 5 243 
Of the Money, 372, CFE. 
Mens Aventinus 'S 
Auguſtas 3.1 
—— Caballus, or Caballinus ibid. 
nn. Celis ibid. 
— Capitolinns 30 
— E/quilinus, exquilinus, or 
excnuhinns 32 
—Murcius ibid. 
Palatinus 30 
— QAuerculanus, or quercotu 
lanus 31 
Remonitis 32 
Saturn 40 
mm e ibid. 
. 33 
A ninalis 32 
Montorids 33 


Mors (Capital Puniſhment) 145 


Mortuaria gloſſu ria 346 
Mourning 362 
Mournins Habit 349 
Mun'cipin 242 
Mumus pronunciare, or proponere 
277 
Mr»uſculus | 237 
Mulick of the Army 208 
MUTIUS 5 6, 7 
Myrmillones 2.76 
Naenia 246 


B b 2 Of 


| 
1 
| 
| 
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C 


Of the Names 37 
Natalis urbis 93, 94 
Naval Affairs of the Romans 


2395 Cc. 
Navwes aterte WY 
bonſtratæ ibid. 
bung. 242 
— onerariæ ibid. 
roſi natæ 243 
tefle ibid. 
turrite ibid. 
Navis of a Temple 41 
Naumachie (the Place) 46 
 Naumachie (the Sport) 269, &c. 
NEPOS 28 
NERO | 18 
NER YA 21 
Nerva's Arch 50 
Nobiles 99 
Nomen 370 
Nominis delatio 139 
Nonæ Caprotinæ ibid. 
Nones — 92 
Notarius 123 
Novennalia 360 
Nov 99 
| Noviſſima vera 359 
Novus homo 97 
Nucibus relifis 330 
NUMA 4 
NUMERIAN 25 
NUMITOR © * 
Nummus 374 
Nundinæ 89 
Nuts ſtrew'd at Marriage Feaſts 
| 330 
Nymphæaa | 57 
O. 
Oath of the Soldiers 188 
Obolus 374 
Ocreæ 202 
CCTAVIUS or AUGUSTUS 
| 16, 17 
Octeres — 242 
Oazum 46 


ODO ACER. 27, 28 
Officers in the Army 139, Ge. 
OAxddts 243 
OLYBRIUS 28 
Omne tulit punctum 133 
OPILIUS-MACRINUS 23 
OmTMlanwy 242 
OTX0pudoor 277 
Oprimates 98 
Optioues 194 
Orcheſtra 44 
Orciui 100 
Ordines primi 193 
O RESTES 28 
OC RMIS DAS 50 
Ornare Apparitoribus, Scribis, &c. 

125 
Ornari provincid ibid. 
Oſſilegium | 358 

Oſtia (the Port) 239 
OSTOCRIUS SCAPULA 18 
OTHO 19 
Ovation 224 
Ovilia | 132 

A. 
Pactum 136 
Paganica (a Sort of Ball) 251 
Palantes 30 
Palaria 215 
Palatium 30 
PALES | 94 
Palilia 95 
Palla 319 
Palladium 77 
Palliatæ (Plays) 287 
Palliatus 309 
Palmyra 24 
Paludamentum 197, 312 
Palus Capreæ | 95 
Pannici terrores 209 
Pannonia (ſubdued) 17 
PA NS A 16 
Pantheon . 39 
Pantomimi „ 
PAPIRIUS CURSOR - 
Paragaudæ 313 
Par impar 251 


Paria 
Parm 
Parri 
Pater 
Pat 76 
Patre 
Patric 
Patro 
Pay c 
Petto1 
Pecun 


Pecun 


Pecun 
FED 
Ireyn 
Penta 
ITeyls 
II 
Penul 
Percu 
[Terr 
Perm 
PER 
Per ſoi 
PER 
Pe ſci- 
Peta / 
Peter 
Phale 
PHI 
PAI 
Philip 
905 / 
Por) g 
Picts 

P:lz 1 
Pile | 
Plan 
Pileo 

Pileus 
Pileus 


tors 
P:ilum 
Pinar 
P inn 
PISC 
Pitch! 


3 


Paria componere 278 

' Parma 199 
| Parricidium 94 
) Pater patratus 76 
3 Patibulum 146 
; Patres conſcripti 102 
5 Patricians 97 
Patrons 97, 14% 
8 Pay of the Soldiers 217 
4 pellorale 202 
4 Pecunia 372 
9 Pecunia extraordinaria 234 
3 Pecunia ordinaria ibid. 
8 P ED IVS 16 
V4 Ie e?- 243 
. Pentatuum 253 
5 never ens 243 
li, neslöen⸗ ibid. 
1 Penula | 312 317 
1 Percuſſio ſecuri 145 
[T:e1770equUpey 309 

Peromes 323 
PERSEUS 12 

Perſona | 290 
PERTINAX 11 

Peſcia | 284 

Petaſus 321 

Petere 279 

Phalere 221 
PHIL 1P (Emper.) I3 

PHILIP (of A 12 

PhTippi (the Battle there) 16 

og Jil 242 

Por) gans (Prieſts of Cybele) 81 

Pits 22 

Pilu trigonalis 251 
Vile (the ſeveral Sorts) ibid. 

Pilani 190 

P;lco donari 100 

Prleus | 320, 321 

Pileus (the Reward of Gladia- 

tors) 280 

Plum 200 

Pinarii 65, 66 

FPinnirapi 276 

PISO 19 

Pich'd Shirts 147 


D F 


Place (which reckoned the muft 
honourable at the Table) 368 
Places for burning and burying 


the Dead 353 
P!anipedes 284 
Plebeians | 97 
Pleviſcita 134, 149 
Plutei 238 
Pollicem premcre 279 
Pollicem vertere ibid. 
Pollinfores 340 
Pomerium 29, 30 
Poinorinm proferre 30 
Pompa Circenſis 296 
POMPEY 13, 14, 15 
De ponte dejici 232 
Pontes „ ibiq. 
Pontifices- - 71,572 
Pontifices majores : + 
Pontifices minores ibid. 
Pontifex maximus 72 
Pontificum cæ na 75 
PONTIUS--PIL ATE 128 
Pope or 86 
Poplifuzium 95 
Populores 98 
Poprlaria | e 
PORSENNA 6, 7 
Porta Capenn, or Appia 37 

Carmentalis 37 
Flaminia ibid. 
lumentana ibid. 
Næ bia ibid. 
| Saliana 38 
Triumphalis ibid. 
Portico's 51 
Portitores 180 
Portoria ibid. 
Portorium 233 
Poſca | e 
Poſtulatio actionis 136 
Potitii | 65, 66 
Præcingi 308 
Precipitatio de Robore 145 
Præcones 2 I38 
PrefeFure 232 
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IN DU E. 


Pre fectus ole 195 
Pr. fectiis Ararii 121 
Prtdtus claſſis 244 
Pr Fus frumenti 121 
Pr Fetus legionis 193 
Pr: fectus pra torig 121 
Pr cfectus uigilum ibid. 
Pra fectus urbis 220 
Prefice 345 
Pra [fro | 278 
Premomen 370 
Pyetexta, vid. Tora, 
Pr: rext1t (Plays) 287 
Pre tor Peregriuus 111 
Præ tor it u,ꝛV ibid. 
Pretorium 211 
Prators 111, Ce. 
Prætors of the Provinces 12 
Prana 365 
Prerogative Century 13 
Prerogative Tribe ibid. 
Prieſts 64, Ce. 
Primipilarius 194 
Primipilus 193 
Princeps juventutis 259 
Princeps Jenatus 101 
Principalis conſtitutio 149 
Principes 190 
Prin-ipes Centitr;onum 193 
Principes oraimum ibid. 
Principia 212 
PRCBUS 24 
PROC AS 2 
Proconſuls 124, Ce. 
Procuratores 135 
Procurutores Cefaris 128 
Projectio in profluenten! 145 
Proletarii 131 
Proprætors 127 
Proquæſtors ibid. 
Proſeeni um 43 
Proſcripti 144 
Pro ſcript io ibid. 
Protaſis (of the D. ama) 286 
Provinces | 233 
Provinces (Conſular) 127 
[ rtorian) ibid. 


Provincial Magiſtrates 2 
Provocatores 276 
Publius the Mimick 2.86 
FUBLIUSSC1FIQ 12 
Pullarius 68 
Puiilluta turlia 312 
Pullatorum circulus ibich 
Pulyinaria 84 
Tulvini 368 
Puniſhments, 143, Oc 
Puniſaments of the Soldiers 219 
PUPTITENUS 23 
Purpur: Megalenſis 296 
Puteal Libonis 91 
Putcal Scriboninm tid, 
Puticale, or Puticuli 374 
Pyra 355 
Pyrrhice, or Saltatio pyrrhic: 
263 

PTRR HUS 0 

Q. 

Quadrans 373 
Quadriga 256 
O undarigatus 373 
Qunariremss 2.42 
Quautuor viri viarum CUYANAN- 
F113 | 122 
AQueſitors | 112 
Dugfttores parricidii, vel rerum 
capitalium 1225 138 
Gu cones | 709 
Seeler palatii 115 
Oueſt or principis wid, 
Due ores pere grim | 114 
Urban ibid. 

Que ſiorii | | 194 
© ueſtoriam | 211 
(Buttons 114 
Vinarius (Coin) 373 
Lucius 2A UINGTIUS 7 
Quincunx 203 
Nundecimvir. (Keepers of the 
Sibylline Oracles) 79 
Suinquatrus, or Tris 94 
Vufueremis 242 


Quing uertium 


1 Quinquertium 253 ; | 
6 Suiuntana 2 . | | 
fx QUINCTILIUS 24 Sabines 7 
5 Auiris (Dea) 328 Cacellum 38 
8 Sacramenta (put for nilites, or | 
58 R. militia) 188 | 
on Sacrifices | 84. v1 
1 Radius 252 Sacreſantt; (the Tribunes o f 
6 Recuperatores 135 call'd) 116 | 
Referre ad ſenatum 103 S. eculum 301 | 
5 Regions of the City 34 Sagittarit 199 | 
2 REGULUS 10 Sagum 313 | 
25 Regulatio 144 Sali 47 
96 REMUS 233 Salii Collini, or Agonenſes 75 | 
5 Renunciari conſul, & c. 134 Sali: Palatiuni ibid, 
fo Repetere 278 Saliſubſulus ibid. | 
7 Repot ia 331 Sæluſt's Garden 32 | 
8 Repudinm ibid. Salutatio imperatoris 223 
5 Repudlium mittere 332 Salut atores | 107 
0; Retiarins in 274 Summite Gladiators 276 
9 Review of the Cayalry 185 Sandaptilones 348 
Reus 145 Sardinia (ſubdued) 10 
Rex ſacrorum or ſucrificulus 73 Sarmatians 21 
: RHEASYLYIT A 1, 2 Satire 282, Cc. 
73 Rings (taken off from Perſons Saturæ hiftorie ibid. 
I juſt expir'd) 339 per Saturam ſententias exquirere 
4.4 Robigalia 95 | ibid. 
a Rob go, or Robigrs ibid, Saturnalia 96 
an: Robur 145 Saturnian Verſes 283 
FOR Rog atio 130, 141 Scen az | 43 
LES Rogus | 355 SCI PIO | 114 „ 1 
oy Romani, & Cives Romani, the Scorpio 2.40 
fo Difference between them 232 SCOTS 22 
99 Rome built | 3 Scribe 223 
15 Sack'd by the Gauls 8 Scriptura 233 
bid, Sack'd by Gerſeric 28 Scutum 200 
1 1 Haken by Odoacer ibid. Scuta imbricat ibid. 
bia. The Circuit of it in the Scuta ovata ibid. 
be Reign of Valerian 34 Se ſtitiſſe 136 
215 — Number of Inhabitants Se&atores 107 
114 ibid. Securis 108 
375 ROMULUS 2, 3, 4 Secutor 275 
7 Rorarii 199 Sejuges | 256 
18 | ROSCIUS the Player 295 Sembella 374 
the Rudiarii 280 Semiſſis 373: 
Rudis (the Reward of Gladiators) Semuncia ibid- 
ibid. Senaculum 48 


354 The 


"A 
\ A 
E 


The Senates 


CCC 


Senatorian Age 


Senators 


Sena:or's Eſtate 
Senators Sons (their Liberty of 


eye e- 


PE. 
101, 3 C. 


99 
98, &c. 


101 


coming into the Houſe) 105 
Sen itores pedari ibid. 
Senatu ejicere 311 
Senatus indictus 102 
Seuatus legitimus ibid. 
Senatits authoritas 103 
Senatus corful:um ibid. 
Senatuc o”ſulta tacita 104 
Senio (a Throw on the Dice) 249 
Septa, or Ovvilia 132 
Septemjuges 256 
Serra (Way of drawing up an 
Army) 206 
Ser t²⁰ | 145 
SERFIUS TULLIUS 4 
Seſterti um 374. 375 - 
Way of counting by Seſterces 
| ibid. 
Seſtertius . 
SEVE RVS 22, 25, 28 
SEVERIAN 28 
Sextans 379 
Shoes JAY 
Show of Wild Beaſts 265 
SIBYLS 80 
SIC AMB RT 17 
C. STCCIUS Dentatus 221 
Sicily (ſubdued) 10 
Signs of Grief at Funerals 349 
Suicernida 361 
Sinus of the Gown 306 
Siticines 345 
Soccus 289 
Soci. — 134 
Sodales Titii 775 Cc. 
Soaalitia 177 
Sleek 324 
Soleæ pull'd off at Feaſts 368 
Sortitio judicum 139 
Spani h Swords 199 
Spolia 811A _ 227 
76 


Sportula 27% 
Spo / tum ibid, 
| Stadia 46 
St. tiones 213 
Status of a Play 286 
Stibadiym | 367 
Stipendinm 233 
Stola | 319 
Stragula 5 $69 
Stranoul tig 145 
TreæJt ide? 242 
Subſuld 75 
Succenturiones 194 
Sudes 212 
SUEPYT 17 
Suggrundarium 338 
SULPICIUS 13 
Suowetaurilia 113 
Supplica tio 223 
STLLA 13 
. 

Tabella voti 240 
Tubellæ 130 


Tabernarie (a Sort of Play) 28 
Tablet mark'd with A 133, 140 
Tabiet mark'd with C 140 
Tablet mark'd with NL ibid. 
Tablet mark'd with UR 1x15; 


TACITUS (Emper.) 24 
Talent 37 

Ta li 40 
Talio 143 
Tarentine War 8 


TARQUINIUS PRITScUSA 
TARNQUIN the Proud 4, 6 


Titus  TATIUS 31 
Zeinplum | 38 
Temple of Janas 40 
Temple of Saturn ibid. 
Jeruncius 373 
Terminalia 93 
Tea eg e? 243 
Tefſera 210, 213 


Ieſſeræ, & teſßerarum ludus 249 
Tefſerarius 


W 


* 


JI 


— 12 — we 2 
22 We. Wd vs * 


Ieſherarius 
Te ſudo 
Terenens 
Teutones 
Thala(ſius 
Theatre 


Theatre of Scaurus 
Theatre of Pompey 


1 -N JE A 


213 
237 
242, 

13 

303 
53, Ec. 


44 
ibid. 


THEO DORIC the Goth 28 


Then ſæ 
THEO DOSIUS 


Thracian Gladiators 


Tiara 
TIBERIUS 
Tibie 
——Dextre 
———7Rpares 
—  YME 

ain Pares 
———Phrygie 
Sarrane 
———Siniſtre 
Tibialia 

TIGR ANES 
Tirones 

TITUS (Emper.) 
Toza 


alba 
—— candida 
„. 
palmata 
—pitta 

Pr atexta 
pulla 
pura 
purpurea 


— 


wvirilis 


296 

27 
276 
322 

17 

292 
293 
ioid. 
ib. 294 
293 
ib. 294 
293 
ibid. 
319 


13, 14 


216 

20 

306, Oc. 
ibid. 
ibid. 
311 
108, 312 
ibid. 
309 
311 
ibid 
312 

311 


ibid. 


Togate (Sort of Plays) 287 
Togatus (oppos'd to Palliatus) 


309 
Teralia 367 
Tornamenta 263 
Torques 221 
Irabea 313 
Trabeatæ (Sort of Plays) 287 
Tragedy 286 
IR 45 AN 21 


Trajan's Pillar $3 
Tran ſactio 136 
Teraxb HD- 243 
Triari 190 
Tribu movere I13 
Tribes of the Ciiy 34, 133 
Tribunal 311 
Tribunes (Junior?) 183 
Tribunes ( enior) ibid. 


Tribunes of the People 115 
Tribunes of the Soldiers 183, 


194 
Tribuni anguſticlawii 128 
comitiati ibid. 
ærarii | 4 IS 
laticlawii 195 
—militum, conſulari poteſtate 
119 
fal 195 
Tribunus, or Præſectus Celerum 
120 
Tribunitia poteſtate donati 116 
Tribus ruſticæ 133 
Urbane ibid. 
Tributa 234 
Triclinium 360 
Triens 372, 373 
Trierarchus 244 
Ternens 242 
Tripudium 68 
foliftimun ibid. 
oniuium ibid. 
Triremis 242 
Triumph 242, Cc. 
Triumwiri A. A. . F. F. 121 
capitales — = 
monetales ibid. 
noct urni ibid. 
Triuncis 373 
Trockus 251 
TRO JA, or Ludus Troja 259, 
269, & 6. 
Trophies 35 
Tuba 208 
Tubicives ibid. 
Tullianum 143 


TULLUS HOSTILIUS 4 
Jumuli inanes, or honorarii 359 
Tunica 


Tunic 313, 314, Oc 
aAuguſticlavia 315, 316 

[aticlawa ibid. 
palmata 314 
Tunicæ talares ibid. 
Turiuæ 192 
Turres mobiles 237 


Turres (Way of drawing up an 


Army) 206 
Tutulus 321 
V. 

FVaadaari veum 139 


VALENTINIAN the firſt 26 


| the ſecond 2.7 

the third ibid. 

VALERIAN 23 

VALERIUS POPLICOLA 7 
Vallum 243 - 


Farroninn Satire 2.84 
FATICANUS or VAGTIT A- 


NUS 33 
Vectigales 233 
FEII 1 
Felites 190 
Venatio direptionis 266 
Ventilatio 279 
Venus (Throw on the Dice) 249 
Verbera 143 

Ver ſura 171 
Vertere arma 278 
VESPASIAN 18, 20 
Veſpillones 340 


Veſtal Virgins 77s 78 
Veſtis convivalis, or canatoria 


| 368 

ä Foren ſis 306 
VETURIUS MAMURIUS 
Texilla 221 
Vexillarii 194 


Via Appia 58 


EC 


. 


Viator 

Liatores 
Viceſimatio 
Viftima 
Lielimarii 
Vieloriatus 
Veil 
Niintiutratus 
Vilis crca 

Vila publica 
Vincula 
Vindidta 

Vineæ 
VIRGINIA 
Viſceratio 
PVITELLIUS 
Vitis 

Vitem poſcere 
Vites 

Vitte 

Umbo of the Shield 
of the Gown 


Uncia 
Vol ſci 
Urbis natalis 
Uſtring | 
W. 

War (how declar'd) 
Watch-word 
Ways 

X. 
XANTIPPUS 
XERXES 
Xyſti 
Of the Roman Year 

2. 
ZE NO BIA 


86 


24 


A 


SCRIPTORES 


Qui in duodecim Tomis Theſauri Antiquita- 
tum Romanarum a Magno GR A V1o con- 
geſti inveniuntur. 


— — — — 


T O M. I. 


CTA. Ferrarius de Origine Romanorum. 
Paus Manutins de Civitate Romana, 
Carolus Sigonius de antiquo jure civium Romanorum, 
Onuphrins P.:nvinius de civitate Romana, 
. Imperio Romano, 
P %s Manniins de Comitiis Romanorum. 
Y:colaus G: uchius de Commiis Romanorum, 
Reſponſio cjuſdem ad binas C. Sigonii Reprehenſs ones. 
Caroli Sigoni poſterior cum Nicolao Gruchio diſputatio, de binis 
Comitiis & lege curiata. 


Nicolai Gruchii ad poſteriorem C. Sigonii diſputationem refutatio. 


Carolus Sigonius de Lege Curiata Magiſtratuum & Imperatorum, 
& eorum Jure. 

Paulus Manutins de Senatu Romano. 

Joannes Sarius Zamoſchius de Senatu Romano, 


T O M. 1. 


Paulus Manutius de Legibus Romanis. 

Antonius Auguſtinus de Legibus, cum Notis F n Ur/in:, 

Carolus Sigonius de antiquo jure [talte, 

De antiquo jure Provinciarum. 

De judiciis. 

Si brandus Tetardus Siccama de Judicio centumvirali. 

Franciſcus Hottomanus J. C. de Magiſtratibus Romanorum, eorum- 
que Inſtitutione. 

De Senatu & Senatus Conſulto. 

De Formulis antiquis. 


Nicolai Rigaltii, Iſmaelis Bullialdi, & Henrici Galeſs 2, Obſerya- 
tiones de Populis Fundis. 
Carolus Sigonius de Nominibus Romanorum: 


Onuphrius 


| 
| 
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Onuphrius Panvinins de antiquis Romanerum Nominibus. 
Joſephi Caſtalionis J. C. adverſus Foeminarum Prænominum aſſer- 


tore; diſputatio. | 
De antiquis puerorum Prænominibus. 


IOM III. 


Franciſcus Robortellus de Provinciis Romanorum, & earum diſtri- 
butione atque adminiſtratione. 

De Judiciis, & omni conſuetudine cauſas agendi apud Ro- 
manos. 

Junius Rabirius de Haſtarum & Auctionum origine. 

Franciſcus Robortellus de Magiſtratibus Imperatorum. 

De Gradibus Honorum & Magiſtratuum Romanorum. 

Guido Pancirollus de Magiſtratibus Municipalibus. 

De Corporibus Artificum. 

Sextus Rufus de Regionibus Urbis. 

P. Vifor de Regionibus Rome. | 

Bartholomei Marliani Urbis Rome topographia, cum Notis ineditis 
Fulvii Urſini, | | 

Onuphrii Panvinii antique urbis imago. 

G. Pancirolli Urbis Rome Deſcriptio. Ejuſdem de quatuor Urbis 
regionibus Commentarius, 1 

Georgii Fabricii Deſeriptio Urbis Rome, 

Alexandri Donati Roma vetus ac recens, utriuſque ædificiis ad eru- 
ditam cognitionem expoſitis. 


TOM IV. 


Fami ani Nardini Roma Vetus lib. VIII. ex [talica in Latinam 
Linguam tranſlati a Jacobo Tollio, | 

OFawvii Falconerii, de Pyramide C. Ceſtii Epulonis, Diſſertatio. 

Ad Carolum Datum, V. CL. Epiſtola de latere ex xdificii 
Veteris ruderibus eruto, quum paries ad inſtaurandum Panthei 

Porticum, A. 166 1. dirueretur. 

I/aaci Voſſii de antiqua Urbis Rome Magnitudine. 

Olai Borrichii, de antiqua Urbis Romæ facie, Diſſertatio compendiaria. 

Sexti Julii Frontini de Aquæductibus Urbis Rome, Commentarius. 

Raphaelis Fabretti, de Aquis & Aquæductibus Urbis Romæ, Diſſer- 
tationes tres. | 

Joannis Chifleti; Aqua Virgo, fons Rome celeberrimus, & priſca 
Religione ſacer; opus M. Azrippe, in vetere annulari gemma. 

Luce Holſtenii Commentariolus in veterem picturam Nymphzum 
referentem, | 


Petri Ciaconii in Columnæ Roſtratz Inſcriptionem, a ſe conjectu · 


ra ſuppletam, Explicatio, 


Antique 


Mic. 4 

mi, 
auen 
Jul. 


J- 


1 
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Antiquæ Inſcriptionis qua L. Scipionis, F. Barbati, expreſſum eſt 
elogium, Explanatio : Auctore J acobo Sir mondo. 


Joſephus Caſtalio de Templo Pacis; atque ex occaſtone, de Jani 


Gemini Templo, bellique portis. 


| : Eju{dem Explicatio ad Inſcriptionem Auguſti, quæ in baſi 


eſt Obeliſci ſtatuti per Sixtum V. Pont. ante Portam Flaminiam, 
alias Populi. 


| Petri Angeli Bargæi de privatorum publicorumque ædificiorum Ur- 


bis Romæ everſoribus Epiſtola. 

Commentarius de Obeliſco. 

Joſephi Caftalionis, de Columna Triumphali Imp. Antonini, Com- 
mentarius. 

Fragmenta Veſtigii Veteris Remæ, ex Lapidibus Farneſianis nunc 
primum in lucem edita, cum Notis Jo. Bellonii. | 
Huic Tomo præmittitur Livini Cruylii Deſcriptio faciei variorum 
locorum Urbis Rome, tam antique quam novæ in XY, Tabulis 

æri inciſa. | 


TON V. 


Jacoli Gutherii, de veteri jure Pontificio Urbis Rome, libri quatuor. 

Jo. Andre æ Boſii, de Pontifice Maximo Rome Veteris, Exercitatio 
Hiſtorica. 1 

Ejuſdem, de Pontificatu Maximo Imperatorum Romano- 
rum, Exercitatio Hiſtorica altera. | 

Mic, Angelus Cauſeus (de la Chauſſe) de inſignibus Pontificis Maxi- 
mi, Flaminis Dialis, Auguris, & inſtrumento Sacrificantium. 

Auguſtin: Niphi, de Auguriis, libri duo. | 

Jul. Cefar Bulengerus de Sortibus. 
De Auguriis & Auſpiciis. 

De Ominibus, 

De Prodigiis. 

De Terrz Motu, & Fulminibus. 

Job, Bapt. Belli Diatriba de partibus Templi Auguralis. 

Johannes Pierius Vulerianus de Fulminum ſignificationibus. 

Juſti Lipfii, de Veſta & Veſtalibus, Syntagma. 

Ezechielis Spanhemii de Nummo Smyrneorum, ſeu de Veſta & Pry- 
tanibns Græcorum, Diatriba. 


Antiquæ Tabulæ Marmoreæ, ſolis effigie ſymboliſque exſculptæ, ex- 


plicatio. Auctore Hier. Aleandro Juniore, Acceilit non abſi- 
milis argumenti expoſitio ſigillorum Zonæ yeterem ſtatuam mar- 
moream cingentis. 

Michaelis Angeli Cauſei Deorum Simulachra, Idola, aliæque Imagi- 
nes æreæ. | 

Jo. Baptiſte Hanſenii, de Jure- jurando Veterum, Liber. 

Srephanus Trelierius de Jure- jurando. 


Exxcit 


— — 
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Erycii Puteani de Jure-jurando antiquorum Schediaſma, in quo de 
Puteali Libonis. | 
Marci Zuerii Boxhornu, & aliorum, Quæſtiones Romane, 


TO M. VI. 


Franciſcus Bernardus Ferrarius de veterum Acclamationibus & 


Plauſu. | | 
Petrus Berthaldus de Ara. | 
Benedictus Bacchinus de Siſtris, eorumque figuris, ac differentia. 
Caſparus Sagittarius de Januis Veterum, 
Lazarus Bayfins de Re Veſtiaria, 
Octavuius Ferrarius de Re Veſtiaria. 
Albertus Rubenius de Re Veſtiaria Veterum, præcipue de Lato Clays, 
Octavii Ferrarii Analecta de Re Veſtiaria. 
Jo. Bapt. Donius de utraque Pænula. 
Barthelus Bartholiuus de Penula. 
Aldus Manutins de Toga Romanorum, 
De Tunica Romanorum, 
| De Tibiis Veterum. 


Theophilus Raynaudus de Pileo, cæteriſque Capitis tegminibus, tam 


ſacris quam proſanis. 
T O M. VII. 


Richardus Streinnius de Gentibus & Familiis Romanorum. 
Antoninus Auguſtinus de Familiis Romanorum, | 

Familiæ Romane nobiliores, e Fulvii Urſini Commentariis. 
Notitia Dignitatum utriuſque Imperii, ultra Arcadlii Honoriique tem 


pora: & in cam G. Pancirolli J. U. D. celeberrimi, Commen- | 


tarius. 


Marmor Piſanum, de Honore Biſſellii. Parergon inſeritur de Ve. 
terum Sellis; cura Fal. Chementelli; J. C. Accedit Myodia, five, | 


de Muſcis odoris Piſauis, Epiſtola. 


T O M. VIII. 


Vetus Kalendarium Romanorum, e marmore deſcriptum, in Ædibus 


Maffæorum ad Arrippinam, 
Petri Ciacconii Toletani Note in vetus Romanorum Kalendarium. 
Fulvii Urſini Note ad Kalendarium ruſticum Farneſeanum. 
Kalendarii fragmentum quod viſitur in Ædibus Capranicorum. 


S brandi Siccamæ Commentarius in Faſtos Kalendares Romanorum. | 
Aliud vetus Kalendarium, quod in libris antiquis præfigitur Fats | 


Ovidlii. | | 


magni Filio. circa ann. Chriſti 3 54. compoſitum. 


— — Æw T ——UQ: . —— - — IT 


Kalendarium Romanum ſub Imp. Conſtantio Imp. Conſtantini 


Lainbecii 


o de 


Ivo, 


tam 


tem- 
men- 


ve. 
five, | 


dibus 1 


D. 
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Lambecii Notæ in Kalendarium vetus, 

Thome Dempſteri Kalendarium Romanum. 

VDionyſii Petavii Kalendarium vetus Romanum, cum ortu occaſuque 
Stellarum. | 

Petri Gaſſendi Kalendarium Romanum compendioſe'expolitum, 

Patri Violæ Vicetini de Veteri novaque Remanorum temporum ratio- 
ne libellus. 

Adrianus Junius de Annis & Menſibus. 

. cul Faſtorum liber. 

Joannes ee de Anno Romano. 

M. Jacobus Chriſtmanus de Kalendario Romano, 

Franciſcus Robortellus Utinenſis, de Menſium appellatione ex nomi- 

nibus yrs 

Joſephus Scaliger de Veteri Anno Romanorum. 

Diony ſius Petavins de Veteri Anno Romanorum, 


Samuelis Petiti Eclogæ Chronologicez de Anno & Periodo veterum 
Romanorum. 


Millelmis Langius de veteri Anno Romanorum. 


Erycii Putcani de Biſſexto liber. 

Petrus Taffinus de veterum Romanorum Anno Sæculari, ejuſque po- 
tiſſimum per ludos Szxculares celebritate, eorumque Chrorologia. 

Erycii Puteani de Nundi: Rownnis libr. 5 

E. Georg: Tholoſani Ce Sy utigmate Juris, Nundipis & Mercatibus. 

Joannis Baptiſtæ Belli Diatriba de Pharſlici Conflictus Menſe & 
Die. = 

Petri Moreſic!l: Philomuſus five de triplici Anno Romanorum, Men- 
ſibus eorumque partibus, deque Die ciyili, & diverſitate Dierum, 
tib:i quinque. | 

Aly pius, five de Priſcorum Remanorum Feriis liber. 

Julius Ceſar Bulengerus de Tributis ac Vectigalibus Populi Ro- 
mani. 5 

Vincentii Contareni, de Frumentaria Romænorum Largitione, liber. 

Joannis Shefferi Agrippa liberatos, ſive Diſſertatio de novis tabulis. 

Barnabas Bi ſſonius de Ritu Nuptiarum, & Jure Connubiorum. 

Antonii Hotmanni, J. C. de veteri Ritu Nuptiarum, obſervatio. 

De ſponſalibus, de veteri Ritu Nuptiarum, & jure Matri- 

moniorum, item de Spuriis & Legitimatione. 

Joannes Meusſius de Luxu Romanorum. 

Staniſlai Robierxykii, de Luxu Romanorum, Commentarius, 


Foachimi Joannis Muderi de Coronis, Nuptiarum preſeritim, ſacris 
& profanis, libellus. 


T O M. IN. 


Onuphrins Panvinius Veronenſis de Ludis Circenſibus, cum Notis 

Joannis Argoli J. U. D. & additamenta Nicolai Pinell J. C. 

Julius Cæſar Bulengerus Fuliodunenſis, Doctor Theologus, de Circo 
5 - Romano, 


1 
| 


ia Jails ew 4 
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Romano, Ludiſque Circenſibus, de Venatione Circi & Ampbi. 
theatri, ac de Theatro. | 

Onuphrius Panvinius Veronenſis, de Ludis Sæcularibus, liber. 

Ageſila: Mareſcotti de Perſonis & Larvis, earumque apud Veteres 
uſu & origine, Syntagmation. 

Marquardi Freheri Cecropiſtromachia , antiqua Duelli Gladiatorii 
Sculptura in Sardonyche expoſita, Cum Notis Henrici Gunterii 
Thulemarii, J. U. Doct. | 

Juſti Lipſii Saturnalium Sermonum libro duo, qui de Gladiatoribus, 

Ejuſdem de Amphitheatro liber: in quo forma ipſa loci 
expreſſe & ratio ſpectandi: Ut &, de Amphitheatris que extra 
Romam ſunt, libellus: in quo forme eorum aliquot & ty pi. 

Onuphrii Panvinii de Triumpho Commentarius, Notis & Figwis 
illuſtratus a Joachimo Joanne Mudero. 


TOM. N. 


Nicolai Bergierii, de publicis & militaribus Imperii Romani Vus, li. 
bri quinque, &. ex Gallica in Latinam Linguam tranſlati ab 
Henr, Chr, Henninio. 

Henr. Chri. Henninii Notæ ad Bergierium. | 7 

Franciſti Patricii Res Militaris Romana, ex Italica in Latinam Lins 
guam verſaa Ludolpho Neocoro, 

Hygini Grammatici & Polybii Megalopolitani, de Caſtris Romanis, 
quæ extant; cum Notis & Animadverſionibus Ratbordi Hermanni | 
Schelii. | e 

Rat. Herm Schelii Diſſertatio de Sacramentis. 

De Cuſtodia Caſtrorum. 

De Stipendio Militari, . 

De Stipendio Equeſtri, 

De Stipendio Ductorum. 

De Die Stipendii. 

De Frumento & Veſte. 

— De Tributo & rario. 

——— be Præda. 

De Victu Militum. 

De Itinere. 

De Agmine Poly biano. 

De Agmine Veſpaſiani. 

de Cohortibus Legionis antique. 

E. L. Salmaſti, de re Militari Romanorum, liber. Opus poſthumum. 

Jo. Henrici Boecleri Diſſertatio de Legione Romana. 

Franciſcus Robortellus Utinenfis, 1, de Legionibus Romanorum ex 
Dione, lib. 4. II. de Commodis, Præmiis, & Donis Militaribus. 
III. de Pœnais militum, & Ignominiis. 5 

Erycii Puteani, de Stipendio Militari apud Romanos, Syntagma 

quo modus ej us, hactenus ignoratus, conſtituitur. 


Vincent: 


Theſaur. Grev. Catalog. 


Vincentii Contareni, de Militari Romanorum Stipendio, Commenta- 
rius. | SES 

Michael Angelus Cuuſeus, de Signis Militaribus. 

petri Rami de Militia Julii Ceſaris, liber. 


T O M. XI. 


Exechielis Span hemii Orbis Romanus, ſeu ad Conſtitutionem Anto- 


nini Imperatoris, de * Ulpianus leg. 17. Dig. de Statu Homi- 
num, Exercitationes duæ. | 

Faſti Magiſtratuum Romanorum ab Urbe condira ad tempora Div1 
Veſpaſiuni Auguſti, a Stephano Vinando Pighio ſuppletis Capitoli- 
nis Fragmentis reſtituti. 

Deſcriptio Conſulum, ex quo primi ordinati ſunt; five integri Faſti 
Conſulares quos Idatianos docti viri hactenus appellarunt, opera 
& ſtudio Philippi Labbe. 

Tironis Proſperi, Aquitani, Chronicon integrum ab Adamo ad Re- 
mam captam a Genſerico, Wand, Rege. | 

Faſti Conſulares Anonymi, quos e codice MS, Bibliothecæ Cęſareæ 
deprompſit. & diſſertatione illuſtravit, F. Henricus Noris. 

Anonymus de Præſectis Urbi ex temporibus Gallieni; ut & frag- 


mentum Faſtorum ab Anno Cyriſti 205. ad 353. ex editione 
AÆgidii Bucherii. | 


Epiſtola Conſularis, in qua Collegia LXX, Conſulum ab Anno Chri- 


ſtianæ Epochæ XXIX. Imperii Tiberii Auguſt: decimo quinto, 
uſque Annum CCXXIX. Imperii Alex andri Severi octavum, in 
vulgatis Faſtis hactenus perperam deſcripta, corriguntur, ſupplen- 
tur, & illuſtrantur, Auctore F. Henrico Noris Veronenſi, Auguſti- 
niano. 

Sertorii Urſati, Equitis, de Notis Romanorum Commentarius. 


Diſſertationes de Nummis Antiquis, diviſæ in quatuor partes, Auc- 


tore Ludovico Savoto. Ex Gallica in Latinam Linguam granſtulit 
L. Neocoras, 5 
Alberti Rubeni: Diſſertatio de Gemma Tiberianz & Auguſtæa. 
————— De Urbidus Neocoris Diatribe. 
Marquardi Frekeri, Conſiliarii Palatin, de Re Monetaria veterum 
Romanorum, & hodierni apud Germauos linperii. | 
Robertus Cenalis de vera menſurarum ponderumque Ratione. 
Luce Pæti Juris Conſulti, de Menſuris & Ponderibus Romanis & 
Grecis, cum his quæ hodie Rome ſunt, collatis, Libri quinque. 


Priſciani Cæ ſurienſis, Rhemni: Fannii, Bede Angli, Voluſa Metiaut, 


Balbi ad Celſum, Libri de Nummis, Ponderibus, Menſuris, Nu— 
meris, eorumque Notis, & de vetere computandi per digitos ra- 
tone, ab Elia Vineto Santone emendati, ut & a FJ. Frederico 
Gronovio. 3 | | 

Alexandri Serdi, Ferrarienſis, de Nummis liber, in quo priſca Eræ- 
corum & Rom .inorum pecunia ad noſtri æris rationem redigitur. 


Coe TOM. 


Theſaur. Grev. Catalog. 


T O M. XI. 


Vincentius Butius de calido, frigido, & temperato Antiquorum ba. 
tu, & quo modo in delicits nterentur, 

Julius Ceſar Bulengeris de Conviviis : libri quatuor. 

Eryc:i Puteani reliqui * Convivii Priſci, tum ritus alii, & cenſure, 

Andres Baccii de Thermis veterum, liber ſingularis. 

Franciſci Robertelli Laconici; ſeu Sudationis, quæ adhuc viſitur in 
ruina Balnearum Pſanæ of bis, exp icatio, 

* ranciſci Marie Tirrigii Notæ ad vetuſtilimam Ur/? Togati, Lud 
Pilæ vitreæ inventoris, inſeriptionem. 

Martiui Lipeni: Strenarum Hiſtoria, a prima Origine per diverſas 
Negum, Conſulum, & Imperatonum Romunorum, nec non Epiſ⸗ 
coporum xtates ad noſtra uſque tempora. 

Marci Meibomi, de Fabrica Triremium, liber. 

Corftantini Opolii de Fabrica Triremium, Mei! omiana Epiſtola per. 
brevis ad amicum. 

Tfaaci Voſſii de Tricemium & Liburnicarum conſtructione diſſertatio. 

Jacobi Philippi Homaſeus, , de Donariis ac Tabellis Votiyis, liber 

ſingularis. 

Vncentii Alſani:, de Invidia & Faſcino Veterum, libellus. 

Joannis Shefferi, de Antiquorum Torquibus, Syntagma. 

Michaelis Anzeli Cauſei Diſſertationes tres. 

'—], De Vaſlis, Bullis, Armillis, Fibulis, Annulis, Clavibus, Teſ- 
ſeris, Stylis, Strigilibus, Guttis, Phialis Lacrymatoriis, & de Ma- 
nibus æneis vota "referentibus. 

II. De Mutini Simulacris. 
— III. De Aneis Antiquorum Lucernis. 

OFavit Ferrarii Dillertatio de Veterum Lucernis Sepulchralibus, Pic- 
turæ antiquæ Sepulchri Na ſoniorum in Via Flaminia, delineatæ & 
æri inciſe, a Petro Sancto Bartolo; explicatæ vero & illuſtratæ a 
Joanne Petro Bellorio ; z ex Italica Lingua i in Latinam vertit Lu- 
dolphus Neotorus, = 

Jacobi Gutherii de jure Manium, ſeu de ritu, more & Legibus priſe 
Funeris, libri tres. 

Choartius major, vel de Orbitate toleranda ad Annum Ro- 
bertum J. C, Prafatio. 

ys Moreſtelli Temps Feralis, ſtve Juſta Funebria Veterum: Libri 
ecem, 
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BOOKS Printed for R. KNAPLOCK, al 


the Biſhop's-Head n &. Paul's Church-Yard. 


Continuation of the Hiſtory of Joſephus, from his own to the 
preſent Time. Written in French by the Learned Monſ. 
6:ſnage, and now carefully tranſlited into Engliſh, 
Origines Eccleſfaſtice ; or the Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church. 
In Two Vol. Fol. By Joſeph Bingham, M. A. | 
The Old and New Teſtament connected, in the Hiſtory of the 


Jews and neighbouring Nations, from the Declenſion of the 


Kingdoms of 1/rael and Judah, to the Time of Chriſt, In 4 Vol. 8yo. 

The Clergyman's Vade Mecum : Or, An Account of the ancient 
and preſent Church of Englund; the Duties and Ritz of the 
Clerzy, and of their Privileges and Hardſhips, In Two Vol. The 
sch Edit. By J. Johnſon, M. A. Vicar of Cranbrook, 

A Collection ot all the Eccleſiaſtical Laws, Canons, Anſwers or 
Reſcripts, with other Memorials concerning the Government, Dil- 
cipline, and Worſhip of the Church of Ens land, from its firſt Foun- 
dation to the Conqueſt ; and of all the Canons and Conſtitutions 
Eccleſiaſtical made ſince the Conqueſt ; and before the Reforma- 
tion, now firſt tranſlated into Engliſh, with large Explanatory Notes. 
in 2 Vol, By J. Johnſon, M. A. Vicar of Cranbrook, 

A new View of London: Containing a more exact and particu- 
lar Deſcription of the preſent State of that City, than has been hi- 
tnerto publiſh'd of any other City in the World, In 2 Vol. 8yc, 

Medicina Gymnaſtica : Or, A Treatiſe concerning the Power of 
Exerciſe, with reſpect to the Animal Oeconomy, and the great 
Neceſſity of it in the Cure of many Diſtempers, By Francis Ful- 
ler. vo. | | 

The Sacred and Prophane Hiſtory of the World, connected from 
the Creation of the World to the Diſſolution of the Mirian Empire 
at the Death of Szrdanapatus, and to the Declenſion of the Kingdoms 
of Judah and Iſrael, under the Reigns of Abax and Pekah, By 
Samuel Shuckford, M. A. Rector of Shelton in Norfolk. In Two Vols. 


The Second Edition. N, B, This Work will end where Dr. Pri- 


deaux begins, 


Remarks upon a late Pamphlet, intituled, The Innocency of Er- 
ror aſſerted and vindicated, By Thomas Sherwell, D. D. 

A Defence of the Remarks upon the Innocency of Error, againſt 
the Cavils of a late Preface to that. By the Author of the Remarks, 

Archeologia Græca: Or, The Antiquities of Greece. The Third 
Edition. By John Potter, D. D. now Lord Biſhop of Oxford, 
Vol. the firſt, containing, 1. The Civil Government of Athens. 
2. The Religion of Greece. The ſecond Volume, containing 
1. The Military Affairs of the Grecians, 2, Some Miſcellany Cuſ- 
— kai Wag it Rb dee Novus 


Books Printed for R. Knaplock. 


Novus Hiſtoriarum Fabellarumque Delectus: Quem e multis 
probatiſſimiſque Græcis Scriptoribus erudiendæ Juventutis Gratia 
compoſitum, Notis & Verſione illuſtravit Jacobus Upton, A. M. 

Coll. Regal. apud Cantab. nuper Socius. | 
A Compendium of Military Diſcipline ; ſhewing the Exerciſe 
of the Musket ; and alſo that of the Musket and Bayonet toge- 
ther, for the Sea Service; with different Ways of skirmiſhing 
with Small Arms at Sea, by firing the running Fire: And alſo b 
Plattoons and intire Vollies, & With ſome Directions for Eoad. 
ing, Traverſing, and Firing the Great Guns on board of a Ship in 
Time of Service, for the Uſe of His Majeſty's Royal Navy, By James 
Fellows, one of His ' Majeſty's Lieutenants in the Sea Service, 

The Hiſtory of Greece, containing the Space of about 1660 
Years ; from the firſt Plantations of Greece to the Peloponneſian 
War, By Tho, Hind, M. A. of Lincolu College in Oxford, 

The Life of Scipio Africanus the Elder. By John Smith, M, A, 
late Maſter of the King's School in Canterbury, 

Tully's Offices: In Three Books, Tranſlated into Engliſh by Sir 
Roger L'Eſtrange, The Sixth Edition, reviſed throughout, and care- 
fully corrected according to the Latin Original. By J. Leng, D. D. 
late Lord Biſhop of Norwich, | 
Herodoti Hiſtoriæ, Liber Primus. Qui inſcribitur Clio. Græc. 
& Lat, In uſum Scholar. Publicar. Cantabrigiæ. Typis Acade- 
micis. 

Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Terence, Juvenal, Martial, Lucretius, 
Tully, Cæſar, Salluſt, Q. Curtius, Juſtin, C. Nepos, L. Florus, 
Suetonius. All in Uſum Delphini. ä | | | 

Linear PerſpeCtive : Or, a new Method of reprefenting juſtly all 
Manner of Objects, as they appear to the Eye in all Situations, a 
Work neceſſary for Painters, Architects, &c. to judge of and re- 
gulate Deſigns. 

New Principles of Linear Perſpective: Or the Art of deſigning 
on a Plane the Repreſentations of all Sorts of Objects in a more 
general and ſimple Method than has been done before. Theſe 
two by Brook Taylor, L. L. D. and F. R. S. 

A Diſcourſe of Church Government: Wherein the Rights of 
the Church, and the Supremacy of Chriſtian Princes are vindicated 
and adjuſted, By the Right Reyerend Dr. John Potter, now Lord 
Biſhop of Oxford. 
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